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HIS: year the Waden death of Hey, Prince ef 1612, 
Wales, diffuſed an univerſal grief thro' the na- Bean e 
tion. Tho' youth and royal birth, both of them Pr. Henry. 
ſtrong allurements, c men mightily in favour of the 
early age of all princes ; tis with peculiar fondneſs, that 
hiſtorians mention Henry: And, in every reſpect, his metit 
ſeems to have beeti extraordinary, He had not reached his 
eighteenth year, and he poſſeſſed already more dignity in his 
behaviour, and commanded more reſpect, than his father, 
with all his age, learning, and experience. Neither bis high 
fortune, nor his youth, had ſeduced him into any irregafar 
; pleaſures ; Buſineſs and ambition ſeem to have been his ſole 
Paſſion, * His inclination, as well as exerciſes, were intirchy 
Vol. VI. B | martial, 
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martial. The French ambaſſ ador, coming to take leave of 
him, and aſk his commands for France, found him employed 
in the exerciſe of the pike ; Ta! your King, ſaid he; in what 
occupation you left me ingaged . He had conceived great 
affection and eſteem for the brave Sir Walter Raleigh. It 
was his ſaying, Sure no king but my father would keep ſuch 


a bind in a cage. He ſeems, indeed to have nouriſhed too 
violent a contempt for the King, on account of his pedantry 
and puſillanimity; and by that means ſtruck in with the 
reſtleſs and martial ſpirit of the Engliſh nation. Had he 


lived, he had probably promoted the glory, perhaps not the 


felicity, of his people. The unhappy prepoſſeſſion, which 


men commonly entertain in favour of ambition, courage, 


enterprize, and other warlike virtues, ingages generous na- 
tures, who always love fame, into ſuch purſuits as r 


their own peace, and that of the reſt of mankind. 


VioL ENT reports were propagated, as if ww had 
been carried off by poiſon ; but the phyſicians, on opening 
his body, found no ſymptoms to confirm ſuch an opinion b. 
The bold and criminal malignity of mens tongues and pens 


ſpared not even the King on that occaſion. But that prince's 


character ſeems to have failed rather in the extreme of fa- 


cility and humanity, than in that of cruelty and violence. 


His indulgence to Henry was great, and perhaps imprudent, 


by giving him a very ae and ann n even 


in ſo early youth. 


Tur marriage of the Princeſs Elizabeth, with. 1 Frederic 
the Elector Palatine, was finiſhed ſome time after the death 
of the Prince, and ſerved to diſſipate the grief which aroſe 
on that melancholy event. But this marriage, tho! cele- 


. * The French monarch: had given particular orders to his minifters to cul- , 


| tivate the Prince's friendſhip ; who muſt ſoon, ſaid -he, have chief authority 


in England, where the king and * are held in ſo little eſtimation. See 
Dep. de la Bederie, : 

2 Coke's Detection, 3 b Kennet, p. 690. Coke, p- 37, 
Welwood, pe 272. 1 OD | 5 : £ | 


brated with great joy and feſtivity, es. ſelf, a very CHAP, 
unhappy event to the King, as well as to his ſon-in-law, and . Vn. #5 
had ill conſequences on the reputation and fortunes of both. 1613. 
The Elector, truſting to ſo great an alliance, engaged in Manage of 
enterprizes beyond his ſtrength : And the King, not being Elizabeth 
able to ſupport him in his diſtreſs, loſt intirely, in the end Pala 
of his life, what remained of the e and n 
his own ſubjects. 
EXCEPT during ſeſſions of 3 the hiſtory: of 
this reign may more properly be called the hiſtory" of the 
court than that of the nation, A moſt "intereſting object Riſe of 8. 
had, for ſome years, ingaged the attention of the court: N 
It was a favourite, and one beloved by James with ſo pro- 
fuſe and unlimited an affection, as left no room for any rival 
or competitor. About the end of the year 1609, Robert 
Carre, a youth of twenty years of age, and of a good fa- 
mily in Scotland, arrived in London, after having paſſed 
ſome time in his travels. All his natural accompliſhments 
conſiſted in good looks: All his acquired abilities, in an 
eaſy air and graceful demeanour. He had letters of recom- 
mendation to his countryman lord Hay ; and that Nobleman 
no ſooner caſt his eye upon him, than he diſcovered talents 
ſufficient to entitle him immediately to make a great figure 
in the government. Apprized of the King's paſſion for 
youth and beauty, and exterior appearance, he ſtudied how 
matters might be ſo adjuſted, that this new object ſhould 
make the ſtrongeſt impreſſion upon him. Without men- 
tioning him at court, he aſſigned him the office, at a match 
of tilting, of preſenting to the King his buckler and de- 
vice; and hoped that he would attract the attention of that 
monarch. Fortune proved favourable to his deſign, by an 
incident, which bore, at firſt, a contrary. aſpect. When 
Carre was advancing to execute his office, his unruly horſe 
flung him, and broke his leg in the King's preſence. James 
approached him with pity and concern: Love and affection 
aroſe on ths RET. his beauty and tender years; and the | 
| 2 Prince 


* 
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ens. Prince ordered bim immediately to be lodged in the palace, 
1 attended. He himſelf, after the tilting, 
201 paid him a viſit. in his chamber, and returned. frequeritly 
- duripg his confinement. The ignorance and ſimplicity of 
ie boy finiſhed the conqueſt, begun by his exterior graces 
and accotnpliſhments, - Other princes have been fond vf 
chuſing their favourites from among the lower ranks of 
their ſubjects, and have repoſed themſelves on them with 
the more unreſerved-confidence and affection, that the ob- 
ject has been heholden to their bounty for every honour and 
acquiſition: James Was deſirous that his favourite ſhould 
allo derive from him all his ſenſe, experience, and know lege. 
| Highly conceited of his own wiſdom, he pleaſed - himſelf 
| with the faney that this raw youth, by his leſfops and in- 
fruttions, would, in 2 little time, be equal to his ſageſt 
miniſters; and be initiated into all the profound myſteries of 
government, on which he ſet ſo high a value. And as this 
kind of creation was more perfectly. his own work than any 
other, he ſeems to have indulged-an unlimited fondneſs for 
his minion, beyond even that which be bore to his own 
children. He ſoon knighted him, created him Viſcount Ro- 
_ cheſter, gave him the garter, brought him into the privy- 
council, and, tho? at firſt without aſſigning him any. parti- 
cular office, beſtowed on him the ſupreme direction of all 
dis buſineſs and political concerng, Agrecable to this tapid 
a advancement in confidence and honour, were the: riches 
heaped upon the needy favourite; and while. Saliſbury and 
all the wiſeſt miniſters could ſcarce find expodients ſufficient 
to keep in motion the o'erburthened machine of govern- 
ment, James, with unſparing hand, loaded een, 
n ieee and ulelelg gem.. 
II is ſaid, that the King found his perilo dsc 
as to he ignorant even of the Jowelt rudiments of the Latin 
. and ak * monarch, laying jury ap mu. 


. ; 24 19”, . — 1 ſo 1 I is 561. 44 k N 


be x c 3 p- 685, 686, Ke. © 2 1 iff e 
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took the birch into his royal hand, and infruted him in CH 1" 
the principles of grammar. During the intervals of this, ** 
noble occupation, affairs of ſtate would be introduced; and 
the ſtripling, by the aſcendant which he had acquired, was 
now enabled to repay in political, what he had received in 
| ' inſtruction, ' Such ſcenes, and ſuch incidents, 
are > the: more ridiculous; tho the leſs odious; that the paſ- 
ſion of James ſeems not to have contained in it any thing 
criminal or flagitious. Hiſtory charges herſelf willingly 
with a relation of the great crimes, or the great virtues of 
' mankind ; but ſhe appears to fall from her dignity, when 
neceſſitated to ford. on ſuch frivalous- events md ignoble 
perſonhages. N 
a e at firſt, een ad- 
vancement, as not to be ſenſible of his oun ignorance and 
inexperience. He had recourſe to the aſſiſtance and advise 
of a friend; and he was more fortunate in his Choice, than 
is uſual with ſuch pampered minions. In Sir Thomis Ovet- 
bury he met with a judicibus and fincere:connſellor, who, 
building all hopes of his own prefermient em that of the 
young favourite, ehfleavoured: to inſtil into him the princi - 
ples of prudence and difcretion. 'By zealoufly ferving every- 
body, Carte was taught to abate the'envy, which might at- 
tend his {ſudden elevation: By mewing a preferegce for the 
Engliſh; he learned to eſcape the prejadices which prevailed 
againſt his country. And ſo long as he was conten to be 
ruled by Overbury's friendly counſels; he enjoyed, is. 
rare, the higheſt favour of bo prince, vious begins 
by the people. 
Jo complete the meaſure of :courtly arndt 1 
Was wanting but a kind miſtreſs ; and, where high fortune 
concurred with all the graces of youth and beauty, this clr- | 
cumſtance could not be difficult to attain. ' But it was here 
that the favourite met with that rock, on which all his for · 
tunes were wrecked, and which plunged him for ever into 
an abyſs of bet guilt, and miſery, © © - 
. 3 Is No 


ins 
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enay. No ſooner © had James mounted the throne of England, 
yu than he remembered his friendſhip for the unfortunate fami- 


1613. 


lies of Howard and Devereux, who had ſuffered for their 
attachment to the cauſe of Mary and to his own, Having 
reſtored young Efſex'to his blood and dignity, and conferred 
the titles of Suffolk and Northampton on two brothers of 
the houſe of Norfolk, he ſought the farther pleaſure of 
uniting theſe families by the marriage of the Earl of Eſſex 
with Lady Frances Howard, daughter to the Earl of Suf- 


folk. She was only thirteen, he fourteen years of age; 
and it was thought proper, till both ſhould attain the age 


of puberty, that he ſnould go abroad, and paſs ſome time 

in his travels d. He returned into England after four 
years abſence, and was pleaſed to find his Counteſs in the 
full luſtre of beauty, and poſſeſſed of the love and admi- 
ration of the whole court. But, when the Earl approached, 
and claimed the privileges of a huſband, he met with no- 


2 "_ but ar omg of averſion and dilguſt, and a TING re- 


ge 


rents, who confirained her to attend him into the' bene, 


and to partake of his bed: But nothing could overcome 
her rigid ſullenneſs and obſtinacy; and ſhe: ſtill roſe from 
- his ſide, without having ſhared the nuptial pleafures. - Dif- 


guſted with re-iterated denials, he at laſt gave over the 
- purſuit, and ſeparating himſelf from her, thenceforth aban- 
: doned her conduct to her own will and diſcretion.” |," 


sven coldneſs and averſion in Lady Eſſex aroſe not with- 


out an attachment to another object. The favourite had 


opened his addreſſes, and had been too ſucceſsful in making 


© Impreſſion on the tender heart of the young Counteſs ©. 
She imagined, that ſo long as ſhe refuſed the embraces of 
- Efſex, ſhe never could be deemed his wife, and that a ſe- 


paration and divorce might ſtill open the way for a new 
marriage with her beloved Rocheſter f. Though their 


4 Kennet, p. 686. * Kennet, p. 687. f State 


paſſion 


Trials, vol. i. p. 228. 
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n was ſo violent, and their opportunities of intercourſe on AP. 


ſo frequent, that they had already indulged-themſelves in all; 


the gratifications of love, they {till lamented their unhappy 16173. 


fate, while the union between them was not intire and in- 
diſſoluble. And the lover, as well as his miſtreſs, was im · 


patient, till their mutual ardour ſhould be crowned vid , 


marriage. 
80 anne an Ae . not be concluded without 
conſulting Overbury, with whom Rocheſter was accuſtomed 


XLVII., . 


to ſhare all his ſecrets. While that faithful friend had con- 


ſidered, his patron's attachment to the Counteſs of. Eſſex 
merely as an affair of gallantry, he had favoured its progrels ; 
and it was partly owing to the ingenious and paſſionate let- 
ters which he dictated, that Rocheſter had met with ſuch 
ſucceſs in his addreſſes. Like an experienced courtier, he 


thought that a conqueſt of this nature would throw a luſtre 
on the youthful favourite, and would tend {till further to 


endear him to James, who was. charmed to hear of the 
amours of his court, and liſtened with attention to every 
tale of gallantry. But great was Orerbury s alarm, When 
Rocheſter mentioned his deſign of marrying. the Counteſs ; ; 
and he uſed eyery method to diſſuade his friend from ſo 
fooliſh -an attempt. He, repreſented, how invidious, how 
difficult an enterprize it was to. procure her a divorce from 
her huſbang : How dangerqus, how ſhameful, to take into 
his own bed a profligate woman, who, being. married to a 
young. nobleman of the firſt rank, had not ſcrupled to pro- 
ſtitute her character, and to beſtow favours on the object 
of a capricious and momentary paſſion, And, in the zeal of 
friendſhip, he went ſo far as to threaten Rocheſter, that he 
would ſeparate hiraſelf for ever from him, if he could ſo far 
forget his honour and his intereſt as to proſecute the intended 
marriage ® . 0 


's Oy Ttials, vol, 1. p. 235 236, 252, Franklyn, p. . 
B 4 | Ro- 
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aa | RocHESTER had the weakneſs to reveal this converſation 
to the Connteſs of Eſſex 3 and when her rage and fury broke 
25 3. out againſt Overbury, hie had allo the weakneſs to enter into 
her vindictive projects, aud to ſwear vengeance againſt his 
| friend, for the utmoſt inſtance, which he could receive, of 
= his faithful friendſhip. Some contrivanee was neceſſary for 
the execution of their purpoſe. Rocheſter addreſſed him- 
dulgence to Overbury had begot in him a degree of arro- 
gance, which was extremely diſagreeable, he procured a 
commiſſion for his embaſſy to Ruſſia; which he repreſented 
382 retreat for his friend, boch profitable and honourable. 
When conſulted by Overbury, he earneſtly diſſuaded him 
from accepting this offer, and took on himſelf the taſk of 
| latixfying. the King, if he {1 be any way diſpleaſed with 
. ME the; refuſal. To the King again, he aggravated. the in- 
Abl 258. {olence of Orerbury's conduct, and obtained a warrant for 
t . ' committing him to the Tower, which James intended as a 
ih ht;ponighment for his, diſobedience: _ The lieutenant of 
1h Tower Was a. creature of Rocheſter 3, and had lately 
been put inro dhe office-for this very purpoſe 4 He confined 
rerbary ſo ſtrictly, that the unhappy priſoner was debarred 
pay he, ſight even of his. neareſt relations; and no com- 
wpication, of any kind was allowed. with him, "ng near 
-mpotin, high be heel in n. 
| „nls ohſtacle being removed, en that 
parpoſe ; and the King himſelf, forgeting ine dignity.of his 
character: and his friendſhip for the family of Eſſex, enter- 
ef-zpaloully inte de project of procuring, the Counteſs a di- 
vorce from her hu huſband. Eſſex, alſo embraced the oppor- 
tunity of ſeparating himſelf from a bad woman, by whom 
be was hated ; and he was willing to favour their fucceſs by 
any.honourable expedient, The pretence for a divorce was 
his incapacity to fulfil the conjugal duties ; and he con- 
felled, that, vith regard to the Counteſs, he was conſcious of 


2 1 q "is 


24 5 þ State Trials vol; i i. p. 236, 23, Kc. | ; 
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ſuch an infirmity, rer hit 94, 


10 any other woman. In her place too, it is faid, a young n., 
virgin was ſubſtituted under a maſk, to undergo the legal 1613. 
inſpection by a jury of matrons. After ſuch a trial, ſecond- | 
ed by court-influence, and ſupported by the ridiculous opi- 
nion of faſcination or witchcraft, the ſentence of divorce was 
pronounced between the Earl of Eſſex and his Counteſs *, 
And, to crown the ſcene, the King, folicitous teſt” the lady 
ſhould loſe any rank by her mu n 
minion the title of Earl of Somerſet. 
 NoTwrTHSTANDING this-ſucceſs, * Contteſs.of So- | 
merſet was not ſatisfied, till ſhe ſhould further fatiate her re- 
venge on Overbury; and ſhe engaged her huſband, as well 
as her uncle, the Earl of Northampton, in the atrocious de- 
ſign of taking him off ſecretly by poiſon. - Fruitleſs attempts 3 
were reciterated by weak poiſons; but at laſt, they gave him o. e., 
one 16 ſudden and violent, that the ſymptoms were apparent 1 . 
to every bne, who approached him *. His interment was 
 hurted on with the greateſt precipitation; and, tho a ſtrong 
ſuſpicion immediately prevailed in'the public, the full proof 
of the crime was not brought to light, till ſome years after. 
"FE fatal cataſtrophe of Overbury incteaſed or begot the 
ſuſpicion, that the Prince of Wales had been carried off by a 
poiſon,” given him by Somerſet. Men conſidered not, that 
the contrary inference was much juſter. If Somerſet was ſo 
great a novice in this deteſtable art, that, during the courſe 
of frye months, a man, who was his priſoner, and attended 
by none but his emilfaries,' could 'nof he diſpatched but in ſo 
bungling a manner; how could it be imagined, that a young 
prince, Hvinig in his own, court, ſurrounded by his own 
friends and domeſtics, could be Expoſed to Somerſet's at- 
tempts, and be taken off by ſo fubtile a poiſon, if ſuch a 
one exiſt, as at e e 
Phyſicians? 4122 | > 


1 State Triats, vol. 3 . 3 224, Ke. ee 4 * 35 
ge, s Kennet, p. 693, State Trials, vol, i. p. 233, 234, K. 
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sf Saliſbury, was dead “: Suffolk, a man of lender capa- 
1613. city, had ſucceeded him in his office: And it was now his 
taſk to ſupply from -an exhauſted treaſury, the profuſion of 
James and of his young favourite. The title of baronet, in- 
vented by Saliſbury, was ſold; and two hundred patents of 

that ſpecies of knighthood, were diſpoſed of for ſo many 

affixed to it!: Privy ſeals were cireulated to the value 


amount of 152,000 pounds n: And ſome monopolies, 
of no great value, were e But all theſe expedients 
proved inſufficient to ſupply the King's neceſſities; even tho 
he began to enter into ſome ſchemes for retrenching his ex- 
pences . However ſmall the hopes of ſucceſs, a; new 
Parliament muſt be ſummoned, and this dangerous expedi- 
x widen Lach it ne na nn once more be put A 

21 AUD 2 Enn OA ri 1 
7674. Wun N. the, mm nr aſſembled, they diſcovered an 
-extraqrdinary alarm, on account of the rumour, which was 
5th of Aprileſpread, abroad concerning undertakers p. It was reported, 
that ſeveral perſons, atrached to the King, had entered into 
ogg aconfederacy.; and. having Bid: a regular plan, for the new 


and had. undertaken. to ſecure a majority for the court. 80 
13 kberty,. Had they been contented, to. follow the maxims of 
—— their predeceſlors,, ho, as the Earl of, Saliſhury.ſaid to the 


* a eee BA: dread, Py e croyn 
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22 13th of May 1619255 'B Franklyn, p 11, 332 Idem, p. 10. 

an, Pp. 490. + <> Pailiam. Hiſt, £4 v. p. 286. Kennet, p. 696. 

1 | Journ, 12 April, 24 May 1614, Kc. Franklyn, p. 48. Journ. 17 
= Tz Feb. 1609. It appears, however, that Saliſbury was ſomewhat miſtaken in 
| this fat: And if the Kings were not oftener refuſed ſupply by the Parlia- 
| | Fi: ment, 


ce Fux ableſt miniſter vom James ever poſſeſſed, the Earl 


of 200,000 erer exacted to the 


elections, had diſtributed their intereſt all over England, | 


ignorant were the commons, that they knew not this incident 
to be the firſt infallible ſymptom of any regular or eſtabliſhed. 


laſt parliament, neyer, but thrice in fix. 1575 15 Vearz, 1g. 
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— in their elections. Formerhy, the CHAT 
Kings eyen inſiſted, that none of their houſhold mould. , 
ever be elected members ; and, tho the charter was after- 1614. 
ward declared void; Henry VI. from his great favour to the | 
city of York, conferred a peculiar privilege on its citizens, 
that they ſhould be exempted from this trouble f. Tis well 
known, that, in antient times, a ſeat in the houſe being con+ 
ſidered as a burthen, attended neither with honour nor pro- 
fit, it was requiſite for the counties and boroughs to pay 
fees to their repreſentatives. About this time, a ſeat began 
to be regarded as an honour, and the country- gen emen con: 
tended for it; tho the practice of levying wages for the 
parliament· men was not altogether. diſcontinued. It. was 
not till long afterwards, when liberty was thoroughly eſta. 
bliſned, and popular aſſemblies entered into every branch 
of public buſineſs, that the members began to join profit to 
honour, and the crown found it neceſſary to diſtributę 
among them all the conſiderable offices of the kingdom. 

So little ſkill or ſo ſmall means had the courtiers, in James's 
reign, for managing elections, that this houſe of commons 
ſnowed rather a ſtronger ſpirit of liberty than the foregoing ; 
and inſtead of entering upon the buſineſs of ſupply, as urged 
by the King, who made them ſeveral liberal offers of grace d, 
they immediately reſumed the ſubject which had been 
broached laſt parliament, and diſputed his Majeſty's power 
of levying new cuſtoms and impoſitions, by the mere au- 
thority of his prerogative.  *Tis remarkable; that, in their 
debates on this ſubject, the courtiers frequently pleaded, as 
a precedent, the example of all the other hereditary mo- 
narchs in Europe, and mentioned particularly the kings of 
France and Spain: nor Was this reaſoning received by the 
houſe, either with ſurprize or indignation”. The mem- 


ment, it was only becauſe they, would not often expoſe themſelves to the ha- 
zard of being refuſed : But it is certain that Engliſh Parliaments did antiently 
carry their frugality to an extreme, and ſeldom could be prevailed upon to give 
the neceſſary ſupport to the government. . + Coke's Inftitutes, part 4. 
Chap. 1, of charters of exemption, 4 Journ, 11 April 1614. r Tbid. 


21 May 1614. bers 


= bers of the oppoſite party, either contented themſelves with 
0 vi denying the juſtneſs of the inference, or they diſputed tie 


ech of June, Clifion © ; and the King ſeized the opportanity of diſſolving 


A Hbertles and privileges, could acquieſce in none of theſe pre- 
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" ruth ß the; obſervation 7. And a patriot member in par- 
ticular, Sir Roger Owen, even in arguing againſt the impo- 
| fitions,» very frankly allowed, that the king of England wa 
enduect with as ample power and prerogative as any prince in 
Chriſtendom 7. The nations on the continent, we may ob- 
{erye, enjoyed Nill, in that age, ſome ſmall — 
bern and the Engliſh were poſſeſſed of little more. 
R ————— 
regard 60 dhe bew impoſitions. A ſpeech of Neile, biſhop 
of: Liacoin, reſſecting on the lower houle, begot ſome alter. 


immediately, with" great indignation, a parliament, ich 
had\rown o firm a reſolution of retrenching bs prerogative, 
Without communicating,” ia return, the ſmalleſt ſupply to hi 
neceſſities.” He carried his reſentment ſo far as even £6 throw 
into prifon ſome of the members, who had been the moſt fur 
ward in their oppoſition to his meaſures u. In wainz did 
he plead, in excuſe ſor this violence, the example of El. 
rabet and vther prinoes of the line of Tudor. The pets 
ple and the parliament; without abandoning for over ll thei 


cedents, however frequent. And-were'the-authocigyiof fuch 
[pigs der ee that avid beſinſorted is 


and $f or A 2 eite arg? Kraken 
IM „ Journ, 12, 21 14. 16 I N. 
| 421 v. p- 290. So little fixed a at * Jon were $0? ax 
chat the Commons complained to the Peers of a ſpetck made in e Upper 
"Hoſe by the biſhop of Lintolh, which it belonged only to that houſe to cen · 
5 the other could not regularly be ſuppoſed to | he. aryuainted 
\ Theſe at leaſt are the rules eſtabliſbed. f nee the Parliamept - became: 
2 1 0 power, and 1 — of buſineſs. Neither "the King muſt rake bo- 
tice of whit paſſes in either houſe,” nor” either 'houle'6f what Pates in the 
other, till regularly informed of it. The Commons; in their famous proteſts 
tion 162 l, fixed this rule with regard to the Kingz tho" at preſent/they would 
not bind themſelves by it. But as liberty was yet new, theſe maxims, which 
guard and regulate it, n o Kennet, 


WWW 
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ſoon. deſtroy each other, and from- che didfelmnion of the ed, 
beget ſome new. fm of civil government, more uniſotm and 
conſiſtent :.: 10 Aa 21 Nl 12 FQUIS - AFL": GSi RI 4 

Ix the pubhe and avowed conduct of the kt and the 
houſe of commons, throughout this whole reign; there ap- 
pears. ſufficient cauſe of quarrel and diſguſt; yet we are not 
to imagine, that this was the ſole foundation of that jealouſy, 


* 6 1 = 


bouſe; it often happened that à particulir member, ore 


ſentiments of liberty, which the commons canterited them · 
lelves to hear with ſilence and ſeeming approbation ; and the 


houſe to be infected with the ſame principles; and do be en- 
gaged in a combination againſt his prerogative. The King, 
on the other hand, tho! he valued himſelf extreniely an bis 
king-craft, and was not altogether incapable of difimilation, 
ſeems to have been very little endued with the gifrof {ovecy ; 
but-openly, at his table, in all ' companies, iriculcated: 
monarchical tenetz, which he had Ie ſtrongiy imbilld}-: 
fore a numerous audience, he had expreſſed Mer wic, 
great diſpaagement of tile common I of England/end 
had given che) preference, il the ſtrougeſt terms, to the ci- 
vil law; And for this indiſcretion he found bioſcif obliged to 
e in 4 a Theech w/the. former. parlament *. As a 
of, his uſual ber '8f talk, Me may, mention a 
7 tho'it paſſed ſome time alter warde, which we meet with 


in the life of Walter, and which chat poet ul uſed frequiently t to 
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90 to gurt; and he ſtood-in the circle, and ſaw James dine; 
where, among other company, there ſatat table two biſhops, 
Nele aud e The King propoſed aloud this" wee 


GNA 19 
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Whether 
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that the FT England was, ar that thine, am n « 
conlifient fabric. whole jarring and-diſcortiant.- baum X50 — R 


which prevailed between them. During debates in the 
ardent and zealous. chan the reſt, would diſplay the higheſt 


King, informed of theſe harangues, ooncluded the whole 


— | 


repeat. Wbeß eher was young. he” had the Sag 0 
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cn AP: Whether he might not take his ſubjects money, when he 
FIVE: ceded it, without all thisformalityof- parliment ? 'Neile re 
x64. plied, "God forbid you Jbhuld not + For you are the breath of 
our noftrils; ' Andrews declined * anſwering,” and faid, he 
was not ſkilled in parliamentary caſes: But upon the King's 
urging him, and ſaying he would admit of no evaſion,” the 
biſhop replied very pleaſantly: 'Why then I think your Ma- 
jeſty may ny 2 4 late my aer Te 1 We For 

; Os it . | | 


7375 1 HE Favonrits had kitherts eſcaped the inquiry of juſtice; 
Somerſet's bot he had not eſcaped that ſtill voice, which can make it- 
fl. aaf be heard amidſt all the hurry and flattery of à court, 

_ and aftoniſhes the criminal with a juſt repreſentation of his 
moſt” ſecret enormities. Conſcious of the murder of his 
friend,, Somerſet received ſmall conſolation from the enjoy- 
ments of love, or the utmoſt kindneſs and indulgence of his 

| ſovereign. The graces of his youth gradually difappeared, 

f the gaiety of his manners was obſcured; his politeneſs and 
* obliging behaviour were changed into ſullermeſs and ſilence. 
5 And the King, whoſe affections had been engaged by theſe 
ſuperficial accompliſtiments, began to eſtrange himſelf from 

— man, who no longer contributed to his amuſement. 
Tux ſagacious courtiers obſerved the firſt ſymptoms of 
| this diſguſt: Somerſet's enemies ſeized the opportunity, and 

1 offered a new minion to the King. George Villiers, a youth 

| of one-and- twenty, younger brother of a good family, re: 
turned at this time from his travels, and was remarked for 
5 te advantages of a handſome perſon, genteel air, and fa- 
 hionable apparel.. At a comedy, he was purpoſely placed 

full in James's eye, and immediately engaged the attention, 

and, in the ſame inſtant,” the affections of that monarch *. 
Aſhamed of his ſudden attachment, the King. endeavoured, 


Y Preface to Waller's Works. 2 Franklyn, p. 30. Kenne, 
Eo vol, i ii. p. 698. N {mas 
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unleſs entreated by the Queen; and he pretended,” that it 
ſhould only be in complaiſance to her choice he would agree 


her countenance to this new paſſion. It was not till en- 
treated by Abbot, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, a decent pre- 


would condeſcend to oblige her huſband, by aſking this fa- 
vour of him 2. And the King, thinking now that all ap- 
pearances were fully ſaved, no longer conſtrained his affec- 
tion, but en the office of n 
young Villiers. N Na 

TE whole court were e into parties diam he 


fortunes of Villiers, and others deemed it ſafer to adhere to 


vided between inclination and decorum, increaſed the doubt 
and ambiguity of the courtiers; and the ſtern jealouſy of 
the old favourite, who refuſed every advance of friendſhip 


ral partizans. But the diſcovery of Somerſet's guilt in the 
murder of Overbury, at laſt decided the controverſy, and 
expoſed him to the ruin and infamy N he fo well me- 
rited. 


making up the poiſons, having retired to Fluſhing, began 


laſt came to the ears of Trumbal, the King's envoy in the 
Low Countries. By his means, Sir Ralph Winwood, ſecre- 


Coke, p. 46, 47. Ruſh, vol. i. p- 486. 


fary 


n bn to conceal the partiality which: he felt for the CRAP. 


handſome ſtranger; and he employedfall-his-profonnd-poli- — 
tics to fix him in his ſervice, without ſeeming to deſire it. — 0 
He declared his reſolution not to confer any office on him, 


to admit him near his perſon. The Queen was immeiliately | 
applied to; but ſhe, well knowing the extreme to Which 
the King cartied theſe attachments, refuſed; at frſt, to len 


late, and one much prejudiced againſt Somerſet, that ſhe 


two minions ; while ſome endeavoured to advance the riſing | | 


the eſtabliſned credit of Somerſet. The king himſelf» di- 


from his rival, begot perpetual quarrels between their ſeve- 


AN i 8 endes who bad bad — in 


to talk very freely of the whole ſecret; and the affair at 


* 
* 
* 
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3 RNAP, tary of ſtate, was informed: and he carried the intelligence 
i! - Gn * immediately to. James, The King, alarmed and aſtoniſhed 
Ws 10 fad ſuch enormous gullt in a man whom he had admitted 
into his hoſam, ſent for Sir Edward Coke, lord chief juſ. 
= Ace, and earneſtly recommended to him the molt rigorous 
ad vabyaſſed ſeutiny. This injunction was executed with 
=. grat induſtry and ſeverity : The whale labyrigtht of. guilt 
8 Was carefully unravelled: The leſſer criminals, Sir Jervis 
33 Elvis,: Beutenant of the Tower, Franklin, Weſtau. hrs 
= Turner, were frſt tried and condemned; tand his 
OOounteſs were ſterwards found guilty : Northamptc 
= .. death, a little before, had ſaved him from alike, fates... 
_ r may not he unworthy of remark, that Cale, in the 
_  - rial af Mrs. Turner, wid ber, that ſhe was guilty of the 
ſeven deadly fins : She was a whore, 2 bawd,,a ſarcerey1 4 
i witch, a papiſt, a. felop, and a murderer b. „And What 
1 h | may more ſurprize us, Bacon, then atcorney-ganaraly" took 
j care to ablerve, that. poiſoning was a popith, trick tc. . Such 
| were the bigatted prejudices which prevailed in this age 
_ _ repreſented as a branch of popery.- Stowe tells uss that 


_ =. when the King came to Newcaſtle, on his- figk entry; into 
l 75 England, he gave liberty to all the priſoners, except thoſe 
i confined: far treaſon, murder, and papiſtry. When ons 


1 conſiders "theſe circumſtances, that furious higotry of the 
_ . catholics, ee e eee ar 
l S 1 n ate n 
= -- - ALL" eee 
| | puniſhment due to their crime: But the King beſtowe@a 


= muſt be confeſſed, that James's fortitude had been highly 
| laudable, had he perſiſted in his firſt intention of off 
. over to ſevere juſtice all the criminals: But let us tall be Wi 
ware of blaming him too harſhly, if, an the approach d 


d State Exigls, val. I. p. 4. a ng 


- the 
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fatal hour, n 
2 — — 
| moſt retuler-aſfiKichs.”-T6 ſoften the rigour of | their-ate; 
after ſome years impriſonment; he reſtored them to their 

73 — > paſta wich which they 
Ire A old age ily enCoblrurty. | 

| ind. they paſſed many years together in the ſime houſe, 
Without a/ . or ne with each 
| 4 other 4. 7 18 _ 0 

| *Bibeaar biſterling*, REG events, have i. 
Liſted moch on the diſimulation of Jamis's-beheviotir; When 
be delivered Somerſet into the hands of the chief juſtice; 
on the inſolent menaces of that criminal; on his peremptory 
refuſal to ſtandꝰa triat; and on the extreme anxiety of the 
' King during the whole progreſs of this afftir; Allowing all 
"theſe cireumiſtances to be true, of which ſome tre ſuſpicious, 
if not -palpably' falſe , the great remains of -tetiderrieſs, 
which James Rill-felt ſor Somerſet, may, perhaps, be ſuffi- 
cient to acoount for them. That favotrite was high-ſpirited; 
and reſotate rather to periſi than live under the -infaniy to 
which he was expoſed, James was ſenſible that he“ par- 
doning ſo great a criminal, which was of itſelf invidious, 
would —— If his obſtimate"and £ 1 
hatfed wi him®; At leaſt, —— 
in which the King had indulged his favourite for ſwveral 
years, might fender Somerſet maſter of ſo many ſecrets that 
It is impofſible, without farther light, to aſſign the -partier- 
lar cauſe of that ſuperiority; which, "tis ſad; he appeared 
. ſo much to aſſume. $i; ek HE r Des - 

Tux fill of Somerſet, and his baninment flott Ebert Riſe of 
peel the way for Vilkers to mount up at once to he fl are" 


. 
4K p. 699. ce Walden, &c. 2 t See. Ros 
Brie, article Ooke, * 1 t Bacon, vol. iv. p. 617. | Ws | 
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CHAP. NPI and of riches. Had James's . 
A 3 by common rules of prudence, the . 


affice of cup · bearer would have attached Villiers to his per- 
ſon and might well have contented one of his age and fa- 
mily; nor would any one, who was not; cynically auſtere, 
have much cenſured the ſingularity of the King's taſte in 
amuſement. But ſuch advancement was far inferior to the 


; fortune which he intended for his favourite. In the courſe 


of a few. years; he created him Viſcount Villiers, Earl, 


' Marquis, and Duke of Buckingham, knight of the garter, 


| _cinque-ports.\maſter-of the king's bench office, ſteward of 


1616. 


tics, took an infallible method, by loading him. with prema- 
a ä — r eee 
ent. n 


Weſtminſtery conſtable: of Windſor, and lord high admi- 
ral 6f England h. His mother obtained the title of Coun- 


teſs of Buckingham: His brother was created Viſcount 
Purbeck; and a numerous train of needy relations were 
all puſhed up into credit and authority. And thus the 


fond Prince, while he meant to play the tutor to his favou- 
ite, and to train him up in the rules of prudence and poli- 


Er eln i51f 
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family to ſupply with riches, were enterprizes too great for 


the empty exchequer of James. In order to obtain a little 
money, the cautionary towns muſt be delivered up to th 
Dutch; a meaſure; which has been ſeverely: cenſured by al- 
moſt all hiſtorians; and I may venture to affirm, that tho 
it muſt be owned, ſomewhat, impolitic, it has been cenſured 
much beyond its real weight and importance. | 


WIEN Queen Elizabeth advanced money for the lapport 


12 the infant republic; beſides the view of ſecuring herſelf 
axial the exorbitant power and ambition or: Spain, - ſhe 


2 ene p39. Clarendon, dee be. 
1027 | | | * Gill 


then at ten per cent. 
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ſiull reſerved the proſpect of re · imburſement; and ſhe got Cf. 
conſigned into her hands the three important fortreſſes of (SV, 
Fluſhing, the Brille, and Rammekins, as pledges for the 1616. 
money which was due to her. Indulgent- to the neceſſitous cauticnary 
condition of the. ſtates, ſhe agreed that the debt ſhould bear tonne del - 
n intereſt; and ſhe ſtipulated, that, if ever England 


a ſeparate peace with Spain, ſhe ſhould pay the troops 

which garriſoned thoſe fortrefſes d. It appears from Jea- 
nin's letters, that the ſtates had expected a very conſider - 
able abatement of the debt, even at a time when James's 
exchequer was in tolerable order, from the only conſiderable 


ſupply which his parliament had ever granted him: much 


more were they encouraged in this hope by his preſent ne- 


ceſſitous condition. In this negotiation they employed Ca- 


ron, their miniſter, who offered the King a little above the 
third" of the money which was due to him, and which 
amounted in the whole to $18,408 pounds i. It occurred 

to James, that the pay of the garriſons was ſo burthenſome 
on his ſlender revenue, that very large arrears were wing 

them, and/ they were ready to mutiny for want of ſubſiſt- 
ence *; that, ſince the King's acceſſion, above 300,000 
pounds had been expended for their ſupport, and there ap- 
peared no end of theſe charges; that by the ſtricteſt com- 


| putation, the third of the ſum, paid him preſently, was much 


preferable to the whole payable ten years after | ; that the 


| ſtates, truſting to his pacific maxims, as well as the cloſe 


union of intereſt and affection with his people, were no- 
wiſe anxious for the recovery of theſe places, and might 


7 allow them to lie long in his hands, if full payment was in- 


ſiſted on; that this union was really ſo intimate, that no 
reaſonable meaſures for mutual ſupport would be wanting 
from the Dutch, even tho freed from the dependence of 


theſe garriſons; thar the exchequer of the zepublic wart 


* Rymer; tom. xvi. p. 341. Winwood, vol. ii. p. 33. 1 Win- 
wood, ubi ſup, * Journ, 12 April 1614. 1 Money was 


** 
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by | — 9 that the ai 
ET e ſtare of d 9 7 1 requiſite du- 
ning the truce wich Spain * that the Spahiards were 4 
1 inſiſting with 224 on che reſtitution of 
ches towns, ng 10 f Fouls and, no cordial 
alliance could ever be made with that yation, while they 
remained in the hands of the Engliſh ®, ' Theſe reaſons, 
| together: with his urgent whit, Oe the King to accept 
. of Caron's offer; and he*evacunted' the catrtionary towns, 
which held the ſtates 6. töral ſudjectic und- which an 
1 | ambitious E Would have regarded as 
m mot alte polſeſfions” This 1 de date of the full 
| liberty of the Durch commonwealth,” - eee e 
„ +b ORs; 5 008 26, en ak eee TEW 
_ 617. Wren the crown of England develved-on- — it 
„ Solan might have been foreſeen by the Scots nation, that the in- 
= dependence of their kingdom, the object for which their 
anceſtors had ſhed ſuch an ocean of blood, would now be 
utterly loſt ; and that, if both ſtates perſevered in main- 
taining ſeparate laws and parliaments, the weaker would 
feel more ſenſibly the ſubjection, than if it had been totally 
ſubdued. by farce of arms. But theſe views did not gene- 
W - rally occur. The glory. of having given a {overeign to 
= their powerful enemy, the advantages of preſent peace and 
3 tranquillity, the riches acquired from the munificence of 
their maſter; 5 theſe conſiderations, ſecured; their dutiful obe- 
dience to a Prince, who, daily gave ſuch, ſenſible proofs of 
his friendſhip and partiality wowards them, Never had the 
authority of any, king, who reſided among them, been ſo 
firmly eſtabliſhed as was that of James, even when abſent ; 
and as the adminiſtration had been hitherto, conducted with 
great order and tranquillity, there had happened, no occur- 
rence to draw thither our attention. But this ſummer, the 
wg Iv reſolved to baus viſit to * native n | 


a Ruſbworth, 1 I, p. 3 = pn 


order 


JAMES £113 


order to renew ee and Aer. 

to introduce that change of eccleſiaſtical diſcipline and go- 8 
vernment, on which his mind was extremely bent. The re. 

three chief points, which the King propoſed to accompliſh 

by his journey to Scotland, were' the enlarging epiſcopat | = 

authority, the eſtabliſhing a few ceremonies in public wor- 

ſhip, nd the e Peony On the civil +: bfecri 

cleſiaſtical juriſdiction. od 57 e e 


Bor tis an obſervation, fuggeſted. by all hiſtory, —_ 
none more than by that of James, and his ſucceſſor, that 
the religious ſpirit, When it mingles with faction, contains 
in it ſomething ſuperpatural and unaccountable ; and that, 
in its operations upon ſociety, eech correſpond leſs:to their 
known caufes than is found in any, other ciremmſtance of go- 
vernment. A reflection, which may, at once, afford a 

ſource of blame againſt ſuch ſovereigns-as lightly innovate in 
ſo dangerous an article, and of apology for ſuch, as being 
engaged in an enterprize of that nature, are diſappointed 
of the expected event, and fail in their undertakings. 

WHEN the Scotiſh natiba were firſt ſeized with that zeal 
for reformation, '-which; thoꝰ it cauſed ſuch diſturbance du- 
ring the time, has ſince proved ſo ſalutary in the conſe- 
quences; the preachers, aſſuming to themſelves à character 
little inferior to the prophetic or apoſtolical, diſdained all 
ſubjection to the ſpiritual rulers of the church, by whom 
their innovations were puniſhed-and'oppoſed. The reve- 
nues of the dignified clergy, no longer conſidered as ſacred, 

were either appropriated by the preſent poſſeſſors, or ſeized 
by the more powerful barons ; and what remained, after 
mighty dilapidations, was, by act bf parliament, annexed to 
the croẽn. The prelates, however, and abbots, maintained 
their temporal juriſdictions and their ſeats in parliament ; and 
tho' laymen were ſometimes endowed with eccleſiaſtical ti- 
tles, the church, notwithſtanding its frequent proteſtatibns 
to the contrary, was ſtill ſuppoſed to be repreſented by thoſe 
n in che ſtates of the kingdom. After many 


C3 ſtnuggles. 


CHAP. 
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the King, even before his acceſſion to the tune 


„ e England, bad acquired ſufficient influence over the Scots 


16177. 


clergy, to extort from them an acknowlegement of the par- 
liamentary juriſdiction of biſhops; though attended with 


| many precautions, in order to ſecure themfelves againſt the 


ſpiritual - encroachments of that order“. When king of 


England, he engaged them, tho {till with great reluctance 


on their part, to advance a ſtep farther, and to receive the 
biſhops as perpetual preſidents vr moderators in their eccle- 


| Gaſtical ſynods ; re · iterating their proteſtations againſt all 


_ ſpiritual juriſdiction of the prelates, and all controuling power 


over the preſbyters f. And by ſuch gradual innovations, 


the King flattered himſelf, that he would quietly introduce 
epiſcopal authority : But as his final ſcope was fully ſeen 
from the beginning, every new advance gave freſn occaſion 
of diſcontent, and aggravated,” inſtead of ſoftening, 2 0 ab- 
horrence entertained againſt the-prelacy. 


WIA rendered the King's aim more apparent, were ahe 


| n which, at the ſame time, he uſed to introduce 
into Scotland ſome of the ceremonies of the church of Eng. 


und: The reſt, it was eaſily foreſeen, would ſoon follow. 


The fire of devotion, excited by novelty, and inflamed-by 
oppoſition, had ſo poſſeſſed the minds of the Scots reform- 


ers, that all rites and ornaments, and even order of wor- 


| hip, were diſdainfully rejected as uſeleſs burthens; retard- 


ing the imagination in its rapturous ecſtaſies, and cramping 


the operations of that divine ſpirit by which they ſuppoſed 


bliſhed, the moſt naked and moſt ſimple imaginable; one that 


themſelves to be animated. A mode of worſhip was eſta- 


borrowed nothing from the ſenſes; but repoſed itſelf intirely 


on the contemplation of that divine eſſence which diſcovers 
Itfelf to the underſtanding only. This ſpecies of devotion, fo 


worthy of the ſapreme Being, but ſo little ſuitable to hu- 


man frailty, was obſerved to occaſion great diſturbances in 


the breaſt, and in many reſpects to confound all rational 


Sao io f and. 7 inet 
principle 
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A of ee behaviour. „The ES 
for theſe, extraordinary rapturcs, reaching e b obs by. hee , 
glances, ſinking again. under its own Yb rejecting Ne id Wm 
exterior aid of pomp and ceremony, Was, ſo gecupied is in this | 
inward. life, that it fled from every intercourſe of Xicty, 
and from every. ſweet. or chearful amuſement, Which could 
ſoften or humanize the chgraſier. It was ng eo all diſ- 
cerning eyes, and had not eſcaped the King's, 1 by the 
prevalence of fanaticil; m, a gloomy. and, ſullen 
5 eſtabliſhed itlelf among. the people; a ſpirit, 1 hi af 
dangerous ; independent and diſorderly ; ? animated equally 
with a contempt of authority, and a hatred to every, other 
mode of religion, particularly to, the catholic, - In order to 
mellow theſe humours, James endeavoured to infuſe 2 {mall _ | 
tinCture of ceremony into the natio worſhip, and to intro- 
| duce ſuch rites as might, in ſogie degree, occupy the mind, 
and pleaſe the ſenſes, without departing too far from that ſim- 
plicity, by which the reformation was diſtin uithed. The 
finer arts too, tho” ſtill rude in theſe horthern Kingdoms, were 
employed to adorn' the” churches; and the” King's s chapel, 
in which an organ was erécted, an} fende pictures and ſta- 
tues pet was ah 28 4 model to the reſt of the 


wards that ſpiritual. 49 io 1 e E * of their 
horror and averſion. Every thing was deemed impious, bpt 
their own ayſhical « comments on the {cry tures, which they 
idolized, and whoſe caltern prophetic, ve. they * 


in every common occurrence of fe. ** 


Ir vill not be neceſſary to give ee prong 
the ceremonies which the King was ſo intent to eſtabliſh. 
Such iaſtitutions, for a time, are eſteemed either too divine 
to have proceeded from any other being than the ſupreme 
Grate of the univerſe, or too diabolical to have been de- 
& 4 F rived 
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CHAP. ſtruggles, the King, even before his acceſſion to the thnewe 
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et England, bad acquired ſufficient influence over the Scots 


clergy, to extort from them an acknowlegement of the par- 
liamentary juriſdiction of biſhops; though attended with 
many precautions, in order to ſecure themfelves againſt the 
ſpiritual encroachments of that order. When king of 


England, he engaged them, tho' {till with great reluctance 


on their part, to advance a ſtep farther, and to receive the 
biſhops as perpetual preſidents or moderators in their eccle- 


ſiaſtical ſynods ; re · iterating their proteſtations againſt all 
_ ſpiritual juriſdiction of the prelates, and all controuling power 
over the preſbyters f. And by ſuch gradual innovations, 


the King flattered himſelf, that he would quietly introduce 
epiſcopal authority: But as his final ſcope was fully ſeen 
from the beginning, every new advance gave freſh occaſion 
of diſcontent, and aggravated,” inſtead of ſoftening, wand 
horrence entertained againſt the-prelacy. ONS 
WIA rendered the King's aim more apparent, wens the 


_ endeavours, which, at the ſame time, he uſed to introduce 
into Scotland ſome of the ceremonies of the church of Eng- 
und: The reſt, it was eaſily foreſeen, , would ſoon follow. 


The fire of devotion, excited by novelty, and inflamed by 
oppoſition, had ſo poſſeſſed the minds of the Scots reform- 


ers, that all rites and ornaments, and even order of wor- 
ſhip, were diſdainfully rejected as uſeleſs burthens; retard- 


ing the imagination in its rapturous ecſtaſies, and cramping 


the operations of that divine ſpirit by which they ſuppoſed 


themſelves to be animated. A mode of worſhip was eſta- 


bliſhed, the moſt naked and moſt ſimple imaginable ; one that 


borrowed nothing from the ſenſe$; but repoſed itſelf intirely 


on the contemplation of that divine eſſence which diſcovers 


itſelf to the underſtanding only. This ſpecies of devotion, fo 


. worthy of the ſupreme Being, but ſo little ſuitable to hu- 


man frailty, was obſerved to occaſion great diſturbances in 


the breaſt, and in many reſpects 0 confound all rational 
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princi 4 2 and behaviour. ſtraining -C 
| for op extraordinary” rapturss, N "7 'by ſhort , XL. 
glances, ſinking again under its own weaknels, 5 a 7 i 
exterior aid of pomp and ceremom, was, ſo oxcupie in this. 
inward. life, that it fled. from every, intercourle of ſociety, 

and from every, ſweet or chearful An AFR 
ſoften or humanize the character. It was obvious to all 717 
cerning eyes, and had not eſcaped the King's, that by the 
prevalence of Pave m, a gloomy, and. ſullen diſpoſition 
eſtabliſhed itſelf among. | the people; a {ſpirit 9bſtinate and 
dangerous; independent and diſorderly; F Animated equally 
with a contempt of authority, and a hatred to every, other 
mode of religion, particularly to, the catholic, - In order to 
mellow theſe humours, James endeavoured to infuſe a {mall 
tincture of ceremony into the national worſhip, and to intro- 
duce ſuch rites as might, in ſome degree, occupy the mind, 
and pleaſe the ſenſes, without departing tc too far from that fi im- 
plicity, by which the reformation was di uithed. | The 
finer arts too, tho” ſtill xude in theſe eek ingdoms, were 
employed to adorn the churches; and th e King's s chapel, 
in which an organ was erécked, and ſome pictures and ſta- 
tues diſplayed, was propoled as 7 model to TA reſt of the 
nation. But muſic was grating to the ; prejudiced e ears of the 
Scots clergy ; ;, {culgture and painting appeared: inſtruments « of 
idolatry ; the furplice was a rag of popery ; and each mo- 
tion or geſture, preſcribed by the litur A was a ſtep to- 
Wards that ſpiritual Babylon, ſo much the Object of t their 
horrar and averſion, Every thing Was deemed impious, but 
their own ical comments on the ſexiptures, which they 
idolized, and whoſe. kalter Prophet th hey Fe 


in every common occurrence of hf 


Ir will Ls eee 
e ename which the King was ſo intent to eſtabliſh. 
Such inſtitutions, for a time, are eſteemed either too divine 
to have. proceeded from any other being than the ſupreme 
Creator of the univerſe, or too diabolical to have been de- 
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See Reif Ocker thai ax Imfernsl demon. But no focner is 
Node & che eontiGverlſy patt; than they are pmiverſally 
6j. diſcbitred to Be uf ib tte importance as fearce to be men · 
tie digt) annett me grdieaty courſe of human 
nay It is here fufficient to reihark, that the rites 
inbrifated by james regarded the kneding at the ſacrament, 
prNatts combrenion!? private baptifin}\oonfirmation of chil. 
die gd tHe obſervance of Chriftmas and” other feſtivals ", 
Theſe beremolies were dfterwards known by the name of 
thewkticles'6f Perch, from the pn ping they were ra. 
fiediby de aſſembly. IK nl. Fe e 48 25 
5 55 00 ITY of diſcipline and Venti besen the 
..CQUIC 
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#5 55pm Scotland, which Was James's aim, 
ope to eſtabliſh, but by firſt ing an 
1 is own authority in "aft eccleſiaſtical 
ing could be more contratY to the practice 
of the | Preſbyterian clergy, "The eccle- 
a the power of ne. excom- 


| a „were forfeited to the crown. 
Not Who 1 5 eps 1 before infliffing this 
ſentende, farmal bf regular, in propettidn ts the weight of 
ir, Without accuſer, without ſummons, withoub i trial, any 
eccleſiaſtical court; however inferior, clametimes pretended, 
in -= ſuh¹ν,EJ manner, 10 proncunce a. entenceiof excom - 
munition; for any cauſe, and agaitſt in perſon, even 
to he nel not within the -bounds off their juriſdictian 9, 


nur the dergy'contented not thaifelveswith" the url. 

| poitedJuriſdiftion, which they exerted incekſiaſtcal mit- 

| ; » Franklyn,” p. 25. * n 2 8 

2 ters : 
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ditions' and | 2 , 
St. e as to pronounce - 
all kings the devibs children ; he gavetheQueen of England 
the appellatian of atheiſt he aid, that the treachery of the 
King's heart iwas now fully diſcovered. : and in his prayers 
for the Queen he uſed "theſe words Me muſt pray for her 
forthe faſhion's fake, but we have #0 qm She will ne- 
ver d; us any good, When ' ſummoned before the privy 
cquncil, ann al ys Ne any * 
—_— tho! ghe cre, oh, which 
Was of ja civil pause, Thee church adopt 

+ oak, Tho ile - edition ir ae J 
Ning d agg, fc Une, 1 nd, BEE 

| lace : as well as dex- 


pot go. xv} och luods Dube - 

r det extravagant fl pa · 
tient eonduct of james, the church began toiloſe ground, 
ever hefore the King's acceſſion to therabrongiofoRngland-: 
gut no ſooner had that event taken plate, than he-made the 
Scots clergy ſenſihle, chat he was begomeithe ſareręeign uuf 
great kingdom, which + he governed wirh great unthority. 
Tho' formerly he would have thonght himſelf, happy to have 
made a fair partition with them of the civil and gccleſiaſtical 

1996. 4 x7 Dec, 16. I Spethwoods. 4 Id. 
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A authority, he vag ho reſolved. to exert a ſupreme juriſdic- 
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1615. 


23th June. 
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tion in church as well as ſtate, and to put an end to their ſe- 


ditious practices. An aſſembly had been ſummoned at 


Aberdeen ; bat, on account of his journey to. London, 


he prorogued. it to the hear following. Some of the clergy, 


diſavowing his eccleſiaſtical ſupremacy, met at the time firſt 


appointed, notwithſtanding his prohibition. He threw them 


into priſon. Such of them as ſubmitted, and acknowleged 
their error, he pardoned. The reſt he brought to their 
trial. They were condemned for high treaſon. He gave 
den wer hat bat baniſhed them the kingdom, Ste o 
them ſuffered this penalty Nin ae YO 4ST TT: - 


Tus general aſſembly was abroad, induced{;/t0 ac- 


knowlege the King's authority in ſummoning eccleſiaſtical 


courts, and to ſubmit to the juriſdiction and viſitation of the 


biſhops. Even their favourite ſentence of excommunication 
was declared invalid, unleſs confirmed by the ordinary. 


The King recommended to the preſbyteries, the members 
whom they ſhould elect to this aſſembly; and every thing 
Nm res it with little roads IE * 
derty *, N | 4 | 
By his on prerogative likewiſe, which be bats to have 
ſtretched on this occaſion, the King erected a court of high 
commiſſion q, in imitation of that eſtabliſhed in England. 
The biſhops and a few of the clergy, who had been ſum- 
moned together, willingly acknowledged this court; and it 


. proceeded immediately upon buſineſs, as if its authority 


Bor James hate the final blow for the time when he 
"ſhould himſelf pay a viſit to Scotland. He propoſe to the 
Parliament, which was then "affembled, that they ſhould 
enact, that, whatever his Majeſty ſhotild determine in the 
external poverninent of the church, with the conſent of 


ul * ll "MY 
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6: e biſhops, and eee cAAP. 
« miniſtry, ſhould have the forte of à la i. What num- 


ber ſhould be deemed competent was not determined: And 167. 
their nomination was left-intirely to the King: So that his 
eccleſiaſtical authority, had this bill paſſed; would have been 
eſtabliſhed in-its full extent. Some of the clergy proteſted. 
They apprehended, they ſaid, that the purity of their church 
would, by means of this new authority, be polluted with 

all the rites and liturgy-of the church of England, James, 
dreading clamour and oppoſition, dropped the act, which 
had already paſſed the lords of articles; and aſſerted, that 
the inherent prerogative of the crown contained more 
power than was recognized by this bill. Some time after, he 10th Jwy. 
called, at St. Andrews, a meeting of the biſhops and thirty- 
ſix of the moſt eminent clergy. He there declared his reſo- 
lution of exerting his prerogative, and of eſtabliſhing, by 
bis own authority, the few-ceremonies which he had recom— 
mended to them. They entreated him rather to ſummon a 
general aſſembly, and to procure their conſent. The King 
aſking, What aſſurance he might have of the aſſambly's con- 
ſent ? they anfwered, That they faw'no reaſon to the con- 
trary, and knew that the aſſembly would yield to any reaſon - 
able demand of his Majeſty, But if it fall out otherwiſe, ſaid 

the King, and my demand be refuſed; my difficulty ſball be 

the greater: And'when I. ſball uſe my authority in eftabliſh- 
ing the ceremonies, they "will call ms tyrant and perſecutor. 

All crying ont, that none could be ſo mad; Yet experience, 

ſaid the King, tells me, that it may readily happen. There- 
fore, unleſs I be made ſure, I will not give way to an 4. 
ſembly. Galloway, one of the miniſters, ſaying, that the 
Archbiſhop of St. Andrews would anſwer for them, be 
Archbiſhop refuſed For that he had been deceived by py 
3 and had ſufficiently experienced their breach of pro- 

nan. your Majeſty will truſt me, 


t Spotſwood. Franklpn, v.29 


I will 
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| Tur this aſſembly, which met 4 the King's 30 
ace five! Bode eluded all his applications; and it was Wl 
not till the ſubſequent year, that he was able to procure a 
vote for receiving his ceremonies... And. thro! every ſtep af 
this affair, in the parliament as well as in all cha general 
- aſſemblies, the nation betrayed the utmoſt; reluctance to 
all | theſe innovations; and nothing but James's importu · Wl 
nity and anthority bad .mtorted. 4 ſeeming conſent, which 
was belied by the inward ſentiments of all ranks of people. | 
Even the few, over whom religious; prejudices were not ll 
prevalent, thought the national honous ſacrificed. by a ſer- BY. 
vile imitation of the modes of worſhip practiſed in England. 
And every prudent man agreed in condemning the meaſures Wl 
of the King, who, by an ill- timed zeal for inſignificant ce- 
. remonies, had betrayed, tho' in an oppoſite manner, equal 
-narrowneſs of mind with the perſons whor he, treated with Wil 
ſuch contempt. It was judged, that, had nat theſe..dan- Wil 
gerous humours been irritated by oppoſitiom; had they been il 
allowed peaceably to evaporate; they would at laſt have ſub · Wl 
ſided within the, limits of law. and civil autherity. And s 
all fanatical religions naturally pr re . | 
. bounds the numbers and Tiches of the Lecleſiaſtics; no | 
ſooner is their firſt fire ſpent, than they lola. the.moſt dau- | 
y geerous part of their credit over the people, and leave them 
= under the gatural n 
; moral obligations. 
Ar the ſame time that James ſhocked, info e 
manner, the religious principles of his Scots ſubjects, he 
acted in oppoſition to thoſe of his Engliſh. He had ob- 


ſerved, in his progreſs - thro'- England; that a judaical ob- 
{ervance of the Ie e Fg 6 
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was every day gaining ground thronghout the kingdom, CHAP. - 
and that the people, under colour of religion, were, contrary ., 
to former practice, debarred from ſuch ſports and recreations 1617. 
as contributed both to their health and their amuſement x. 

Feſtivals,” which in other nations and ages are partly dedi- 

cated to public worſhip,” partly to mirth and Vociety, were 

here totally appropritted to the offices of religion, and ferved 

to nouriſh thoſe ſullen and be water dens, to Which 

the people were, Uf 2 To coor ſabject. 


The King falſely concluded, thab lt Ae to infuſe 
chearfulneſs into this dark ſoirit of devotio 1 Re iſſued a 
prodlamation”'to allow and hs hl Hike ſervice, 45 


al kinds of lawful games and enekeiles; And, by bis auttis- 
rity, he endeaybured to give {anion to a pi which 2 Pur: 
his fubjects_ regarded as the volt prot . 
1 447 5010 Zune! 15 4. | : 


Hua 471 (7, B93 St mn ep d r * 
ges, gg 2 Mae 31. b 1 : 
re chiefl y the pur} itans, were in'this particular, 2 bill was introduced * 
dn e in the isch of the King, for the more {tri 


obſervation of the Sunday, Which they affected to call the Sabbath. Obe 

herd oppoſed this bill, objefted to the appel lation ef Sabbath as puritani- 

al, defended danging by the example of David, and ſeems even to-bave juſtified 

ſports on that day. - - For this profaneneſs he was led the houſe, | by the 

ſuggiſtion. of Mr. Pymi The Houſe of 575 oppbtcd fo far this puritanical 

2 the Commons, that they propoſed, that the appellation of. Sabbath 
into that of Lord's Day; ; Journ. 1 5x 16 Feb, 1620, 23 
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Sir „le bags, erpedition. n 8 e 
furredlions in Bobemia. — of the Pa- 
| latinate —— Negaiiatians "with Shain..4 par- 
 liament.——Parties.-——Pall of Bacon. Rup- 


ture between King and ore ——— 
de . 55 
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A” the tine hen Ur Walter —_ was fit confined 
to the Tower, his violent and haughty temper had 

rendered him the moſt unpopular man in England; and his 
condemnation was chiefly owing to that public odium under 
which he laboured. During the thirteen years impriſon- 
ment which he ſuffered, the ſentiments of the pation were 
much changed with regard to him. Men had leiſure to 
reflect on the hardſhip, not to ſay injuſtice; of his ſentence; 
they pitied his aftive and enterprizing ſpirit, Which lan- 
guiſhed in the rigours of. confinement ; they were ſtruck 
with the extenſive genius of the man, who, being educated 


| amidft naval and military enter prizes, had furpaſſed in the 


purſuits of literature even thoſe of the moſt recluſe and {e 
dentary lives; and they admired his unbroken magnanimity, 
which, at his age and under his circumſtances, could, en- 
gage him to undertake and execute ſo great a work as his 
hiſtory of the world. To increaſe theſe favourable diſpo- 
ſitions, on which he built the hopes of recovering his li 


| berty, he ſpread the report of a golden mine, which he had 
diſcovered in Guiana, and which was ſufficient, according 


to his repreſentation, not only to inrich all the adventurers, 


but to afford immenſe treaſures to the nation. The King 


gave little credit to theſe mighty promiſes; both becauſe 
he believed that no ſuch mine as that deſcribed was an). 


where in nature, and becauſe he conſidered Raleigh as 1 
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= a check upon þ his future behayiour. | 
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man of e fortunes, whoſe buſineſs it was, by any, vim. 
means, to procure his freedom, and to reinſtate himſelf in . 
credit and authority. Thinking, however, that he had 95 2 „ 
ready undergone: fufficient puniſhment, he. releaſed him 

from the Tower; and when his vaunts of the golden mine 
had engaged multitudes to aſſociate with him, the King 
gave them permiſſion ta try the adventure, and, at their 
deſire, conferred on Raleigh authority over his fellow 
adventurers. Tho ſtrongly {allicited,, he. ſtill refuſed to 
grant him a pardon, which ſeemed a natural conſequence, 
when he was intruſted with power and command. But 
James declared himſelf Qill diffident of Raleigh's deſigns ; 
and he intended, he faid, to reſerve the former 1 as 


+4 26-1 Neon. 
- RALEIGH; well knew, PO Pa ay >a a 
rerpoſe to invade any of the Spaniſh ſettlements He there · 
fore firmly denied that Spain had planted. any colonies ou 
that part of the ooaſt where his mine lay. When, the am- 
baſſador of that nation, the famous Gandomar, alarmed at 
ſtill proteſted the innocence of his intentions: And James 
aſſured Gondomar, that he durſt not form any haſſile at- 
tempt, and chat he ſhould pay with his head for ſo audar 
cious an enterprize. But the miniſter wiſely concluding. 
that twelve armed veſlels were not fitted out without ſome 
purpoſe of invaſion, conveyed the intelligence to the court 
of Madrid; who immediately gave orders for arming and 
fortifying all their ſettlements, pens thoſe along the | 
coaſt of Guiana. | u "I 
Wr the courage and avarice of-the Spaniards 2 
Porkugicls Md Goes fs many new worlds, they were 
teſolved to ſhew themſelves ſuperior to the barbarous hea- 
thens whom they invaded, not only in arts and arms, but 
alſo in the juſtice of the quarrel : They applied to. Alex - 
ander VI. who then filled the . papal chair; and he gene- 


roully beſtowed on the Spaniards dhe whole welterp, and gn 
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CHAP; the Portugiieſe the whole eaſtern part of the globe. the | 


XALYNT. 
1618. 


more ſcrupubus pröteſtants, who acknowleged not- the 
Aare of "tHe Roman poittiff; efkabliſhed che firſt diſeb- 
very as the fouridatiod of hen, title; and if 4 prrate br fen. 
adventurer of their nation had but ere dell a ſtick" or ſtöne 


on the coaſt, as à memorial of his taking poſſeſſion, they 
cConcluded the whole continent to belong to them, and 


remained certain and indefeazable. But it had happened is 


to the continent of Guiana, a region 


choughit themſelves intitled to expel or ex terminate, as 


ufurpers, the antient poſſeſſors and inhabitants. It wus in 
this manner that Sir Walter Raleigh, about twenty-chree 
years before, had acquired to the crown of England a daim 
as large as the half 
of Europe; and tho he had immediately aftet left the 
coaſt, he yet pretended that the Enpliſh title to tlie whole 


the mean time, that the Spaniards, not knowing or not ac: 
knowleging this imaginary claim, had taken poſſeſſion. of 
a part of Guiana, had formed a ſettlement on the river 
Oronooko, had built a litue town called St. Thomas, and 
were there working ſome mines of ſmall value. 

Jo this place Nuleigh directly bent his courſe; and, re- 


„„ ͤ yaa 


the largeſt ſhips, he ſent up the reſt to St. Thomas, undet 
the command of his ſon, and of captain Keymis, a perſon 


intirely devoted to him. The Spaniards, who had expected 


this invaſion, fired on the Engliſh at their landing, were 
repulſed, and purſued” into the town: Young Raleigh, to 
encourage his men, called out, That this was the true mine, 
and none but fools looked for any other ; and'advancing upon 


the Spaniards, received a ſhot, of which he immediately 


expired. This difmayed not Keymis and the others. They 


carried on the attack, got poſſeſſion. of the town, which 


F n nan ding cf 


Rateicn did not pretend that be had hiniſlf ſeen the 
2 c 
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of : It was Keymis, he ſaid, who had formerly diſeprered © 
it, and had. brought him that lump. ai sene bene 
.. eto ym, ho gped "He 
that he was, withig two hours march. of , che plagg, refuted, 
on the molt abſurd- pretenccs, to take any, effectual, ſtep to- 
wards the finding it a and he returned immediately to Ralcigh, 
with the melangholy;news of his ſon's death, and the ill ſuc- 
cels of the · enter prize. Senſible to reproach, and dreading 
puniſhment for his behaviour, Keymis, in deſpaix, getired 
into his cabbin, and put an end to his own lite. nen Aich 
Tx other adventurers now concluded that they were de- 
ceived by Raleigh; that: he never had known of an ſueh 
mine as he pretended to go in ſearch of; that his intention 
had ever been to plunder St. Thomas; d having emu 
raged his company by the ſpoils of that place, to have thedce 
proceeded to the ĩnvaſion of the other Spaniſti ſettte mots; 
that he xpected td repair his ruined fortunes b 
enter prizes; and that he truſted to the money he ſi mati acC- 
quire, for making his peace with England yr if ch,Umdͤea 
failed him, that he propoſed to retire into ſome other c- 
try, where his riches would ſecure his tet.. 4d oF 
* ſmall acquiſitions, gained by the ſpoil e Star ente, 
— Raleigh's companions from entering it Me 
views; tho" there were many Erottnſtances in ths treaty Hd 
he tranſactionsberween the rab nations vhith Invite 
10 engage in — piratical wat "agdinſt the Nr W 
| WHEN Fngland mace pe peace Wich Spain, the be 
of Henry IV. was imitated, who, At the treaty of Ve e 
finding heul in "SFafting all queſtions with re 
the Indian trade, had agreed to paſs 01 over that 1 1 6 
tal ſllencs The Spaniards, having,” alt along, Fibre 
ſevere edicts againſt the intercourſe of Any Europeatt' al on 
with their colonies, interpreted this feet in their own 
vour, and conſidered it as a tacit acquieſcence et Kg 
land in the eſtabliſned laws of Spam. The Eighth, on 
the contrary, pretended; that, as cheychad fever ber ex- 
"VOL: . D cluded 
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5 CHAD. | eluded by nh test) from commerce with any part of the 


King of Spain's:dominionsit was ſtill as lawful on them to 
trade with his ſettlemertts in either Indids, as with his Eu- 
Fopean territories. In conſequence of this ambiguity, many 
Idyenturers from England failed to the Spayiſh, Indies, and 
met with ſevere puniſhment, when caught;;-.as they, on the 
Vther hand often ſtole, and, When ſuperior 3 
3 ade wth, the's inhabitants, and' reſiſted, nay ſon 
plundered, the Spaniſh governars. LE chin — 51 
when had been carried to t great height on both, ſides, it 
Was agreed to "bufy ! in total oblivion ; zecauſe 'of "the, diffi- 
culty;whichiavas per "7 map them, upon any fixed 
ae & ud uo aim bobn: 2 a Haus, to yn! ien 
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„BT A8 .þ there 8800 8 great. & ference. between pri 
vate adventures in ſingle ſhips, and ar fleet acting under 
a reyar Comtmiſſion 3 Ratelph's e6ni) e it ſafeſt 


900 N 


(tp revdra Marple) © England, and carry him Along with 
them totanſwer for his conduct. i eee 
empleyed many artifices firſto to en thehy! to attack 


ile Spatiih {ertlements, and, Falling" of "thi 615 0 


elcape. into. France: Rut, all tete 7 proving. 
Foljohe-was delivered inte · the King's hands: and! ſtrictly 
exanitned, as well well as his Falowzatvetiturers, Before thi 
privy, { council,” "The" co 31 2 nell 1” found n cul ty in pro- 
nouneing, that the — ſuſpicions. With regard, to Ra- 
leigh's intentions had bee well grounded; hat! he Had 
abuled the Klug in the rehfe ae nen Re ris 
of his projected REF | acted in an offeniiye 
and hoſtile manner againſt pt thathe had 
wilfullyburnet and' deftroyed's town belongi in 57 1 
of Spain, He might have” been, tried 998 0 me 
Jaw for this violence and, piracy; or by martial lau- El — 
of orders: But it as an eſtabliſhed prinetple among thoſe of 


the jong robe , chat, d He Hy. under an actual attalnder for 


Trins 4 


high tr tr caton, he. could Bot. be brouglitß to a new. rial. for 
any other. crime. To. fatisfy, therefore, the court. of 


Span, who raiſed the loudeſt complaiats agrinſt him, the 
King 
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* Sour of the ficts in this NY which ſeem to condemn Raleigh, 
are taken from-the King's declaration, which being publiſhed by authority, 


when the facts were recent, being extrafted from examinations before the 
privy, council, and ſubſcribed by fix counſellors, among whom was Abbot 


ecntion * the enn — v. 


arch. ſhon of Canterbury, 2 prelate no-wiſe complaiſant to che court, muſt be 


allowed to have great weight, or rather to he of undoubted tredit. Vet the 
moſt materia] facts are confirmed either by the nature and reaſon of the thing, 
or by Sir; Walter's own apology Alt his letters. he King's vindication is in 
the Harleyan miſcellany, Vol. o. 2. 

1. Tuts ſeems to be an probably; that the Spaniards, who knew 
nothing of Raleigh's pretended mine, ſhould have built a town, in ſo 
wide a coaſt, W tires miles of it, The chances are extremely againſt 
fuch x ſuppoſition : And it is more natural to think, that the view of plun- 
dering the town led him thither, thati that of working a mine. 2. No 
ſuch mine is there ſound to this day. 3. Raleigh in fact found no mine, and 
in fact he plundered and burned a Spaniſh town. Is it not more probable, 
therefare, that the latter was his” Fiteation's' How cad Hf Tecrers' of His 
brea't be rendered ſo viſible as to counterpoile certain facts? . He confeſſes, 
in has letter to lord Carew, that tho he knew it, yet he concealed fromthe 
King the ſettlement of the Spaniard en that coaſt, Does not this fact 
alone render him ſufficiently crimin if} 575 His commiſtion impowers him 
only to ſettle on à coaſt poſſeſſed by Forge a barbatous inhabitants. Was 
it not the moſt | evident breach of ers t6 diſembark or n st poſſeſſed 
by, Spaniards ? 6. His orders to Aux. when] he ſent him up the river, are 
contained in hi own apology, and f rom them 1 it appf . 58 he knew (what 

le) that the Spaniar een refit, yo woul oppoſe the N55 
lich landing and raking poſſeſnon of the country. Eis intentions} therefore, 


were hoſtile fram the beginging. Without provocation, and even when 


We . gave Keymis orders to diſlodge the Spaniards ſrom their own | 
1 


town... Cou any enterprize be more hoſtile ? And, Fonſidering t! the Spaniards 
as allies to the 'na ion, "could any enterprize be more criminal Was he not 
the aggrefſor, even though it ſhould be true that the Spaniards fired upon hĩs 
men at landing? Tis ſaid, he killed three or four hundred of them. Is that 
ſo lebt a matter? 8. In his letter to the King, and in his azology, he 

nds his Jefenel on former hoſtilities exerciſed by the Span ards againſt 
othet companies of | Engliſhmen, Theſe are accounted-for by the ambĩguĩty 
of the treaty, between the nations. And it is plain, that tho theſe might 


and be reaſons for the King's declaring war againſt that nation, they 


ld never intit e Raleigh t) declare war, and, without any commiſſion, or 

2 trary to his commiſſion, to invade the Spanith ſettlements, Hy pretends 
indeed that peace was never made with Spain in the Indies : A mot abſurd 
notion! The chief hurt which the Spaniards could receive 1 England 
D 2 Was 


\ 
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King made uſe of that power which he had purpoſely re- CHAP. 
ferved-in his own hand, and ſigned the warrant for his e. N 


1618, 
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cen. Stn Walter Raleigh, Uifindingthis fate inevitäble, coE- 
4 =" — e | 
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4a WR Ladies and EEE wobldtive made geg all, if dodil- 
dies had bern Kull t to be continued on theſe ſettlements; By ſecret agreement, 
the for. ood were ſtill allowed to ſüpport the Ditch even after the'treaty "of 
peace. Tf they had Uſo been alfowed"t5irivale” the Spanith" ſetrlements, tie 
treaty had been à full peace to England, while the Spaniards were ſtill ex- 
poſed to the full effects of war. 9. If che claim to the property of that 
country, as firſt diſcoverer, was good, in oppoſition! to preſent ſettlement, 26 
| ' Raleigh pretends; why was it not laid before the King with all its cireum- 
| | |  Ranees, and ſubmitted" to his judgment? 10. Rileigh's force is ;acknow- 


by himſelf to have been inſuſficient to ſupport him in the poſſeſſion of 
Thomas againſt the power of which Spain was maſter on that coaſt ; yet 
it was ſufficient, as he owns, to take by ſurprize and plunder twenty towns. 
Tt was not therefore his deſign to ſettle, but to plunder. By theſe confeſ- 
ions Which I have here brought together, he plainly betrays; himielf. 77. 
Why did he not ſtay and work his mine, as at-firſt he projected He appre- 
Hended that the Spaniards would be upon him with a greater force. But be- 
fore he left England, he knew that · this muſt be the caſe if, he inyaded any 
3 part of the:Spanith colonies, His intention therefore never was. to ſettle, but 
. only to plunder, 12. He acknow)-zes, that he knew neither the depth nor 
| quantity-of the Mine, but only chat there was ſome ore there. Would he 
have ventared alla hie fortune and credit on ſo precarious a x foundati on T 13+ 
Wauld the, other adventurers, if made acquainted, with Ibis, | ave riſqued 
every thing te attend him? , Qught a fect to have, been equippe for an ex- 
petiment ? Was there not plainly an impoſture in the minagement e of this 
affair n 14 He: fays to Keymis, in his orders, Bring, but. a baſket or two of 
ere, and ite} ſatiafy, the: King, that, wy projeR; vgs not imaginary, 5 
* Vas eably-done from; the Spaniſh amines 5, and he ſeems, to have been chiefly 
KN. not attempting it. Such a view . Vas a \ premeditated. 
apolagy· to et his cheat. . x5, The King in his 128 imputes it to 
lach, dt . oon as be was at ſea, he immediately fell ng 0 ſu ch uncer- 
tain ant! doubtful talk, of, his mine, and ſaid, that it would.he ſuf 2 Ihe 
. © brought home rn baſtetfal o org. From the circumſtance *. 17 4, it 
appears, that this i imputaticn was Dot without reaſon, ere ary many 
- other eircumſtances of great weight fa. the King's declaration ; that Raleigh, 
- when be fell down to \Plymouth, took f. n pioneers along, with him, * ich 10 
. | always declxred to be his i intention 3 that. he Was ho: Ma K of inſtru 
A 1 > Rains be N mine, but had;a ſufficient | ſtock « of walk e fores z ; 
ng Raleigh, in attacking the aniards, ployed the Vora, hi „ in 
derade, I have put into Ok 1. Nu; chop was | Deb, nt © 
a . which 


ſhifted as he ſaw convenient: Not ta ment! th 
ta ms man! y.qther pu 
rove him to be highly criminal againſt ING ES 1 0b 5 coun- 
2 How eli in his — ſays, that there lived in Loudon, in 1645, an offi- 


cet, 
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nſe of many mean artifices, ſuch as feigniag / madneſs, CHAP. 
gala annie c, 18 e to protract his 255 . 


examination, 


T7 — bopgue, who. reed cher he. heard a. pen Raleigh: heck 
x theſe words, Vol. ij. Letter 63. That was a time when t ere, Was no intereſt 


in maintaining ſuch a fact. 17, Ralcigh's account of his firſt voyage to 
| Guiana proves him to have beep. 2, man capable. of the moſt; extravagant cre- 


dulity or moſt ãmpudent impoſture. So ridiculous are the ſtories Which he 


tells of the Inca's chimexical empireiin che midſt of Guiana; > thezich city of 
El Dorado, or Manao, two days journey in length, and ſhining with gold and 
filver ; the od Peruvian prophecies in ſavour of the Engliſi, who, he. ſays, 
| were/expreſiy mind ge dis diſcoverers of that country, long. before any Eu- 


ropean had ever toucheil there; the Amazonß or republicœf women. z/ and in 


general; the vaſt and incredible riches vhich he ſau on that continaat, where 
nobody hus yet found any treaſures. This hole narration is a proof that he was 
extremely deſtetive either in ſolid underſtanding. ot morals; or both. Na man's 
character indeed ſeems ever to have been carried to ſuch entremes as Raleigh!s, 
by the oppoſite paſſions of envy and pity. In the former part of bis lif 
when he was active and lived in the world; and was probably beſt known, 


he was the object of univerſal hatred and deteſtation throughout England; in 


the latter part, when ſhut up in priſon, he became, meh, 
8 the olecr of zteat love and admirztion. donne. 11 88 1QU1q 0 gin 


As to the clrcumſtances of the narration, that Raleigh. 5 pardom· was re 


f fuſed him, that his former ſentence was purpoſely kept in force againft him, 
and that 2 went our under theſe expreſs condit ous, they may be fupported 
by the fo owing aüthorities. 2; "Phe King's word and that of fix privy- 
2 counſelſors, "who" affirm it for fact. z. The nature of the thing. If no 
ſuſpicion Rag been entertained” of his intentions, a pardon would never have 
been refuſed to a man to whom arltHortty ' was eArſtes, 3. The words of the 
commifflon tſcüf, white he ie HmpIy led Sir Walter Rule und dot /fair- 
| 2 an 0. belbved, according to the wfyal and never“ failing ſſlle on fuch occa- 
4 la nde ierten which de vrt home to Sir Ralph Winwood and to 
| ks 505 Vie, he "always wonders himſelf as a perſon unpardoned, and liable 


do the Jay, Tie ett indeed, immediately upon the failurwof his enter- 


prize, ret deſperate, aud to hav e the fate u he met 
with, 6 n 

Trop 

project ; "as if he Bad needed to lay a plot for the deſtroving a man, whoſe 
life had been fourteen years, and fill Was, in his power” The Spaniards 
wanted no 6ther intelligence to be'on their guard; but the known and public 
fact of Raleigh's armament; * And these was io reaſon why the King ſhould 
conceal from them the project of a ſettlement,” which Raleigh * and 
tha King believed to be iptirely innocent,” 


v» 3 a f cn 


retended, t that the King; gave intelligence to the Spam ards of Raleigh 3 


1618. 
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mini and procure his eſcape ; ; he now reſolved 0 
act his patt with bravery and reſolution. 'Tis a ſharp re- 


medy, he ſaid, but a ale one far all ills ; when he felt 1 5 


180 


the publick hatred, by 5 01 Nen of facts, cs 
to ſay the leaſt, may be eſteemel very e b. Wirn | 
the utmoſt indifference, he laid his head upon che "bloc R. 
and received the fatal Blow. And in his death, there 15. 
peared the ſamè great, but ill regulated mind, which, du- 
ring his life, had a hy ou itſelf 1 in "ll his condar and be- 
bivioür. n v7 bz HStmd'o 
No meafure of Thee reign was attended. with more 


public! diſſatisfaction than the Panichment of Sir Walte 2 


Mine 10 00077 T T0 112087 s nrg Bo 
'F HE King) $ chief. NYE! ſeems to have ol in his negligence, in alla o 


Rale: gh to depart without a more exact ſcrutiny : \But for this he Apol Size 
| by ſaying, 653 fureties were required for the good behaviur of Riley . 1 


all his aſſbcĩates in the enterptize ; but that they gave in bonds for on back! 1 


A cheat trhich way not perceived till ſk —— and which increaſdd the 


ſuſpicion of; bad intentions. 102150. 30131: Ol. 1097 eich Ano99% 


PE ABAPS, the King geht alſo, to have raed Rat a,pardont for 
18 and have tried him anew 8 his new bee rk pie os 
1 1 


that caſe would hot only have been; &, but conducted ini lt a U 
tionable mahner- But we aleltoldithiat a rene; [af/that Ame 
preyailed in the nation (and it{is/plainly, ſuppoſed by Sir Walter ioſhie ner 
1 0870 that, by the treaty, w 1 allowed with „the Ne # ef (the pe, 


a9 


hb the peace R made in uri And wh te chat notion ol 


„no ju 
have foutd Raleigh Nee © So that had not the Vue abet fl 
upon che old ſeritence, the Spaniare4. nyopld have 81 r ry ah 


co laint 8 ſbth {uMicient to a 
ni min eee en 


A 15 een I. thought necell; ceſſary, in order brug 0 up 1 23015 
Raleigh ; fich, tho" Very Sbw/cus Ii enerally miſtaken in rere, 


ner, that I kKhO.]. not 10 rae theybole Engliſh hiſtot .. 


a | | 40h 

Oq ft FAFIO way 8 nl 211 big dgrudnabastd 
| 4 Fran 2. 

Pu Fe taub ted 16 


d He aſſeverated in the moſt ſolemn manner, that he had no-way contri- 


buted to Eſſex's death: But the laſt let in Murden' s collection contai the 
ſrrongeſt proof to the 9 793 


Raleigh. 
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id ad. been ſo.log 1 i a i, {ee ” 


4 f | hon, was deemed. an int 5 Web . 
* | injuſtice. 17 LH, ſacrilice, 1 conceale | enemy of FOG: 
land, the life 0 Bl on Man in the lation, 8 4 


high reputation for valour and mige Siren We, 5 


truſt, and m 


eie e 1 15 waftetedon; An d he 
CONNEXJONS, whi ey King, Was now Fa to 155 
Spain, being eat diſtaſteful, rendered i js Proo 700 f q 


his complailgnce, fill; more. odiops,and unggphH n ..4 


to himſelf, and which had - been adopted by none Wt a 


predeceſſors, that any alliance, ES that pf. king, 


unworthy a prince. af, Wales; and "be never would den, 
other than a daughter of France or Spain, to be mentioned | 


as a match ger ie ſon e. Phls inſtance of pride, Which 
1 really implied mes nn eſs," as if 5 could rec [ rectve koho cuff om 
. any. Alliange, Was. „Well Kno that, Sag had, kai Faaded;. 
> fig ann = an ere tary — rue 
: actions, this 5 fr vow celebrated for politleks o 
1 ptudencę. FOE. e "Ii pt Cents he Rigg ol Spa ih 
, ts.,0f, | 
J 


100 2r| 


ba dropped. Jome, bin wing, on. that Prince his 
eldeſt daughter, wham . —— diſpoſed-of. co. the 
7 young King of France, Lewis, XIII. At chat timez che 
eee ihe pee was ry bee Me ite Kae 
il lity with regard to che ſucceſlian of, Cleese which was dids, 


puted between the proteſtant and popiſn lige. dv Hut the baĩt 


q 
b did hot then take; and Juithes,” in onſequtiice'6f of pig all 


8 ance with the Dutch, a and Haney) IV. of rance, | march- 


vip th the Þ 2 


2 ed? 4000 men, eee Sir, Edward Cecil 


y who joined theſe two powers; and put the. Marquis of 
Brandenburgh and the Palatine of Newbourg, in ria 


| I, fe A Ly 

0 of that duchy. A 464 
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JAMES hag, eatertained;; an-opiniony, which;was;peculiar:, | 


55 TE te a ſentenge, which F inall 
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enap. | GonDomar was, at this time, the Spaniſh ambaſſador 

vin. in England; a man whoſe flattery'was the more artful, be- 

cauſe covered with the appearance of / frankneſs and ſince- 

- rity. 3: whole politics were the more dangerous, - becauſe diſ- 

_ __ _  - guiſed under the maſque of mirth and pleaſantry. He now 

made offer of the ſecond daughter of Spain to Prince 

Charles; and, that he might render the temptation irre- 

n ſiſtibielto the neceſſitous monarch, he gave hopes of an im- 

menſe fortune which ſhould attend the Princeſs. The court 

of Spain, tho determined to contract no alliance with a 

heretia, entered into negotiations with James, which they 
artfaully ꝓrotracted, and, amidſt every diſappointment, {till 
ee his hopes of ſucceſs :. The tranſactions in Ger- 

many, ſo important to the Auſtrian greatneſs, became r 

dia new motive for this duplicity of conduct. 


Infurree- I that great revolution of manners which happened du 
* * ring the ſixteenth and the ſeventeenth centuries, the only 
nations who had the honoarable, tho* often melancholy 
aduantage, of making an effort for their expiring privileges, 

were ſuuh as, together with the principles of civil liberty, 
-\vererarimated with « zeal for religious parties und opinions. 
Befidesthe irreſiſtible force of mercenary armes, the Euro» 
Penn princes poſſeſſed this advantage, that they were de- 
ended from the antient royal families; that chey continued 
the ſamè appellations of magiſtrates, the ſame appearance of 
civil government; and reſtraining 'theniſelves by all the 
forms of legal adminiſtration, could inſehfigly impoſe the 
on /yoketon:theinaignarded fabjecks. 4 Even ce German Nas 
tons, ho formerly Broke'the Romam chains, hd reſtored 
berty to mankind, nos loft their own” Hberty, ahd faw 
Wich grief the abſolute authtörfry of their” pritices' firmly 
-eſtalhſhed- amongſt them; In their 'effrcum{tances,” nothing 
bg a pious zel, which! diſtegards ill motives of human 
„a rndence, could hare made them entertain fiopes” of pres 


LEO et las lt” , "Franklyn, Be 7. rr nferdto 5 
iges 


-_ 


ſerving 
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Adi longer thoſe privileges, which their anceſtors, CHAP. 
through ſo many ages, had tranſmitted to them. 8 
As the houſe of Auſtria, throughout all her extenſive do- 1618. 
winions, had ever made religion the pretence of their uſur- 
-pations, they now met with reſiſtance from a like principle; 
and the catholick religion, as uſual, had ranged itſelf on the 
ſide of monarchy ; the proteſtant, on that of liberty. The 
ſtates of Bohemia, having taken arms againſt the Emperor 
Mathias continued their revolt againſt his ſucceſſor Ferdi- 
 nand, and claimed the obſervance of all the edicts enacted 
in favour of the new religion, together with the reſtoration 
of their antient laws and conſtitution. The neighbouring 
- prmeipalities, Sileſia, Moravia, Luſatia, Auſtria, even the 
kingdom of Hungary, took part in the quarrel; and through- 
ont all theſe; populous and martial provinces, the yo! of . 
diſcord and civil war had — Is itſelf . | 
no 207 e 
. „ /FanpimanD II. wh poſſeſſed n more en and ability, 
* not more lenity and moderation, than are uſual with 
' theuflalan princes, ſtrongly armed himſelf for the recovery 
of his authority; and beſides employing the aſſiſtance of his 
ſubjects, who profeſſed the antient religion, he engaged on 
dis fide a powerful alliance of the neighbouring potentates. 
All the catholick princes of the empire had embraced his 
bs defence 4 even Saxony, che moſt powerful of the pro- 
teſtant: Poland had declared itſelf in his favour; 6 and, 
. above; all, the Spaniſh monarch, deeming his on iatereſt 
cloſely connected with that of the younger branch of his 
lamily, prepared powerful, ſuccours from Italy, and from 
he Low Countries; and he allo, advanced large ſums for 
1 bunt ſupport of Ferdinand and of the catholig religion. 
Tu ſtates of Bohemia, alarmed with theſe mighty pre- 
N began alſo to ſolicit foreign aſſiſtance; and, to- 
gether. with that ſupport, which they obtained from the 
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fg | that, beſides 
| Wer ih Ti M Hoe P 11 wh eee Ly arm 
ſog-in-la aw, 9 | ths Kip King of En England, and A. nephew to Prince 
Maurice, whoſe a thority was become. alma} abſalute in the. 
United, P royinges,,. They. hoped,, that theſe Princes, moved 
by the,connexions of blood, as, ellas y the tie of their 
common religion, would, intereſt, themſelyes in all the fortunes 
of), Frederic, and Wound Promote his greatneſs. They 
therefore made him a HM of their crown, which they 
conſidered as elective; andi the yonng .Palatine} Gitaulated:!; 
by ambition, without, conſplting, either James har, Maurice; ] 
whoſe) oppoſitian he .forelaw,; immediately acgeptad, the.ofs:: 
fer, and,marched all his forees-into Bohemia, Ar ſuppurt. O 


31 0 


his new ſubjects. 1011 lo bas 


_ Tat news of theſe events no ſooner reached England, 

than the whole kingdom was on hre to engage in the quartal. 

Scarce Was the ardour greater, with which, all the ſtates ot 
Europe, in former ages, flex ie reſcue the holy land frame 
the dominion, of infidels. The nalen, ati thatutime, were 
ſincerely attached to tha blood of their monarclis, an they 
conſidered their connex ion With the Palatine, ho had mar- 
ried a daughter of England, ag yerꝝ cloſe and, intimate, And, 

when they heard. of .catholics! carrying on urs and perſe- 
cutions againſt proteſtants, they thought their Own intereſt 
moſt deeply concerned, and regarded their neutrality as 4 1 
baſe deſertion of the cauſe of God, andiiofichis holy: teli- 


gion. In ſuch a-quarrel,- they Would ghdly hate marched 


to the oppoſite extremity. of Europe, have cplunged them 
ſelves into a chags of German politics; and! ihave expended 


all the blood and treaſure ↄf the nation, by maintaininga 


conteſt with the whole, houſe, of Auſtria, at the, yery time, 


and in the very place, in which, it was the maſt potent; and 
almoſt irreſiſtible. J off. 
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Bor James, beſides that he had too little enterprize for O. TAPS 
fach vaſt undertakings, was reſtrained by another motive, Ps 17 
which had a mighty influence over him, He refuſed o pa- 1619. 
tronize the revolt of ſubjccts againſt their ſov reign. Frem * 
the very firſt he denied to his ſon-in-aw, che title of the | 
King of Bohemia i: He forbad him ta be pray- 4 for in the 
churches under tliat appellationn: And though he owned; / 
that he had no-wiſe examined the pretenſions, privileges, 
and conſtitutioſ of the revolted ſtates x {5 exalted" was his 
idea of the rights of kings, that He bönduded ſublecks muſt 
ever be in the wrong, when they ſtood in oppelition' — * 
thoſe, who had acquired or aſſumed that majeſtie 
Thus, even in mzaftires,” founded on true politics "iis , | 
intermixed ſo many narrow prejudices, as loſt him All bis 
authority, and expoſed” Rim to the imputation of Weakheſy”' 
and wk error. | en ak wr 
Mew i airs _— high kaſtened to A criſis- 
Ferdinand lævied a mighty force under the command of the 
Duke of Bavaria an@ the Count of Bucquoy; and idvaticed © 
upon his enemy in Bohemia. Ii the Low Countries, Spi. 
nola collected a veteran army of thirty thoufünd men! 
When Edmonds, "the-King'S reſident at Bruſſels," made fe. 
— — Albert; he Was anfueted, tht” 
the orderb for this armament had been Wanfmüttecd te Spine 7 
from Madrid and that he alone ke the ſecret inteiltiotis'of 
it. Spincla ugam told the'miniſter; that his orders wier ſlill 
ſealed; untl dict) if Edmonds would accompany Im ih his 
mirclv to-Cotldnel> the would there open the und give 
him full ſutisſactipn d. It was mbrb eaſy to ſee Ws 
than to prevent tlleir ſucbeſs Almoſt at one time, it Was 
known ih England, that Frederic, Being defelted in the 
greut umd Geciſtve battle of Pragtie,” had fed with his family” 
nie m And that Spineh Pad fallen upon the Pala 
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Aa beſides 

17 5 ee Kin 1127 a, whi ich 2 aliderab ble, he Was. 
5 e the King of En _ and. nephew to Prince, 
Maurice, , whole autho ity, as become almoſt abſolute in die 
United, Proyinges, T cy. hoped, that theſe princes, moved 
by the con Lions of blood, as, Well. as hy the tie of their? 
common ręligion, would, intereſt themſelyes in all the fortunes 
of), Frederic, and would promote his greatneſs. They 


therefore made him a tender; of their con, Which they 


conſidered as elective; andiſthe yonng .Palatine] Gitaulated:!; 
by ambition, without, conſplting, either James, ,gr;Mauriee; ] 
whole) oppoſition. he forclaw,; immediately accepiad, the.ols'; 


fer and. marched all his fareesinto; Bohemia.) u port. of 
his new ſubjects. 10110 lo ba- 


Tk news of theſe events no — reached England, 


Scarce was the ardour greater, with which all; he ſtates d 
Europe, in former ages, flew to reſcute the holy land from 
the dominion. of infidels. The nation; Atathatutime, were 
ſincerely attached to the blood of, their monarchis, All they 
conſidered their connexion with; the Palatine, Who had mar- 
ried a daughter of England, ag yerꝝ cloſe and, intimate, And, 
when they heard gf .catholics! carrying on Wars and perſe - 
cutions againſt proteſtants, they thought their Own intereſt 
moſt deeply concerned, and regarded their neutralityq a 
baſe deſertion of the cauſe of God, andi iofi his haly: feli- 
gion. In ſuch ,a:quarrel;- they Would ghdly; eg ag 
to the oppoſite! extremity. of Europe, ſhave:cplbnged) them : 
ſelves into a.chaos of German politics; and have expended 
all, the blood and treaſure pf the mation, by maintaining a 
conteſt with the whole. houſe, of Auſtria, at the, very time, 

and in the very place, in which it,was the moſt potent and 

almoſt irreſiſtible. * 
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Burr James, heſides that he had too little enterprize for CA p. 


ſuch vaſt undertakings, was reſtrained by another motive, 
which had à mighty influence over him, He refuſed to pa- 
tronize'the revolt of ſubjccts again ſt their ſovereign. rem 


the very firſt he denied to his ſon-in-w, the title of he 


King of Bohemia i : He forbad him ta be prayed for in the 
churches under that appellation :” And though fle owned. 
that he had no-wiſe examined the pretenſions, privileges, 
and conſtitutio of the revolted" ſtates & j T5 exalted Was his 

idea of the rights of kings, that he cotiduded ſubjects muſt 

ever be in the wrong, when they ſtood in option to 
thoſe, who had dequited or afſiithed that majeſtie Utle“ 


Thus, even in meafures, founded on true politic James | 


intermixed ſo many narrow prejudices, as loſt him ll kjs 
authority, and expoſed "him to the imputation of Weakheſy”' 
and of error. z g! vr Is! 
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Muax while, affairs ery where haſtened to 4 criſis.” x 


Ferdinand levied a mighty force under the comma d f the 
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Duke of Bavaria and the Count of Bucquoy; and idvaticed ' | 


upon his enemy in Bohemia. fi the Low Countries Spi- 
nola collected a veteran army of thirty thoufdnd men! 
When Edmonds, the King's refident at Bruſſels, made re“ 
monſtrances the Archduke Albert; he Was anfwertd, thät 
the orderb'for-this armament had been tranſmitted ts Spiubæ 
from Madrid und that he alone ktiew' the ſecret fiſteæitiotb 
it. Splindla ugam told the miniſter, that his orders Were ſtill” 
ſealed; untl thht}oif Bdnionds world accompany 1m ih his 
mürch to CGblenti he Would chere open Pthefty” and give 
himifull ſutisfactipn l. t was mbrè eaſy to ſee his intentions, 


than to prevent tlleir ſaccels;] Almoſt at one time, it was 


known it" Englatl, that Frederic, being defekted in the 
greut and deciſive battle ef Prague had fed wich Ris family” 
into Hold} And that Spine had fallen upOn the Pati” 
| | _ -.gloftitsru Noce 
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though agteeable to religious zeal, could not, at that time, 
exorbitant the Auſtrian greatneſs, the danger was ſtill too 


douple alliance with the Auſtrian family, o muſt neceflarily 


or the uncertain hopes of plunder and of conqueſts in the 


P. nate, jand,. meeting with no. reſiſtance, except from ſome 
princes of the union, and from one Engliſh regiment of 
2,400 men, commanded by the brave Sir Horace Vere m, had, 
in a little time, made ene of He Ss e 
that principality. . 
Hin were now 3 ml e agua the 
King's neutrality and unactive diſpoſition, The FALL 
ranguillity of their own. country became di to the 
2 when they reflected on the oppreſſions and diſtreſſes 
of their proteſtant brethren in Germany. They conſidered 
not, that their inter poſition in the wars of the continent, 


be juſtiſied by any ſound maxims of politics; that, however 


diſtant to give any juſt alarms to England 3 that anighty re- 
ſiſtance would yet be made by ſo many potent and warlike 
Princes and ſtates in Germany, ere they would yield their 
neck to the yoke; that France now engaged to contract a 


be ſoon. rouzed from her lethargy, and oppoſe the progreſs 
of ſo hated a rival; that in the farther advance of conqueſts, 
even the intereſts of the two branches of that ambitious fa- 
mily muſt interfere, and beget mutual jealanſy and oppoſi 
tion; that a land: war, carried on at ſuch a diſtance, would 
waſte the blood and treaſure of the Engliſh nation, without 
any hopes of ſucceſs; that a ſea- war, indeed; might be 
bath ſafe and ſucceſsful againſt Spain, but would not affect 
the enemy in ſuch vital parts as to make them ſtop their 
career of ſucceſs in Germany, and abandon all their acqui- 
ſitions ;, and that the proſpect of recovering the Palatinate 
being at preſent- deſperate, the affair was reduced to this 
Juaple queſtion, whether peace and commerce with Spain, 


Indies, were preferable ? A ks which, at the 15 


— 
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nen teaſon; in favour of the former advantages. . | 
Janus thight have deferided: his pacific meaſures by ſuch 1620. 
Paulible argümelts: But tele ebm nor to Habe bach they. eig 
gether the motives which ſwayed him. He had enter tained Spain, 


the Utopian notion, that, as his i juſtice and modera- 

tion had ſhone-but ſo conſpicuouſſy through all theſe - teand- 
actions, the whole houſe of Auſtria / though not!awed*by 
the power of England, would willinþly, from mere beſpebt 
to his virtue, ſubmit themſelves c ſo equitable an arbitra- 
tion. He flattered" himſelf with hopes, that, after he had 
formed an intimatꝭ donnex ion with the Spaniſſt memurch, 
by means of his fon's marriage, the reſtitution ofb che Pulati- 
nate might be procured, from the motive alone of E 
ſnip and perſonal regard. He perceived not, 'that ne un- 
active virtue, che more it was extolled; the greater contemipt 
; was: it expoſed to. He was not fenfible; that the Spaiitſh 
| match wascitſdlf attended with ſuch Uifficulties; that all hi àrt 
| of negotiation would ſcarce be able to ſurmount them; much 
6 leſs, that that mate h could iſi good policy be depended an, 
I a8 the means of procuring ſuch extraordinary advatitaged. 
His unwarlikediſpoſition, increaſed by age, uetted Hin lt 
faſter in his errors, and determined m to febk the fe 
ton of .hig:ſdib-indow} by remonſtranees and ehtreũties by 
arguments and einibaſſiks, rather mat by blobdt Afd- VLUοα. 
And the: ſathe: defect of courage; which held him in ef 
foreign cmations, made bim like wiſe afraid of ſhoeläng che 
Prejudices oß his n ſtbjects, vahd*kept him from peu 
avowing tlie imenſures, which he was determined to- purſue. 


5 Or; perhaph ge hoped to turn theſe prejudices to account 
; and, by their means, engage his people to furniſh Hm with 
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CHAP. Hes firſt tried the expedient of .n etched of free· gift 
e from individuals, pretending the urgency of the cafe, which 

| 1620. would not allow leiſure for any other meaſure :' But the jea- 
A Parlia- Joufy of liberty was now. rouzed, and the nation regarded 

oy OO theſe pretended benevolences as real violences, contrary to 
| law and pernicious to freedom, however authorized by antient 

| precedent. A parliament was found to be;the only reſource, 
-which..could furniſh any large ſupplies; and ,writs were 


accordingly iſſued ogy ſummoning that great council, of the 
nation. 2223-28 | 


„ IP Inis parliament i is chile for ng the epoch, in 
36th of June; Which were firſt regularly formed, though without acquiring 
- theſe denominatians, the parties of Cour'T and Co ux TRY; 
parties, which have ever ſince continued, and which, while 
they oft threaten the total diſſolution of the government, are 
the real cauſes of its permanent life and vigour. - In the an- 
tient feudal conſtitution, of which the Engliſh partook with 
other European nations, there was a mixture, not of au- 
thority and liberty, which we have ſince enjoyed in this 
iſland, and which now ſubſiſt uniformly together; but of 
authority and anarchy, which perpetually ſhocked with each 
other, and which took place alternately, acc as cir- 
cumſtances were more or leſs favourable to either of them. 
A parliament, compoſed of barbarians, ſummoned from their 
fields and foreſts, uninſtructed by ſtudy, converſation, or 
travel; ignorant of their own laws and hiſtory, and unac- 
quainted with the ſituation of all foreign nations; a parliament 
called precariouſly by the King, and diſſolved at his pleaſures 
ſitting a few days, debating a few points prepared for them, 
and whoſe members were impatient to return to their own 
caſtles, where alone they were great, and to the chace, which 
was their favourite amuſement: Such a parliament was very 
little fitted to enter into a diſcuſſion of all the queſtions of go- 
vernment, and to ſhare, in a regular manner, the legal ad- 
miniſtration. The name, the * of the king alone 


appeared, 
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6 the common cohrſb of goverhitient';" in Etra- 
ordinary emetgetcies, he aſſumed, wilt ſtill better reaſon, 
the ſole ditectisn; the imperſect and vnformed lav left, in 


every chifig; 4 litrude' of inter pietation ; an "Which! "the 
ends, piirfuett by the inoharch,” were,” tn" e. 


to his ſubjects, little” (criiple br jealouſy was ch | 


with regard to the regulgrity öf the meats! During the 


reign of an able, fortunate, or popular bruce tis? 25 
of either houſe, much leſa of tie lower, durſt think f en- 
tering into a formed party, in oppoſition to the court; finice 
the diſſolution of the parliament muſt, in a few days, leave 


him unprotected, td the veigeance"of His ſovereign and to 
thoſe ſtretches of prerogative, hie were then ſo eafI7 
made, in rder to puniſſi an obnèxious ſubject. During un 


unpopular and weak reign, the current eommionly ran ſb 


firong againſt the monarch,” flat none durſt Hiſt themſelves 


in the court · party; or if the' prines Was able to engage any 
conſiderable batons om his ſide the queſtion was decided 
with arms in the field not by debates or arguments in a ſe- 
nate or aſſembhy. And upon the whole,” the chief circuſi- 
ſtance, which; during antlent fines,” retalneck the printe ih 
any legal form of / 4dminiftration; was, that the ſWôrd, by 
the naturei ofo the feudal tenures remained ſtill in the Hands 
of his ſubjefts; and this irregular and dangerous check Had 
much more influence than the regular and methodical Fthits 


of the las and conſtitution! As the nation" could not be 


compelled, it Was neceſſary! that every public meaſure of 


conſecquence, particnlarry that of levying new taxes, ſhould 
ſeem to be adopted by common conſent and rm 


Tut Princes of the houſe of Tudor, partly by the vi vi- 
gour of their adminiſtration, partly by the concurrence of 


favourable eircumſtances, had been able to eſtabliſh 4 more 


regular ſyſtein of government; but they drew the conflieu- 
tion'ſo neat to deſpotiſm, as diminiſhed extremely the : autho- 
rity of the parkament. That ſenate became, in a great de- 


gree, the of royal will and RA Oppoſition would 


have 
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He firſt- tried the expedient of a benevolence of free-gift 
from individuals, pretending the urgency of the cafe, which 
would not allow leiſure for any other meaſure ;' But the jea- 
louſy of liberty was now rouzed, and the nation regarded 
theſe pretended benevolences as real violences, contrary to 
law and pernicious to freedom, however authorized by antient 
precedent. A parliament was found to be;the only reſource, 
which could furniſh any large ſupplies; and writs were 
accordingly iſſued for ſummoning that great council, of, the 
nation. > Gi UP | 


— parliament is remarkable for being the epoch, in 


26th of June; which were firſt regularly formed, though without acquiring 


- theſe denominations, the parties of CourT and CouynTRY;; 
parties, which have ever ſince continued, and which, while 
they oft threaten the total diſſolution of the government, are 
the real cauſes of its permanent life and vigour. + In the an- 
tient feudal conſtitution, of which the Engliſh partook with 
other European nations, there was a mixture, not of au- 


thority and liberty, which we have ſince enjoyed in this 


iſland, and which now ſubſiſt uniformly together; but of 
authority and anarchy, which perpetually ſhocked with each 
other, and which took place alternately, according as cir- 
cumſtances were more or leſs favourable::to either of them, 
A parliament, compoſed of barbarians, ſummoned from their 


fields and foreſts, uninſtructed by ſtudy, converſation, or 


travel; ignorant of their own laws and hiſtory, and unac- 
quainted with the ſituation of all foreign nations; a parliament 
called precariouſly by the King, and diſſolved at his pleaſure 
ſitting a few days, debating a few points prepared for them, 
and whoſe members were impatient to return to their own 
caſtles, where alone they were great, and to the chace, which 
was their favourite amuſement : Such a parliament was very 
little fitted to enter into a diſcuſſion of all the queſtions of go- 
vernment, and to ſhare, in a regular manner, the legal ad- 
winiſtration. The name, the * of the king alone 


appeared, 
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had in the common corteſe of ponent; In eStra- 
ordinary emergencles, he aſſümed, with! ſtill better reaſon, 
the ſole diteRtioH/;* the imperfect and unformed- Lars left, in 


every hing, "i latirude' of ititevpretztion'; (and when the | 
ends, purfueck by the monarch,” Were, in general, agreeable 


to his ſubjetts, little” (crtiple r jealouf bens — ned, 

with regard to the regulgrity of the means. During the 
reign of an able, fortunate, or popular pritice, tio” member 
of either houſe, much leſs of the lower, dutſt think f en- 
tering into a formed party, in oppoſition to the court; finice 
the diſſolution of the parliament muſt, in a few days, leave 
him unprotetted, ta the vengeance of His ſovereign and to 
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thoſe ſtretches of prerogative, He were thett ſo ef 


made, in der to puniſſi an obne xious fubject. During un 


unpopular and weak reign, the current eommionly ran ſo 
ſtrong againſt che monarch, at none durſt life themſelves: 
in the court · party; or if thie prines was able to engage any 
conſiderable batons om his ſide the queſtion as decided 
with arms in the field) not by debates or arguments in a ſe- 
nate or aſſembby. And upon the whole,” the chief circuſi- 
ſtance, which; during antient! times, retalned the prince ih 
any legal form: of adminiſtratlon, was, that the f Word, by 
the nature of the feudal tenures remaimed ſtill in the Hands 
of his ſubjefts; and this irregular and dangerous check Hd 


| much: more influence than the regular and methodical hmits 


of the ls and conſtitution; As the nation could net be 
compelled, it Was neceſſary! that every publie meaſure of 
conſequence, particularry that of levying new taxes, ffiould 


ſeem to be adopted by common conſent and AI 


Tut Princes bf the houſe of Tudor, partly by the vi vi- 
gour of their adminiſtration, partly by the concurrence of 
favourable eircumſtances, had been able to eſtabliſh 4, more 


regulie"ſyNeih"6F"governiinent ; But they drew the'conſtitus 


tion ſo near to deſpotiſm, as diminiſhed” extremely the autho- 
rity of the'parlament. '*' That ſenate became, in a great de- 


gree, the ger” of royal will and FR Oppoſition would 
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CHAP, have becn regarded as a ſpecies of rebellion : -And even reli- 
l gion, the moſt dangerous article in which innovations could 
Eng be introduced, had admitted, in the courſe of a few years, 
four ſeveral alterations, from the authority alone of the ſove- 
reign. The parliament was not then the road to honour and | 
preferment : The talents of popular intrigue and eloquence ' | 
were uncultivated and unknown : And though that aſſembly 
ſtill preſerved authority, and retained the privilege of making 
laws and beſtowing public money, the members acquired 
not, upon that account, either with prince or people, much 
more weight and conſideration. What powers were necel- 
fary for conducting the machine of government, the King 
was accuſtomed, of himſelf, to aſſume, His own revenues 
ſupplied him with money ſufficient for his ordinary expences. 
And when extraordinary emergencies occurred, the prince 
needed not to folicit votes in parliament, either for the making 
laws or impoſing taxes, both of which were now become re> 
quiſite for public intereſt and preſervation. 
T x ſecurity of individuals, ſo neceſſary to the liberty of 
Popular councils, was totally unknown in that age. And as 
no deſpotic princes, ſcarce even the eaſtern tyrants, rule in- 
tirely without the concurrence of ſome aſſemblies, which ſup- 
ply both advice and authority; little, but a mercenary force, 
ſeems then to have been wanting towards the eſtabliſhment of 
a ſimple monarchy in England. The militia, though more 
favourable to regal authority, than the feudal inſtitutions, was 
much inferior, in this reſpect, to diſciplined armies ; and if it 
did not preſerve liberty to the people, - it preſerved, at leaſt, 
the power, if ever the inclination ſhould ariſe, of recover- 
ing it. 
Bur fo low, at cue; time, ran the :—nation a li- 
berty, that Elizabeth, the laſt of that arbitrary line, herſelf 
no leſs arbitrary, was yet the moſt renowned and moſh popu- 
Ar of all the ſovereigns, who had filled the - throne of Eng- 
land. It was natural for James to take the government as he 
Hound it, and to . her meaſures, . which he heard ſo 
much 


eren ee 
much applauded; nor did his petiptiniicn!extend/fo f as to CHAP. 
diſcover, that neither his circumſtances nor his character e 
could ſupport ſo extenſive an authority.“ His narrow reve- 1621. 
nues and little frugality began now to render him dependent 4 
on his people, even in the ordinary courſe of adminiſtration: 
Their increaſing knowlege diſcovered to them that advantage, 
which they had obtained; and made them ſenſible of the 
ineſtimable value of civil liberty, And as he poſſeſſed too 
little dignity to command reſpect, and too much good-nature 
to impreſs fear, a new ſpirit diſcovered itſelf every day in the 
parliament ;/ and a party, jealous cb GER Was 
regularly formed in the houſe of commons. 
Bur notwithſtanding theſe advantages acquired to liber. 
ty, ſo extenſive was royal authority, and fo firmly eſtabliſh- - 
ed in all is parts; that it is probable the patriots of that age 
would have deſpaired of ever reſiſting it, had they not been 
ſtimulated by religions motives, which Inſpire ibs un- 
ſurmougtable by any human obſtacle. | 
Taz fame alliance, which ds erer prevailed. titre 
kingly power and eccleſiaſtical authority, was now fully 
eſtabliſhed in England; and while the prince aſſiſted the 
clergy in ſuppreſſing ſchiſmatics and innovators, the clergy, 
in return, inculcated the doctrine of an unreſerved ſubmiſſion 
and obedience to the civil magiſtrate. The genius of the 
church of England, ſo kindly to monarchy, forwarded' the 
confe teracy; its ſubmiſſion to epiſcopal juriſdiction; its at- 
tachment to ceremonies, to order, and to a decent pomp and 
ſplendor of worſhip ; and in a word, its affinity to the tame 
ſuperſtition of the catholics, rather than 52 | 
m cf the puritans. 
li- On the other hand, n e eh Aube; . 
elf ſecutions un ler which they laboured, were ſufficient to the = * 
u- the puritans into the country party, and to beget political ; 
8 principles little favourable to the high pretenſions of the ſove - 999 
he reign, The ſpirit too of enthuſiaſm; - bold; daring, and 
ſo uncontrouled; 0 diſpoſed their minds to _ repub- 
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CHAP. lican tenets ; and inclined them to arrogate, in their actions and 
A condutt; the ſame liberty, which they aſſumed, in their rap- 
1621. turous flights and ecftaſies. Ever ſince the firſt origin of that 
| ſect, through the whole reign of Elizabeth as well as of 
James, puritanical principles had been underſtood in a dou- 
ble ſenſe, and expreſſed the opinions favourable both 0 po. 
litical and to eccleſiaſtical liberty o. And as the court, in or- 
der to diſcredit all parliamentary oppoſition, "affixed che de- 
nomination of puritans to its antagoniſts ; the religious puri- 
tans willingly adopted this idea, which was ſo advantageous 
to them, and which confounded their cauſe with that of thie 
patriots or country party; Thus were the civil and eccleſi- 
aſtical factions regularly formed; and the humour 8 
tion, during that age, running ſtrongly towards fanatical ex- 
travagancies, the {pirit of civil liberty gradually reviud from 
its lethargy, and by means of its religious aſſociate, from 
which. it reaped more advantage than honour, it ſecretly: en- 
larged its dominion over the greateſt part of the kingdom. 
4 "XS. In this parliament, * however, it maſt be owned, there ap- 
1.18 peared, at firſt, nothing but duty and ſubmiſſion on the part 
1 of the commons; and they ſeemed: determined to ſacrifice 
every thing, in order to maintain a good correſpondence with 
their prince. They would allow no mention to be made f 
the new cuſtoms or impoſitions, which had been ſo eagerly * 
diſputed in the former parliament? : The impriſonment" of 
the members of that parliament was here, by ſome, com- 
plained, of; but, by the authority of the graver and more 
prudent part of the houſe, that grievance was buried in ob- 
Lvion* : And being informed, that the King had remitted © 
ſeveral conſiderable ſums to the Palatine, they voted him two 
ſubſidies without a negative; and that too, at the very be- 
ginning of the ſeſſion, contrary to wack ARES eng 
— e #1 


„ D'Erves, p. wo bog 5 Dec, 1627. q Journ. 12, 16 Feb. | 
1620. '® Journ, 16 Feb, 1620, 
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ArrERWAnDS, they proceeded, but in a very temperate CHAP. 
manner, to the examination of grievances. They found, Wen 
that patents had been granted to Sir Giles Mompeſſon and Sir 101. 
Francis Michel, for the licenfing inns and ale houſes; that 
great ſums of money had been levied, under pretext of theſe 
licences; and that ſuch innkeepers as preſumed to continue 
their buſineſs, without ſatisfying the rapacity of the paten- 
tees, had been ſeverely puniſhed by en n F N 
and other vexatious proſecutions. © 


Tax ſame perſons had alſo procured a patent, which 
they ſhared with Sir Edward Villiers, brother to Bucking- 
ham, for the ſole making of gold and ſilver thread and lace,” 
and had obtained very extraordinary powers for preventing 
any rivalſhip in theſe manufactures: They were armed with '* 
authority to ſearch for all goods, which might interfere with 
their patent; and even to puniſh; at'their own" will and diſ- 
cretion, the makers, importers, and venders of ſuch com- 
modities. Many had grievouſly ſuffered: by this exorbitant ' 
juriſdiftion ; and the lace, which had been manufactured by. 
the patentees, was found unjverſally to be adulterated, and 


to be compoſed e e eee, me- 


Taxen catevances as commons 880 to this King: | 
and they met with a very gracious and very cordial reception. 
He ſeemed even thankful for the information given him; and. 
declared himſelf aſhamed, that ſuch abuſes, unknowingly. - 
to him, had crept into his adminiſtration. *. I aſſure you,” 
ſaid he, . had I before heard theſe things complained of, I 
would have done the office of a juſt King, and ont of par- 
* lament have puniſhed them, as ſeverely, and peradven- 
ture more, than you now intend to do.“ A ſentence was 
paſt for the puniſhment of Michel and Mompeſſon *. It Was 
executed on the former. The latter broke priſon and eſcaped, 
Villiers was, at that time, ſent e on a dreien em- 


* Franklyh, p. 51,” Ruſhworth, p. 25, t Franklyn, p. 52. Ruſk- . 
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CHAP. lican tenets ; and inclined them to arrogate, in their actions and 
Rena conduct, 3 liberty, which they aſſumed, in their rap- 
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turous flights and ecſtaſies. Ever ſince the firſt origin of that 
ſect, through the whole reign of Elizabeth as well as of 
James, Suritanical principles had been underſtood in a dou- 


ble ſenſe, and expreſſed the opinions favourable both to po- 


ttical and to eccleſiaſtical liberty o. And as the court, in or- 
der to diſcredit all parliamentary oppoſition, "affixed the de- 

nomination of puritans to its antagoniſts j the religious puri- 
tans willingly adopted this idea, which was ſo advantageous 


to them, and which confounded their cauſe with that of the 
patriots or country party. Thus were the civil and eccleſi · 
aſtical factions regularly formed; and the humdur of the na- 


tion, during that age, running ſtrongly towards fanatical ex- 


travagancies, the ſpirit of civil liberty gradually rexiad from 
its lethargy, and by means of its religious afſociatey frum 


which. it reaped more advantage than honour, it ſecratiyj en- 


larged its dominion over the greateſt part of the kingdum. 
Ix this parliament," however, it muſt be owned, there ap- 

peared, at firſt, nothing but duty and ſubmiſſion on the part 

of the commons; and they ſeemed: determined to ſacrifice ' 


every thing, in order to maintain a good correſpondence with 
their prince. 
the new cuſtoms or impoſitions, which had been ſo eagerly © 
diſputed in the former parliament? : The impriſonment of” 
the members of that parliament was here, by ſome, com- 


plained. of; but, by the authority of the graver and more 


prudent part of the houſe, 'that grievance was buried in ob- 
Lvion* : And being informed, that the King had remitted 
ſeveral conſiderable ſums to the Palatine, they voted him two 
ſubſidies without a negative; and that too, at the very be- 
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manner, to the examination of grievances. They found, 1 abs. 

that patents had been granted to Sir Giles Mompeſſon and Sir 1641, 

Francis Michel, for the licenfing inns and ale houſes; that 

great ſums of money had been levied; under pretext of theſe - Wh 
licences ; and that ſuch innkeepers as prefumed to continue 9 
their buſineſs, without ſatisfying che rapacity of the paten- 
tees, had been ſeverely puniſfted by r a ng r 
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TE ſame perſons had alſo Pentel a patent, which 
they ſhared with Sir Edward Villiers, brother to Bucking- 
wn for the ſole making of gold and ſilver thread and lace,” | 
and had obtained very extraordinary powers for preventing © 
any rivalſhip in theſe manufactures: They were armed With 
authority to ſearch for all goods, which mighr interfere with ; 
their patent; and even to puniſh; at their own will and'dif-" 
cretion, the makers, importers, and venders of ſuch com- 
modities. Many had grievouſly ſuffered by this exorbitant ' 
juriſdiction; and the lace, which had been manufactured by. 
the patentees, was found unjverſally to be adulterated, and 
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and they met with a very gracious and very cordial reception. ; 
He ſeemed even thankful for the information given him; and; 


declared himſelf aſhamed, that ſuch abuſes, unknowingly. - 
to him, had crept into his adminiſtration. ©. I affure you, 
ſaid he, . had I before heard theſe things complained of, I 
% would have done the office of a juſt King, and out of par- 

* lament have puniſhed them, as ſeverely, and peradven- - 
ture more, than you now intend to do. A ſentence was 
paſt for the puniſhment of Michel and Mompeſſon . It Was 
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ployment ; and his guilt being leſs enormous or leſs appa- 
rent than that of the others, he was eaſily protected by the 
credit of his brother, Buckingham *. eee 
ENCOURAGED by this ſucceſs, the commons carried 
their ſcrutiny, and ſtill with a reſpectful hand, into other 
abuſes of great importance. The ſeals were, at that time, 


in the keeping of the celebrated Bacon, created Viſcount St. 


Albans ; a man univerſally admired for the greatneſs of his 


genius, and beloved for the courteouſneſs and humanity of 
his behaviour. He was the great ornament of his age and 
nation ; and nought was wanting to render him the orna- 
ment of human nature itſelf, but that ſtrength of mind, 
which might check his intemperate deſire of preferment, 
that could add nothing to his dignity, and reſtrain his pro- 
fuſe inclination to expence, that could be requiſite neither 
for his honour nor entertainment. His want of oeconomy 


and his indulgence to ſervants had involved him in neceſſi- 
ties; and, in order to ſupply his prodigality, he had been 


tempted to take bribes, and that in a very open manner, 
from ſuitors in chancery. Tis pretended, that notwith- 


ſtanding this enormous abuſe, he had ſtill, in the ſeat of 


juſtice, preſerved the integrity of a judge, and had given 
juſt decrees againſt thoſe very perſons from whom he had 
received the wages of iniquity. Complaints roſe the louder 
on that account, and at laſt reached the houſe of commons, 
who ſent up an impeachment againſt him to the peers. The 
chancellor, conſcious of guilt, deprecated the vengeance of 
his judges, and endeavoured, by a general avowal, to eſcape 
the confuſion of a ſtrifter inquiry. The lords inſiſted on a 


u Yelverton the attorney general was accuſed by the commons for draw- 
ing the patents for theſe monopolies, and for ſupporting them. He apo- 
logized for himſelf, that he was ferced by Buckingham, .and that he ſup- 
poſed it to be the King's pleaſure. The lords were ſo offended at theſe 
articles of defence, though neceſſary to the attorney general, that they fined 
him 10,000 pounds to the King, 5000 to the duke. The fines, however, 
were afterwards remitted, Franklyn, p, 55. Ruſhworth, vol. i. p+ 3h 
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confeſſion of all his corruptions. He acknow- CHAP. 


XLVIII. 


ledged 5 articles; and was ſentenced to pay a fine 


of 40,000 pounds, to be impriſoned in the Tower during 


the King's pleaſure, to be for ever incapable of any office, 


, Tars dreadful ſentence, dreadful to a man of nice fl. 
bility ta honour, he ſurvived five years; and being releaſed, 
in a little time, from the Tower, his genius, yet unbroken, 
ſupported itſelf amidſt involved circumſtances and a de- 
preſſed ſpirit, and ſhone out in literary productions, which 
have made his guilt or weakneſſes be forgotten or overlooked 
by poſterity. In conſideration of his great merit, the King 
remitted his fine, as well as all the other parts of his ſen- 
tence, conferred on him a large penſion of 1800 pounds a 
year, and employed every expedient to alleviate the weight 
of his age and misfortunes. And that great philoſopher, at 


place, or employment; and never again to fit in parliament, | 
or come within the verge of the court. 


1621, 


laſt, acknowleged with regret, that he had too long neglect. 


ed the true ambition of a fine genius ; and by plunging into 
buſineſs and affairs, which require much leſs capacity, but 
greater firmneſs of mind, than the purſuits of learning, had 
expoſed himſelf to ſuch grievous calamities. x. 


Tus commons had entertained the idea, that 8 


the great patrons of the people, and that the redreſs of all 


grievances muſt proceed from them; and to this principle 
they were chiefly beholden for the regard and conſideration 


of the public. In the execution of this office, they now 
kept their ears open to complaints of every kind ; and they 
carried their reſearches into many grievances, which, though 
of no great importance, could not be touched, without ſen- 
ſibly affecting the King and his miniſters. The prerogative 
ſeemed, each moment, to be invaded; the King's authority, 
in every article, was diſputed ; and James, who was willing 
to correct the abuſes of his power, would not ſubmit to 


have his power itſelf queſtioned and denied. After the 


E. 3 houſe, 
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houſe, therefore, had fat near ſix months, and had; as yet, 
brought no. conſiderable buſineſs to a full concluſion, the 
King reſolved, under pretence of the advanced ſeaſon, to in- 


terrupt their proceedings ; and he ſent them word, that he 


was determined, in a very little time, to adjourn them till 


next winter. The commons made application to the lords, 
and deſired them to Join in a petition for delaying the ad- 


journment; which was refuſed by the upper houſe. The 
King regarded this project of a joint petition as an Attempt 
to force him from his meaſures: He thanked the peers for 
their refuſal to concur in it, and told them, that if it was 
their deſire, he would delay the adjournment, but would not 


fo far comply with the requeſt of the lower houſe v. And 
thus, in theſe great national affairs, the ſame peeviſhneſs, 


which, in private altercations, often raiſes a quarrel from 
the ſmalleſt beginnings, produced a mutual coldneſs and ar: 


guſt between the King and the commons. 


Dukixe the receſs of parliament, the King uſed evgy 
meaſure to render himſelf popular with the nation, and to 
appeaſe the riſing ill humour of their "repreſentatives. He 


| had voluntarily offered to the parliament to circumſcribe his 


own prerogative, and to abrogate his power of granting any 
monopolies for the future. He now recalled all the patents of 
that kind, and redreſſed every article of grievance,” to the 
number of thirty ſeven, which had ever been complained of 
in the houſe of commons x. But he gained not the end, 
which' he propoſed. The diſguſt, which had appeared at 
parting, coul4 not fo ſuddenly be difpelled. - He had like- 
wiſe been ſo imprudent as to commit ta priſon Sir Edwin 
Sandys v, and Mr, Selden, without any known cauſe, be- 
fides their actwwity and vigour, in diſcharging their duty as 
members of parliament. And above all,” the tranſactions in 
Cy were ee 80 e to a eat * 


ene enen « Ruhr np 56. ae 
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honour and religion, which prevailed throughout the na. 
tion*. This ſummer, the ban of the empire was pubſiſnh- 162. 
| ed againſt the Elector Palatine ; and the execution of ĩt was 
| committed to the Duke of Bavaria. The Upper Palatinate 
was, in a little time, conquered by that prince, and mea» 
ſures were taking in the empire for beſtowing OY 
electoral dignity, of which the Palatine was deſpoiled. 
deric now lived with his numerous family, in poverty was 
diſtreſs, either in Holland, or at Sedan with his uncle the 
Duke of Boiiillon, And throughout all the new conqueſts 
in both the Palatinates as well as in Bohemia, Auſtria, Lu- 
ſatia, the progreſs of the Auſtrian arms was attended with 
 rigours and ſeverities, exerciſed againſt the "Is of ao 
reformed religion. 
Tux zeal of the eee EW 8 of 
Nov. 
upon their aſſembling, to take all theſe tranſactions into con 
ſideration. They framed a remonſtrance, which they in- 
tended to carry to the King. They repreſented, that the 
enormous growth of the Auſtrian power threatened the liber - 
ties of all Europe; that the progreſs of the catholic religion 
in England bred the moſt melancholy apprehenſions, leſt it 
ſhould again acquire an aſcendant in the kingdom; that the 
indulgence of his Majeſty towards the profeſſors of that re- 
ligion had encouraged their inſolence and temerity; that the 4 
uncontrouled conqueſts, made by the Auſtrian family in 5 
2 To ſhow to what degree the nation was enflamed with regurd to 
the Palatinate, there recurs a remarkable Rory, this ſeſſion. One 
Floyd, a priſoner in the Fleet, a catholic, had dropt ſome expreſſions ö 
as if he were pleaſed with the misfortunes of the Palatine and his 
wife. The commons were in a flame; and pretending to be à court , 
of judicatory and of record, proceeded to condgmn him to s ſevere ii 
Puniſhment. - The - houſe of lords checked this encroachment ; and what- | 
was extraordinary, conſidering the preſent humour of the lower houſe, | 
they acquieſced in the ſentiments of the lords. This is almoſt the only | 
pretenfion of the Engliſh commons, in which they have not prevailed, 
Happily for the nation, they have been ſucceſsful in almoſt all their other 
claims, See Parliamentary Hiſtory, vol. v. p 428,429, &c. Journ. 4, 8, 


27 May, 1621, 2 Franklyn, p, 73. | : 
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| | CHAP. Germany, raiſed mighty expectations in the Engliſh papiſts; 
bot above all, that the proſpect of the Spaniſh match ele- 
1631. vated them fo far as to hope for an intire toleration, if not 


- It by force of arms; that he would turn his ſword againſt 


teſtant princeſs; that the children of popiſh recuſants 


| colour of advice, to direct his conduct in ſuch tranſactions, 
as had ever been acknowleged to belong ſolely to the ma- 
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a final re-eſtabliſhment of their religion. The commons, 
therefore, entreated” his. Majeſty, that he would immedi- 
ately undertake the defence of the Palatine,” and maintain 


Spain, whoſe armies and treaſures were the chief ſupport 
of the catholic intereſt in Europe ; that he would enter into 
no negotiation for the marriage of his ſon but with a pro- 


ſhould be taken from their parents, and be committed to the 
care of proteſtant teachers and ſchoolmaſters ; and that the 
fines and confiſcations, to which the catholics . were by law 
liable, ſhould be levied with the utmoſt ſeverity v. 

By this bold ſtep; unprecedented in England for many 
years, and ſcarce ever heard of in peaceable times, the com- 
mons attacked at once all the King's favourite maxims of 
government; his cautious and pacific meaſures, his lenity 
towards the Romiſh religion, and his attachment to the Spa- 
niſh alliance, from which he promiſed himſelf ſuch mighty | 
advantages. But what moſt diſguſted him was, their ſeem- } 
ing invaſion of his prerogative, and their pretending, under 


nagement and direction of the ſovereign. He was, at that ! 
time, abſent at Newmarket ; but ſo ſoon as he heard of the WF 
intended remonſtrance of the commons, he wrote a letter 6 

Pl 


to the ſpeaker, in which he ſharply rebuked the houſe for 


debating openly of matters far above their reach and caps: 
city, and he ſtrictly forbad them to meddle with any thing, 
that regarded his government or deep matters of ſtate, and 
eſpecially not to touch on his ſon's marriage with the daugh- 
ter of Spain, nor to attack the honour of that King or any 
other of his friends and confederates. In order the more 


* Franklyn, p. 58, 59, Ruſhworth, vol. i, p. 40, 41. Kennet, n., 


JAMES 1. 37 
to terrify them, he mentioned the impriſonment of Sir Ed. 2 
win Sandys; and though he denied, that the confinement c : 
of that member had been owing to any offence committed 1621. 
in the houſe, yet he plainly told them, that he thought 
himſelf fully intitled to puniſh every miſdemeanour in par- 
lament, as well during its ſitting as after its diſſolution ; 
and that he intended thenceforward to chaſtize any man, 
whoſe infolent behaviour there ſhould miniſter occaſion of 
offence c. ; 
T᷑IIs vi9lent letter, in which the King; - though he bee 

imitated former precedents of Elizabeth, may be thought 
not to have acted altogether on the defenſive, had the effect, 
which might naturally have been expected from it: The 
commons were enflamed, not terrified. Conſcious of their 
own popularity, and of the bent of the nation towards a 
war with the catholics abroad, and the perſecution of popery 
at home, they little dreaded the menaces of a prince, who 
was unſupported by a military force, and whoſe gentle 
temper would, of itſelf, ſo ſoon difarm his ſeverity. - In à 
new remonſtrance, therefore, they {till inſiſted on their 
former remonſtrance and advice; and they maintained, 
though in reſpectful terms, that they were intitled to inter- 
pole with their council in all matters of government; that 
it was their antient and undoubted right, and an inheritance - 

' tranſmitted-to them from their anceſtors, - to. poſſeſs intire 
freedom of ſpeech in their debates of public buſineſs; and 
that, if any member abuſed this liberty, it belonged to the 
houſe alone, who were witneſſes of his offence, to inflict a 

0 proper cenſure upon him d. ns 

9 So vigorous an anſwer was no wiſe malt to ans 

nd WM the King. Tis ſaid, when the approach of the committee, 

h- who were to preſent it, was notified to him, he ordered 

ny WW fvelve chairs to be brought: For that there were ſo many 


. x Franklyn, p. 60. Ruſhworth, vol, i. p. 43. Kennet, p. 741, 
7. Franklyn p. 60. Ruſbworth, vol. j. p. 44. r 0 
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- nanciation of war than an addreſs of dutiful ſubjedts ;"that 
their pretenſion to inquire into all ſtate- affairs, without ex. 
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kings a coming L lis anſwer was prompt and ſharp.. He 


tald the houſe, that their remonſtrance was more like-a de- 


ception, was ſuch a plenipotence as none of their anceſtors, 
even during the reign of the weakeſt princes, had ever pre- 
tended to; that public tranſactions depended. on a compli- 


cation of views and intelligence, with which they were in- 


tirely unacquainted ; that they could not better ſnow their 


| wiſdom, as well as duty, than by keeping within their 


proper * ſphere; and that in any buſineſs, which depended 
on his prerogative, they had no title to interpoſe with their 
advice, except when he was pleaſed to deſire it. Aud he 
concluded with theſe memorable words; And though ue 
rannot allow of your ſtile, in mentioning your antient and 


undhubted right and inheritance, but would rather have 
 nbi/hed, that ye had ſaid, that your privileges were'derived 


From the grace and permiſſion ꝙ our anceſtors and ut (for 


the moſt of them grew from precedents, which ſhows rather 


@ toleration than inheritance ) ; yet we are pleaſed to give 
you our royal aſſurance, that as long as you contain your- 
febves within the limits of your duty, we will be as careful 
to maintain and preſer ve your lawful liberties and privileges 
apr any of our ain 4x, If were, 5 as to ba ant; our 
own royal prerogative ", Nth 7: 

| ' //Turs open pretenſion of the King deſervedty gave ori 
alarm to the houſe of commons. They ſaw their title to 

every privilege; if not plainly denied, yet. conſidered, at 


1a as very precarious, It min be forfeited by abuſe, 


and they had already abuſed it. They thought proper, 


x. therefore, ie to appoſe e to ee 


1 1 : 
e Kennet, p. — 0 Ne ſutor wha e T his een is 
imagined to be infolent and diſobliging : But it was a Latin proverb famili- 
arly uſed on all occaſions, f F ranklyn, p- $22 63, 64. Ruſhworth, 


vol i. p. 465 47, kcc. "Kennet, p 743. 6 
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They framed a proteſtation, where they repeated, all their CHAP. 
former. claims for freedom of ſpeech, and an, unbounded ay 
authority. to interpoſe with their advice and counſel. And 1641. 


they aſſerred, That the liberties, franchiſes, privileges; and ofthe = 


juriſdiftions of parliament are the antient and undoubteq ons. 

birth-right and inheritance of the Jubjefts of England *. 
Tux King, informed of theſe increaſing heats and jea · 

louſies in the houſe, hurried to town. Ile ſent immediately 

for the journal · bock of the commons; and, with his . n 

hand, before the council, he tore out this proteſtation C; 

and ordered his reaſons to be inſerted in the council - book. 

He was doubly diſpleaſed, he ſaid, with the proteſtation of 

the lower houſe, on account of the manner of framing. it, 

3 well as of the matter which ane It was tumul- 


. 0 9 
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« fully occaſioned EL NRA concerning ſundry liberties,” 83 OY 
© Privileges-of parliament, amongſt others here mentioned, do make this 
** proteſtation following; That the liberties, franchiſes, and juriſdictions 
* of parliament are the antient and undoubted birth-right and inheritance 
« of the fubjects of England; and that the urgent and arduous affairs con- 
* cerning the king, ſtate, and defence of the realm and of the church of 
« Englaid ; and the maintenance and making of laws, and redreſs of 
4 miſchiefs and grievances, which daily happen within this realm, are 
proper ſubjects and matter of council and debate in parliament, and that 
* in the handling and proceeding of thoſe buſineſſes, every member of the 
„ houſe of parliament hath, and, of right, ought to have, freedem of 
0 ſpeech to propound, treat, reaſon, and bring to concluſion the ſame ; 
1 and that the comment. in parliament have like liberty and freedom to 
treat of theſe matters, in, ſuch- order as in their judgment ſhall ſeem fitteſt,” 
* and that every member of the ſaid houſe hath like freedom from all im- 
* prachment, impriſonment, and moleſtation (other than by cenſure of the 
* houſe itſelf ) for or concerning any ſpeaking, reaſoning, or declaring of 
any matter or matters touching the parliament or parliament-buſineſd. 
And that if any of the ſaid members be complained of and queſtioned for. 
' any thing done or ſaid in parliament, the ſame is to be ſhown to the 
© King by the advice and aſſent of all the commons aſſembled in varlia- 
« ment, before the King give credence to any private informatio1.?” F rank 
In P. ns Ruſbworth, vol. i. p. 53. Kennet, p. 747. Coke, p. 77. 
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CRAP, tuoully voted, at a late hour, and in a thin houſe; and it was 
= eee in ſuch general and ambiguous terms, as might 
ſerve for a foundation to the moſt enormous claims, and 
to the moſt unwarrantable le UPI upon his preroga- 
tive h. 
TE meeting of the kouſe might have proved dangerous 
after ſo violent a breach. It was no longer poſſible, — 
maee were in ſuch a temper, to finiſh any buſineſs. 
| King, therefore, prorogued the parliament, and ſoon — 
diſſolved it by proclamation; in which he alſo made an apo 
ogy to the public for his whole conduct. 
Tun leading members of the houſe, Sir Edward Coke 
and Sir Robert Philips, were committed to the Tower : 
Selden, Pym, and Mallory to other priſons . As a lighter 
puniſhment, Sir Dudley Digges, Sir Thomas Crew, Sir 
Nathaniel Rich, Sir James Perrot, joined in commiſſion 
with others, were ſent to Ireland, in order to execute ſome 
buſineſs . The King, at that time, enjoyed, at leaſt ex. 
erciſed, the prerogative of employing any man, even with- 
out his conſent, in any branch of public ſervice. e 
Sin John Saville, a powerful man in the houſe of com- 
mons, and a zealous opponent of the court, was made 
comptroller of the houſhold, a privy counſellor, and 
ſoon after, a baron l. This event is memorable ; as be- 
ing the firſt inſtance, perhaps, in the whole hiſtory of 
England, of any king's advancing a man, on account of 
parliamentary intereſt, and of oppoſition to his meaſures. 
However irregular this practice, it will be regarded by po- 
| Iitical reaſoner, as one of the moſt early and moſt in 
ble ſymptoms of a regular eſtabliſhed liberty. =. 
Tat King having thus, with fo raſh and indiſcreet 2 
hand, torn off that ſecret veil, which had hitherto cored 
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the Engliſh conſtitution, and which threw an obſcurity upon CE HAP. 


it, ſo advantageous to royal prerogative, every man began *- 
to indulge himſelf in political reaſonings and. inquiries ; and 
the ſame factions, which commenced in parliament, were 
propagated throughout. the nation. In vain did. James» 
by re-iterated proclamations, forbid the diſcourſing of ſtate 
affairs n. Such proclamations, if they had any effect, ſerved. 
rather to inflame the curioſity of the public. And in every 

company or ſociety, the late tranſaCtions became the ſubject 
of argument and debate. 


ALL hiſtory, ſaid the partizans of the court, as well as 
the hiſtory of England, juſtify the King's poſition with 
regard to the origin of popular privileges; and every rea - 
ſonable man muſt, allow, that, as monarchy is the molt. 
ſimple form of government, it muſt firſt have occurred to 
rude and uninſtructed mankind. The other complicated I 
and artificial additions were the ſucceſſive invention of 
ſovereigns and legiſlators ; or, if they were obtruded on 
the prince by ſeditious ſubjects, their origin muſt appear, 
on that account, ſtill more precarious and unfavourable. In 
England, the authority of the King, in all the exterior 
forms of government and in the common ſtyle of law, ap 
pears totally abſolute and ſovereign ; nor does the real ſpirit 
of the conſtitution, as it has ever diſcovered itſelf in prac | 
tice, fall much ſhort of theſe appearances. The parlia- 
ment is created by his will; by his will it is diffolved. *Tis 
his will alone, though at the deſire of both honſes, which 
gives authority to laws. To all foreiga nations, the ma- 
jeſty of monarch ſeems to merit ſole attention and regard. 
And no ſubject, who has expoſed himſelf to royal indig- 
nation, can propoſe to live with ſafety in the kingdom; nor 
an he even leave it, according to mo; without the conſent 


n Franklyn, p. 56. Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 21, 36, 55. The King allo, 
in imitation of his predeceſſors, gave rules to preachers. Franklyn, p. 70. 


3 92 time much more dangerous than the preſs, 
of 
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and ſplendor, ſhould conſider his authority as ſacred, and 
1627. regard himſelf as the anointed of heaven, his pretenſions 
may bear a very favourable conſtruction. Or, allowing 
them to be merely pious frauds, we need not be ſurprized, 
that the ſame ſtratagem, which was practiſed by Minos, 
Numa, and the moſt celebrated legiſlators of antiquity, 
ſhould now, in theſe reſtleſs and inquiſitive times, be em- 
ployed by the King of England. Subjects are not raiſed | 


ſame humble reſpect and deference is ſtill due to their prince. 
Though he indulges them in the privilege of laying before 


5 « vſurpation of ſuch as are new and unuſual,” 


after a very different manner. Tis in vain, ſaid they, that 


to theſe aſſemblies, even though they had been derived from 


them, If the written records of the Engliſh nation, as 
aſſerted, repreſent parliaments to have ariſen from the con- 
ſent of monarchs, the principles of human nature, when 


monarchs themſelves owe all their authority to the volun- 
tary ſubmiſſion of the people. But, in fact, no age can be 
ſhown, when the Engliſh government was altogether an un- 

| mixed 


TTY of his maſter. If a magiſtrate, invironed with ſuch power J 


above that quality, though aſſembled in parliament. The 


him their domeſtic grievances, with which they are ſuppoſed. 
to be beſt acquainted, this warrants not their bold intruſion. . 
into each province of government. And, to every judici-, 
ous examiner, it muſt appear, © That the lines of dutyʒß 
are as much tranſgreſſed by a more independent and leſs | 
“ reſpectful exerciſe of acknowleged powers, as by the 8 


Tas lovers of liberty, throughout the nation, e 


the King traces up the Engliſh government to its firſt origin, 
in order to repreſent the privileges of parliament as depend-, 
ent and precarious: The preſcription and practice of ſo 
many ages, muſt, long ere this time, have given a ſanction 


an origin no more dignified, than that which he aſſigns. 


we trace government a ſtep higher, muſt ſhow us, that, 


nixed monarchy: And i the privileges of the nation have, K. Ci. | 
it any particular period, been "overpowered by violent ir- 
ruptions of foreign force or domeſtic uſurpation ; the ge- 
nerous ſpirit of the people has ever ſeized the firſt opportu - 
iy of re-eſtabliſhing the antient government and conſtitu- 
"Though in the ſtyle of the laws, and in the uſual. 
125 of adminiſtration, the royal authority may be repre- 
ſented as ſacred and ſupreme ; whatever is eſſential to the 
exerciſe of ſovereign and legiſlative power, muſt ftill be re- 
carded as equally divine and inviolable. Or, if any diſ- 
tndtion be made in this reſpect, the preference is rather due, 
to thoſe national councils, by whoſe interpoſition the exor- 
bitancies bf tyrannical power are reſtrained, and that facred 
lierty is preſerved, which heroic ſpirits, in all ages, have 
deemed more precious than life itſelf. Nor is it ſufficient to ſay, 
that the mild and equitable adminiſtration of James, affords 
little occaſion, or no occaſion, of complaint. However 
moderate the exerciſe of his prerogative, however exact his 
obſervance of the laws and conſtitution ; ** If he founds his 
authority on arbitrary and dangerous principles, it is re- 
* quiſite to watch him with equal care, and to oppoſe him 
with equal vigour, as if he had indulged himfelt in all 
* the exceſſes of cruelty and tyranny.” . | 
AMIDST all theſe diſputes, the wiſe and moderate in the 
nation endeavoured to preſerve as much as poſſible, an 
equitable neutrality between the oppoſite parties; and the 
more they reflected on the courſe of public affairs, the 
greater difficulty they found of fixing juſt ſentiments with 
regard to them. On the one hand, they regarded the very 
ile of oppoſite parties as a happy prognoſtic of the eſta- 
blihment of liberty; nor could they ever expect to enjoy, 
n a mixed government, ſo -invaluable a bleſſing, without 
| 'uffering that inconvenience, which, in ſuch governments, has 
erer attended it. But, when they conſidered, on the other 


hand, the neceſſary aims and purſuits of both parties, they 
were 


1621, 
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en Ap. were ſtruck with apprehenſion of the conſequences, and 


XLVIII. 


A 
1621. 


could diſcover no feaſible Wee accommodation between 
them. From long practice, crown was now poſſeſſed 
{ exorbitant a prerogative, that it was not ſufficient for 


Aber to remain on the "defenſive, or endeavour to Fecure, 


he little ground, which was left her: Tt was become hecel- 
-fary to carry on an offenſive war, and to circumſcribe, within 
more narrow, as well as more exact bounds, the authority 
of the ſovereign. Upon ſuch provocation, it could not but 
happen, that the prince, however juſt and moderate, would 
endeavour to repreſs his opponents; and, as he ſtood upon 
the very brink of arbitrary power, it was to be feared, 
that he would, haſtily and unknowingly, paſs thoſe limits 
- whichiwere not preciſely marked by the conſtitution.” 
turbulent government of England, ever fluctuating 
[privilege and prerogative, would afford a variety of prete 
- dents, which might be pleaded on both ſides. In ſuch dd. 


acate queſtions, the people muſt be divided: The arma 


tthe ſtate were ſtill in their hands: A civil war muſt enſue; 


3 


2 de a civil war, where no party or both parties would juſtly be 


the blame, and where the good and virtuous would ſave 
know what vows to form; were it not that liberty, ſo ho- 
ceſſary tothe perfection of human' ſociety, would be fuff. 


cient e their affections towards the fide of its de- 
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CHAP. XLIX. 


| Negotiations with regard to the marriage and the Pa- 
| latinate.———Charat#ter of Buckingham.—— Prince's 
Marriage treaty broken. 
A parliament. Return of Briſtol. — Ruptare 
Man/- 
ffeldi's expedition. Death of the King. is 


journey to Spain. 


with Spain. Treaty with France. 


character. 


O wrelt the Palatinate from the hands of the Emperor 
and the Duke of Bavaria, muſt always have been re- 


garded as a very difficult taſk for the power of England, 


conducted by ſuch an unwarlike prince as James: It was 
- plainly impoſſible, while the breach continued between him 
The King's negotiations, therefore, Negotiations 
had they been managed with ever ſo great dexterity, muſt Leith regard 


to the mar- 


no carry leſs weight with them; and it was eaſy 0'clnds rip ant the 


all his applications. When Lord Digby, his ambaſſador to 
the Emperor, had deſired a ceſſation of hoſtilities, he was 


.teferred to the Duke of Bavaria, who commanded the Au- 


ſtrian armies. The Duke of Bavaria told him, that it 
was intirely ſuperfluous to form any treaty for that purpoſe. 

Heſtilities- age-already ceaſed, ſaid he ; and I doubt not but 
I ſhall be able to prevent their revival, by keeping firm pf 


ſeſſion of the Palatinate, till a final agreement ſhall be con- 


cluded between the contending parties. Notwithſtand- 
ing this inſult, James endeavoured to reſume with the Em- 
peror a treaty of accommodation; and he opened the nego- 


 'tiations at Bruſſels, under the mediation of the Archduke 


Albert, and, after his death, which happened about. this 
| © Franklyn, p. 57, Ruſhworth, vol, i. p. 39. 
time, 


1622. 


Palatisate. 
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e HAP, 'were ſtruck with apprehenſion of 'the conſequences, and 

LVIII. could diſcover no, feaſible accommodation between 

| * them. From long Bae d deen was now ö 
{ exorbitant a prerogative, that it was not  ſufficient,for 

Aber ty to remain on the defenſive, or endeavour to fecure 

- the little ground, which was left her : It was become heceſ- 

-fary to carry on an offenſive war, and to circumſeribe, within 

mate narrow, as well as more exact bounds, the authority 

of the ſovereign. Upon ſuch provocation, it could not but 

happen, chat the prince, however juſt and moderate, wolli 

endeavour to repreſs his opponents; and, as he ſtood upon 

the very brink of arbitrary power, it was to be feared, 

that he would, haſtily” and unknowingly, paſs thoſe | limits, 

- whichiwere not preciſely marked by the conſtitution.” 

turbulent government of England, ever fluctuating 

privilege and prerogative, would afford a variety of" prege- 

- dents, which might be pleaded on both ſides. In ſuch ddl. 
a scate queſtions, the people muſt be divided: The arme uf 
n A, -the-ſtate were ſtill in their hands: | A civil war muſt enſde; 
a2 civil war, where no party or both parties would juſtly dar 
A bn 941 the blame, and where the good and virtuous wotild” fate 

know what vows to form; were it not that liberty, ſo ne- 

ceſſary tothe perfection of human ſociety, would be fuſft- 

cient 10 byaſp heit affections towards the ſide of "> a 
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CHAP. XLIX. 


| Negotiations with regard to the marriage and the Pa- 
latinate.— Character of Buckingham.—— Prince's 
Journey to Spain. Marriage treaty broken. 
A parliament. Return of Briſtol. —— Ruptare 
with Spain. —— Treaty with France. Man/- 
feldi's expedition. Death of the King. His 
character. | | 


* 


O wreſt the Palatinate from the hands of the Emperor 1623. 
and the Duke of Bavaria, muſt always have been re- 
garded as a very difficult taſk for the power of England, 
conducted by ſuch an unwarlike prince as James: It was 
- plainly impoſſible, while the breach continued between him 
and the commons. The King's negotiations, therefore, Negotiations 
had they been managed with ever ſo great dexterity, muſt 5 
now carry leſs weight with them; and it was eaſy to elude riage and the 
all his applications. When Lord Digby, his ambaſſador to 
the Emperor, had deſired a ceſſation of hoſtilities, he was 
referred to the Duke of Bavaria, who commanded the Au- 
ſtrian armies. The Duke of Bavaria told him, that it 
was intirely ſuperfluous to form any treaty for that purpoſe. 
Hyſtilities- ꝗre. already ceaſed, ſaid he ; and I doubt not but 
I ſhall be able to prevent their revival, by keeping firm poſs 
aon of the Palatinate, till a final agreement ſhall be con- 
is | cluded between the contending parties *. Notwithſtand · 
ao | ing this inſult, James endeavoured to reſume with the Em- 
4 |} Frror a treaty of accommodation; and he opened the nego- 
- 'tiations at Bruſſels, under the mediation of the Archduke 
Albert, and, after his death, which happened about this 
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time, under that of the Infanta: When the conferences 
were entered upon, it was found, that the powers of theſe 
princes to determine in the controverſy were not ſufficient 
nor ſatisfactory. Schwartzenbourg, the imperial miniſter, 
was expected at London ; and it was hoped, that he would 
bring more ample authority: His commillion referred in- 
tirely to the negotiation at Bruſſels. It was not-difficult for 
the King to perceive, that his applications were purpoſely 
eluded by the Emperor; but as he had no choice of any 
other expedient, and it ſeemed the intereſt of his ſon · in- 
law to keep” alive his pretenſions, he-was ſtill contented to 
follow Ferdinand- thro all his ſhifts and evaſions. Nor 
Was he intirely diſcouraged, even when the imperial diet at 
Ratiſbon, by the influence, or rather authority of the Em- 
peror, tho! contrary to the proteſtation of Saxony and all 
the proteſtant princes and cities, had transferred the elec- 
toral dignity from the Palatine to the Duke of Bavaria. | 


Max while the efforts made by Frederic, for the reco- 
very of his dominions, were vigorous. Three armies were 
levied in Germany by his authority, under three com- 


manders, Duke Chriſtian of Brunſwick, the Prince af 


Baden-Dourlach, and Count Mansfeldt. The two former 


generals were defeated by Count Tilly and the Imperialiſts: 


The third, tho much inferior in force to his enemies, ſtill 
maintained the war; but with no equal ſupplies of money 
either from the Palatine or the King of England. It was 
chiefly by pillage and free quarters in the Palatinate, that 
be ſubſiſted his army. As the Auſtrians were regularly 
paid, they were kept in more exact diſcipline ; and James 
became juſtly apprehenſive, leſt ſo unequal a conteſt, beſides 
ravaging the Palatine's hereditary dominions, would end in 
the total alienation of the people from their antient ſove- 
reign, by whom they were plundered, and in an attach- 
ment to their new maſters, by whom they were protected b 


Parl. Hiſt, vol. v. p. 484. 
3 * 


JAMES I. 8 
He therefore wiſely perſuaded his ſon-in-law to diſarm, under 


colour of duty and ſubmiſſion to the Emperor: And accord- 


ingly, Mansfeldt was diſmiſſed from the Palatine's ſervice; 
and that famous general withdrew. his army into the Low 


Countries, and there received a commiſſion from the ſtates 


of the United Provinces. a 
To ſhew how little account was made of James's nego- 


tiations abroad, there is a pleuſantry which is mentioned by 
all hiſtorians, and which, for that reaſon, ſhall have place 


here. In a farce, acted at Bruſſels, a courier was. intro- 
duced carrying the doleful news, that the Palatinate would 


ſoon be wreſted from the houſe of Auſtria ; ſo powerful 


were the ſuccours, which, from all quarters, were haſtening 
to the relief of the deſpoiled Elector: The King of Den- 
mark had agreed to contribute to his aſſiſtance a hundred 
thouſand pickled herrings, the Dutch a hundred thouſand 
butter-boxes, and the King of Englahd a hundred thouſand 
ambaſſadors. On other occaſions, he was painted with a 


ſcabbard, but without a ſword ; or with a ſword which no- 
body could draw, though ſeveral were pulling at it ©, 


IT was not from his negotiations with the Emperor or 
the Duke of Bavaria, that James expected any ſucceſs in 
his project of reſtoring the Palatine : His eyes were intirely 
turned towards Spain; and if he could effectuate his ſon's 
marriage with the Infanta, he doubted not, but that, after 
ſo intimate a conjunction, this other point could eaſily be 
obtained. The negotiations of that court being naturally 
dilatory, it was not eaſy for a prince of fo little penetration in 
buſineſs, to diſtinguiſh whether the difficulties which occurred 


| were real or affected; and he was-ſurprized, after negotiate- 


ing five years on ſo ſimple a demand, that he was not more 


advanced than at the beginning. The diſpenſation of Rome 
Was requiſite for the marriage of the ant with a bel. 


c Kennet, p. 749. 
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„ ant prince; and the king of Spain, having e to 
procure that diſpenſation, had thereby acquired the means 
of retarding at pleaſure, or of forwarding the marriage, 
and at the ſame nnn from 


the court of England. 


| In order to remove al obſtacles; James diſpatthed Digby, 
ſoon afterwards created Earl of Briſtol, as his ambaſſador 
to Philip IV. who had lately fucceeded his father f in the 
crown of Spain. He ſecretly employed Gage as his agent 
at Rome; and finding that the difference of religion was 


* =the principal, i not ſole difficulty which retarded the mar- 


mige, "he reſolved to ſoften that Objection as much as poſ- 


fible. He ilfued public orders for diſcharging all popiſh 


recuſants whb were impriſoned; and it was daily, appre- 


"hended,” thift he would forbid, for the future, the execution 


of the penal Hs enacted againſt them. For this ſtep, fo 
oppoſite to the rigid ſpirit of his ſubjects, he took care-to 
apologize; and he even endeavoured to aſcribe it to dis 


Seat zcal for the reformed religion; je had been makin 
applications; He ſaid, to all foreign princes for ſome:indulg- 
 efice'to the diſtreſſed proteſtants; and he vas ſtill anſwered 


by objectiorts derived from the ſeverity of the Engliſn laws 
' agaltift cathollcsd. And indeed, it might probably occur 
to Him, that, if che extremity of religious zeal, was. ever to 


abate among the chriſtian. ſpcto, oe of 2 muſt begin; 


and nothing would be more hon r England, tn 
nne the way in ſentiments ſo e. 


»: 


"Oe + 4 


Nor only dhe religious —.— | at this tole- 
nde meſure of the King: The lovers. Kivil liberty 
were alarmed at ſo important an exertion of his prerogative. 
Wo t, among other dangerous articles of authority, the 
kings of England were at that time poſſeſſed of che diſpenſ 
iog power , at, leaſt, were in the conſtant Practice q of exer- 
<Magnin Beſides, tho? the royal prerogative, in dvit mat- 


4 Franklyn, p. 1 Ruſbworch, vol. i, p. 63. 
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ters was chen exorbitant, the princes, during ſome late CHAP. 

3 accuſtomed to aſſume ſtill higher in — 
ſtaſtical. And the King failed not to repreſent. the tolera- 4622. 
tion of catholies as a meaſure intirely of that natur. 
B James's conceſſion in favour of the catholics he ob- 
tained his end. The ſame religious motires, which, had hi- 
therts rendered the court of Madrid inſincere in all the ſteps 
taken with regard to the marriage, were now the chief | 
cauſe of promoting it. By its means, it was there hoped . 
the Engliſh catholics would, far the future enjoy eaſe, and 
indulgence ; and the Infanta would be the happy inſtrument 
of procuring to the church ſome tranquillity, after the... 

many ſevere perſecutions which it had hitherto, undergone. 

| The Earl of Briſtol, a miniſter. of, vigilancę and-penetratiqn, 

| and whO had formerly. oppoſed all; alliance with catholics e, 

| vas now fully convinced of the ſincerity, of Spain; und be 

was ready to congratulate the King on the intire comp letion 

of all his views and projects. A. daughter of, Spain, whom 

; he repreſents as extremely accompliſhed, would ſoon, he 

; aid, arrive in England, and bring with her an immenſe 
fortune of two millions , a ſum four times greater than 


4 


] Spain had ever before given with any pginceſs. But what 
Y was of more importance to the King's honour: and happi- 

F _ nels, Briſtol conſidered Pr ORs 6 

4 ſtic of the Palatineꝰ's reſtoration; nor would Philip, he 

> thought, ever have beſtowed his ſiſter and ſo large a for- 

P tune, Under the proſpect of entering next day into a war 


with Eta: 80 exact Was his intelligence, that the moſt 
„ Tecter counſels" of the Spaniards, he-boaſts, had never 
" eſcaped bin i and he found that hey had all dong confi- 


.| pears by Buckingham's narrative, that theſe two millions were of pieces of 


eight, and made 690,000 pounds ſterling : A very great ſum, and almoſt 
equal to all the ſums which the parliament, during the whole courſe of this 


* leiga, had hitherty beſtowed on the King. 3 Ruſh, vol. i, p. 272. 
F 3 ä dered 
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CHAP. ant prince; and che King. of Spain, having undertaken to 
* , procure that diſpenſation, had thereby acquired the means 
1622. of retarding at pleaſure, or of forwarding the marriage, 
: and ot thefuine time of concealing intrely is antifces from 


the court of England. 
Ix order to remove al den James diſpatched Digby, 
* ſoon afterwards created Earl of Briſtol, as his ambaſſador 
to Philip IV. Who had lately ſucceeded bis father in the 
crown of Spain. He ſecretly employed Gage as his agent 
at Rome ; and finding that the difference of religion was 
- >the principal, ir not ſole difficulty which retarded the mar- 
riage, he reſolved to ſoften hat objection as much as poſ- 
fible. He iſſued public orders for diſcharging all! popiſh 
recuſants whb were impriſoned; and it was: daily appre- 
hended, thut he would forbid, for the future, the execution 
o the penal ks enacted againſt chem. For this ſtep, fo 
oppoſite to the rigid ſpirit of his ſubjects, he took care to 
J apologize; and he even endeavoured to aſcribe it to his 
. great 20a for the reformed religion. He had been making 
applications He ſaid, to all foreign princes for ſome:indulg- 
cet 0 the Giltielſed proteſtants; and he was ſtill anſwered 
by objoctions derived from the ſeverity of the Engliſh laws 
Augalnſt cathollics d. And indeed, it might probably occur 
to Hin; Mat, if the extremity of religious zeal. was. ever to 
abate among the chriſtian. ſrts, one of them muſt begin; 
and nothing would be mere; honourable for England, than 
| ö wan the May in ſentiments ſo wiſe and | 
Nor onlyabe religious puritans murmured at this tole- 
rating meaſute of che King: The lovers of civil liberty 
were alarmed at ſo important an exertion of his prerogative. 
3 among other dangerous articles of authority, the 
bigs of Englant were at that time poſſeſſed of che diſpent 
jag power z, at, leaſt, Were in "the conſtant praQiee o of erer. 
T eMſiagiit, (Beſides, tho" the royal prerogative, in "Evil" mat- 
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ters was then exorbitant, the princes, during ſome late CHAP. 
n ee accuſtomed to aſſume ene 7 
ſtaſtital. And the King failed not to repreſent the tolera- 1622. 1 
— PHD 2s intirely of that nature. TIN 
B James's conceſſion in favour of the catholics; he ob- 
niined his end. The ſame religious motives, which had hi- 
mdeerto rendered the court of Madrid inſincere in all the Reps 
5 taken with regard to the marriage, were now the chief | 
' cauſe of promoting it. By its means, it was there hoped * 
: the Engliſh catholics would far the future enjoy eaſe, and 
J indulgence ; and the Infanta would be the happy inſtrument 
of procuring to the church ſome tranquillity,; after the 
many ſevere perſecutions. which: it had hitherto undergone. 
The Earl of: Briſtol, a miniſter of yigilance and penetratiqn, 
and wHh⁰ had formerly. oppoſed all; alliance with catholics e, 
vas now fully convinced of the ſincerity, of Spain; and be 
was ready to congratulate the King on che intirę completion 
of all his views and projects. A,danghter of Spain, whom 
he repreſents as extremely accompliſhed, would ſoon, he 
aid, arrive in England, and bring with her an immenſe 
fortune of two millions *, a ſum four times greater _ than 
Spain had ever before given with any pginceſs. But what 
Was of more importance to the King's 8 happi- 
neſs, Briſtol conſidered this match as an infallible | d. 
ſtic of the Palatineꝰ's reſtoration; nor would Philip, he 
| thobght," ever have beſtowed his ſiſter and ſo large a for- 
tune, Under the proſpect of entering next day into a war 
with Ein: 80 exact as his intelligence, that the moſt | 
ſectet Gounſels" of the Spaniards, he boaſts, had never 'Y 
dle cape? hin; and he found that they had all along confi 
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pears by Buckingham's narratiye, that theſe two millions were of pieces of 


eight, and made 690,000 pounds ſterling: A very great ſum, and almoſt 
equal to all the ſums which the parlament, during the whole courſe of this 


Leigh, had hitherty beſtowed on the King. 3 Ruſh. vol. i, p. 272. 
3 | dered 
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ters 


HAP. dered the marriage of the Infanta and the reſtitution of the 
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 Palatinate as meaſures cloſely connected, or altogether inſe- 
- parable". d. However little calculated James's' character ta 
extort ſo vaſt a conceſſion; however improper the meaſures 
which he had purſued for obtaining that end; the ambaſ- 


 ſadot'ooukd not withſtand the plain evidence. of fache by 


which Philip now demonſtrated his ſincerity. Perhaps too, 
like a wiſe man, he conſidered that reaſons of ſtate, which 
are ſuppoſed ſolely to influence the councils of monarchs, 
are not always the motives which there predominate; that 


the milder views of gratitude, honour, friendſtip, genero- 
"tity, are frequently' able, among princes as well as private 


perſons, to counterbalance theſe ſelfiſh conſiderations; that 
the juſtice and moderation of James had been fo conſpicuous 
in all theſe tranſactions, his reliance on Spain, his confidence 
in her friendſhip, that he had at laſt obtained the cordial” 
alliance of that nation, ſo celebrated for honour and fidelity. 
Or if politics mult {till be ſuppoſed the ruling motive of all 
public meaſures, the maritime power of England Was ſo 
great, che Spaniſh dominions ſo divided, as might well in- 


duce the council of Philip to think that a ſincere friendlhip 


with the maſters of the ſea could not be purchaſed by too 
many conceſſions i, And'as Jaines, during ſo many years, 
had been allured and ſeduced by hopes and proteſtations, his 
people ehraged by delays and diſappointments ; it would 
probably occur, that there was now no medium left between 
the moſt inveterate hatred and the moſt intimate alliance be- 


twixt the nations. Not to mention, that, as a new fpirit 
began about this time to animate the councils of France, the 


friendſſip of England became eyery day more neceſſary jo 
my bern and wean of Io WOO monafthy, ” p 


h We find Mm ee IV. and the Conde Olivarez, 


ſhown by che latter to Buckingham, that the marriage and the reſtitution of 
the Palatinate were always conſidered by the court of Spain as inſeparable; 
See Franklyn, p. 71, 72, Rufſhworth, vol. i. p. 7, 280, 299, 300. Patl. 


f Hiſt, vel. vi. p. 66. 425 oe. p. 72. 
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ä therefore, agreed between the par- CHAP? | 
ä — but the diſpenſation from Rome, Ln 
which might be conſidered as a; mere formality *. - The. 1622. 
King, juſtified; by ſucceſs, now exulted in his pacific coun- 

ſels, and boaſted of his ſuperior ſagacity and penetration; 

when all theſe flattering proſpects were blaſted by the teme? 


rity, of a man whom he had fondly. exalted from a private 
condition to be ane nit Ken . 
ande Gant? os e er e F 


Eves ſince * fall of: Somerſet, Buckingham had ys &* 
verned, with an uncontroled ſwray, both the court and na- Bucking- 
tion; and could James's eyes have been opened, he. had — 


now full opportunity: of. obſerving how unfit his favourite 


was for the high ſtation to Which he was raiſed. Some ac- 


compliſhments of a courtier he poſſeſſed: Of every talent of 


1 C17 


a miniſter he was utterly devoid. Headlong in his paſſions, 
and incapable equally of prudence and of diſſimulation 5 
Sincere from violence rather than candor; expenſive from 
profuſion more than gegeroſi ty: A warm friend, a furious 


enemy; but without any choice or diſcernment in elther 


With theſe qualities he had early and quickly mounted to 


the higheſt rank ; and partook at once of the inſolence which 
attends a fortune newly acquired, and the impetuoſity which 


belongs to perſons born in high ſtations and e 
with oppoſition. f 


Auoxd thoſe who had experienced the ce 2 this 
overgrown, favourite, the Prince of Wales himſelf had not 
been intirely ſpared; and a great coldnefs, if not an enmity, 
had, for that reaſon, taken place between them.  Bucking- 
ham, deſirous of: an opportunity which might connect him 
with the Prince, and overcome his averſion, and at the ſame 
time envious, of the great credit acquired by Briſtol in the 


Spaniſh negotiation, bethought himſelf of an expedient, by 


* Ruſhworth, vol. i, p. 66. * | 
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ad unguarded conſent to their undertaking. And having 
engaged his promiſe to kee Heir purpoſe ſecret ens: e 

kim, in Erpter to mike preparations for their journey. 
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CHAP: he had ever experienced to be prevalent over his too caſy 
maſters. He told the King, that nobody for the futurt 
would believe any thing he ſaid, when he retracted ſo ſoon 
the promiſe ſo ſolemnly given; chat he plainly diſcerned 
this change of reſolution to proceed from another breach o 


his word, in communicating the matter to ſome raſcal, who 


had furniſhed him with thoſe pitiful reaſons; which he had 
alleged, and he doubted not but he ſhould hereafter koow 


who his, counſellor had been; and that if he receded from 


what he had promiſed, it would be ſuch. a Gig to 
the ren, who, had, now let, his heart WP, the j. 


1802 


jeg King- with 8 -entnaſindſaf — * 2 


oaths; made his apology, by denying that he had commuri· 
cated the matter to any man; and finding himſelf aſſailed 
as: well by the boiſterous importunities of Buckingham, 28. 
by the warm entreaties of his ſon, whoſe applications had 


hitherto, on other occaſions, been always dutifnl, never 


earneſt; he had again the weakneſs to aſſent to their pur- 
poſed journey. It was agreed that Sir Francis Cottingtos 


alone, the Prince's ſecretary, and Endymion Porter, gentle 


man of his bed- chamber, ſhould accompany them; and the 
former being at that time in the anti-chamber, he br 
mediately called in by the King's orders. 


Jus told Cottington, that he had always been an bo 
neſt man, and therefore he was now to truſt him in an 


affair of the higheſt importance, which he was not, upon 


his life, to diſcloſe to any man whatever. Cottington,” 


added he, here is baby Charles and Stenny“ (theſe rid 
culous appellations he uſually gave to the Prince and Bucł- 
iagham) who have a great mind to go poſt into Spain, 


and fetch home the Infanta: They will have but tub 
| E more in their company, and have choſen you * 


ee p. 16, mh 
| | will, be 


s e LS TUM e : 


« What think you of the journey? Sir Francis, who- eker, i 
was a prudent man, and had reſided ſome years in Spain as — 
the King's agent, was ſtruck with all the obvious objections 1623. 
o ſuch an enterprize, and ſcrupled not to declare them. 
The King threw himſelf upon his bed, and cried, I ted 
you this before; and fell into new paſſion and lamentation, 
complaining” thaviths a drt e- _ gl ould ww wy | 
Chartes, 201144 57H) % | 

Taz Prince 868 5 his countenarice, chat he was a” 
tremely diſſatisfied with Cottington's diſcourſe; but Buck- 
ingham broke into an open paſſion againſt him, The King, 
he told him, aſked him only of the Journey and of the 
manner of travelling; particulars, of which he might be a 
competent judge, having gone the road ſo often by poſt; 
but that he, without being called to it, had the preſump- 
tion to give his advice upon matters of ſtate and againſt his 
maſter, which he ſhould repent ſo long as he lived. A thou- 
land other reproaches he added, which put the poor King 
into a new agony in behalf of a ſervant, who, he foreſaw, 
wonld ſuffer for anfwering him honeſtly. Upon which he 
faid with ſome commotion: May, by God, Stenny, yon are 
much to blame for uſing him ſa: He 'anſwered me directiy 
u the queſtion which I aſted him, and very hongſth and 
wiſely ; and yet, you know, he ſaid no more than I told ycu 
before he was called in. However, after all this paſſion on 
both ſides, James renewed his conſent; and proper- direc- 
tions were giyen for the journey, Nor was he now at any 
fs to diſcover/that the whole intrigue was originally con - 
rived. by Byckingham, as wal as ain n ala his 
di WY ſpirit and impetuoſity. 
ick 'Txxsx' cirenthſtances, which ſo well ene the 
an, Wl perſons, ſeem to have been related by Cottington to Lord 
ti) Bil Clarendon, from whom they are here tranſeribed; m_ age 
one! Wl minute, are not undeſerving of a place in hiſtory. 


| Tas Prince and Buckingham, with their two 3 
The #29 Sir Richard Graham, maſter of horſe to Buckingham, 
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— at Madrid; and ſurprized every- body by a ſtep ſo litt 
own ey uli among great princes. The Spaniſh monarch' ine, 
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AP. paſſed. diſguiſed. and. undiſcovered thro? France: and they 
ven ventured. info a court-ball at Paris, where Charles fa 
* Princeſs Henrietta, whom he afterwards eſpouſed,” aul 
was at that time in the bloom of youth and beau. 

n eleven days after their departure from London, they u. 


dately paid Charles a viſit, expreſſed the utmoſt gratitids 
for the confidence repoſed in him, and made warm proteſt 
tions of a correſ pondent, confidence and friendſhip. By the 
moſt ſtudied civilities, be ſhowed the reſ pect Which he bore 
bis royal gueſt. He gave him a golden key, which opetie 
all his apartments, that the prince might, without any into. 
_ duction, have acceſs to him at at all hours : He took the le af 
3 ol him on every, occaſian, except in Ahe apartmety 
ned to Charles; 5 for there, he faid, the Prince Was it 
1ON +, Charles was introduced! into the palace Wich the fame 
pomp and ceremony which attend the Kings of Spain 00 
their coronation : The council received public ordets v 
obey kim as the King hiinſelf +» Olivarez bimſelf, thoigh 
grande of Spain, who are always covered before their om 
king, would not put on bis hat in the Prince's preſence “ 
All the priſons of Spain were thrown open, and all the pi. 
ſomers received their freedom, as if the event, the moſt lo- 
anoùrable and moſt fortunate; had happened to che mon. 
archy v. And every ſumptuary law with regard to appar 
was fuſpended during his reſidence in Spain. The Inf, 
however, was only ſhown to her lover in public; | the $p# 
niſh ideas of decency" being ſo ſtrict, as not to allow of uf 
more intercourſe till the arrival of the diſpenſation . 
Tan point of honour was carried ſo far by thut gen 
rous people, that no attempt was made, on account of ti 
advantage which they had acquired, of impoſing any hade 
conditions of treaty x Their pious zeal only prompted then, 


in | * 
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6 age occaſion, 0 to deſire" more conceſſ ions in the regio 2 
articles 3, but, on the oppoſiti tion of Briſtol, accom 


with ſome reproaches, they immediately deſi ſted. * The 
Pope, however, "hearing of the Prince's A In "70 e 


11160 


quay ins 45 articles to Loaded, e ee 


Wy one articl in, 55 rap 10 romiſed, wr bm ; 
children ſhould. = edueated Y ! 158 Pr „ till ten years 
of 8. 1 * condition coul not be Taſte 6n; 'but with 
2 view of ſea oning their minds with catholic projidicss; 
and tho' ſo tender an age ſeemed little ſuſceptible of "thibo- 


bgical tenets; yet the ſame reaſon, which made the-P "= 


inſert that article, ſhould have induced the King 


[119153 Cikh 8 
jet it. Ang bewi⁰νν liiayeg od Tl aoirenpiod: oils 
/-Br8rv8s-.the public treaty, there were ſeparate articles, 
Finny fan z by -the King ; Jo which be promiled 
to ſuſpend the penal laws enacted agaialt catholics, Vo- 
_ repeal. of tdem in parliament, and io grant toleration 
for: the exerciſe of the catholic. religion in private honſes d. 
Great murmur, Ve may believe, would have ar iſen againſt 
theſe articles, had they been made known yo the public ; 
ſince! we find it; to have been imputed as an enormops crune 


o the Prince, that, haying received, about this time, a very 


chil letter from the Pope! he Mag induced to xetunn a very 


civil anſwer v. 93 to IVI 211 lit HDi 91089 


Max while Gregory XV. who, granted the diſpen- 
ſation, died; and Urban VII, Was, choſen in his place. 


Upon this; even; the nuncio refed ahr defi- 


alen, dil is lend be renewed, by Urban; and that grafty 
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pontiff delayed the ſending a new. diſpenſation, in hopes 
that, during the Prince's reſidence in Spain, ſome expedient 
might be fallen upon to operate his converſion, The King 
of England, as well as the Prince, became impatient 
On the firſt hint, Charles obtained permiſſion to return; 
and Philip graced his departure with all the circumſtances o 
elaborate civility and reſpect, which had attended his ar 
rival. He even erefted a pillar, on the ſpot where they 
took leave of each other, as a monument of mutual friend: 


, ſhip: and the Prince, having ſworn to the obſervance of 


all the articles, entered on his journey, and embarked on 
board the Engliſh fleet at St, Andero. 


Tux character of Charles, compoſed of 3 
ſerve, modeſty, ſobriety ; virtues ſo agreeable to the man- 


ners of the Spaniards; the unparalleled confidence, which 


he had repoſed in their nation ; the romantic gallantry, 
which he had practiſed towards their princeſs ; all theſe cir- 
cumſtances, joined to his youth and advantageous figure, 
had endeared him to the whole court of Madrid, and had 
impreſſed the moſt favourable ideas of him r. But, in the 
ſame proportion, that the Prince was beloved and eſteemed, 
was Buckingham def] piſed and hated, His behaviour, com- 
poſed of Engliſh familiarity and French vivacity ; his fallis 
of paſſion, his indecent freedoms with the Prince, his dif 
ſolute pleaſures, his arrogant, impetuous temper, which he 
neither could, nor cared to diſguiſe ; qualities like theſe, 
could, moſt of them, be eſteemed no where, but to the 
Spaniards were the objects of peculiar averſion *, They 
could not conceal their ſurprize, that ſuch a youth could in- 


trude into a negotiation, now conducted to a period, by ſo 


accompliſhed a miniſter as Briſtol, and could aſſume to him 
ſelf all the merit of it. They lamented the Infanta's fate, 
who muſt be approached by a man, whoſe temerity ſeemed 
to reſpect no laws, divine or human t. And when they ob- 


r Franklyn, P. 80. Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 103, 83 Ruſbworth 
vol. i, p. 11. Clarendon, vol, i i. P. 36. 
ws ſerved, 
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ferved;/ that he had the imprudetice to infult the Condẽ Due CHAP, 


of Olivarez, their prime miniſter; every one, ho was am- 
ditibus of paying court to the Spaniſh,” became 'defiroux of 
ſhowing a cofiternpt for the Engliſh favourite, 

Tux Duke of Buckingham told 'Olivatez,” that his own 
artachment to the Sparſiſh nation and to the King of Spain 
Was extreme; that he would contribute to every, meaſure, 
which" could cement the friendſhip between England and 
them ; and that his peculiar ambition would be to facilitate 


thePrince's marriage with the Infanta. But, he added, with 


1 ſincerity equally infolent and indiſcreet, With regard to 
you, Sir, in particular, you muſt not conſider me as your 


friend, but muſt ever expect ſrom me all þofible enmity and 
ofoſttion.” T he Condé Duke replied, with a becoming 


donity, that he very willingly accepted of what was 1 | 


fered him : And on theſe terms the favourites parted . 


ByucxixchAM, ſenſible how odious he Was . to 


the Spaniards, and dreading the influence which that na · 
ton would naturally acquire after the arrival of the Infanta, 
reſolyed to employ all his credit, in order to prevent the 
marriage. By what arguments he could engage the Prince 


to offer ſuch an inſult to the Spaniſh nation, from whom he 
had met with ſuch generous treatment; by what colours he 


could diſguiſe the ingratitude, and imprudence of ſuch a 
meaſure; theſe, are totally unknown to us. It only appears, 
that his impetuous and domincering character had acquired, 
what it ever after maintained, a- total aſcendant over the 
gentle and modeſt temper of Charles; and, when the 
Prince left Madrid, he was firmly determined, notwith- 
. to" break parts hy. 


Ix is not likely, that Buckingham. prevailed ſo eaſily 
vith James to abandon a Project, which, during ſo many 


- , * 
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CHAP. years, had been the object of all his wiſhes, ee 
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had now unexpectedly conducted to a happy period *, 


— 
1053. rupture with Spain, the loſs of two millions, — 


ſpects little agreeable to this pacific and indigent monarch; 
But finding his only ſon bent againſt a match, which had al. 
ways been oppoſed by his people and his parliament, he 
yielded to difficulties, which he had not courage nor ſtrength 
of mind ſufficient to reſiſt. The Prince, therefore, and 
Buckingham, on their arrival at London, aſſumed in- 
tirely the direction of the negotiation ; and it was their bu- 
ſineſs to ſeek for pretences by which they could give a c- 
bur to their intended violation of treaty, 

THro' the reſtitution of the Palatinate had ever been con- 
fidered by James as a natural or neceſſary conſequence of the 
Spaniſh alliance, he had always forbid his miniſters to inſiſt 
on it as a preliminary article to the concluſion of the mar- 


. riage-treaty. He conſidered, that that principality was now 


intirely in the hands of the emperor and the Duke of Bavaria 


and that it was no longer in the King of Spain's power, by 


le ſtroke of his pen, to reſtore it to the antlent proprie- 
tor. The ſtrict alliance of Spain with theſe princes would 
engage Philip, he thought, to ſoften ſo difagreeable a de- 
mand by every art of negotiation ; and many articles mull 
of neceſſity be adjuſted, before ſuch an important point 
could be effectuated. It was ſufficient, in James's opinion, 


if the ſincerity of the Spaniſh court could, for the preſent, 


be afcertained ; and, dreading farther delays of the marriage, 
fo long wiſhed for, he was reſolved to truſt the Palatine" 
full reſtoration to the event of future counſels and delivers 
tions 4 

Tris whole ſyſtem of politics, Buckingham now te- 
verſed; and he overturned every ſuppoſition upon which the 
treaty had hitherto been conducted. After many fruitck 


x Hacket's Life of Williams, 7 Parl. Hiſt, vols vi. p. 57: 


Ars, zin By 
ftol received poſitive orders not to delirer che prey, Which 
had been left in his hands, nor to finiſh the marriage, till 
ſecurity was given for the full reſtitution af che Palatinate 
Philip underſtood this language. - He: had bern acquainted 
with the diſguſt received by Buckingham and-deeming 
him a man capable of ſacrificing, to his owrr ungoverhas 
ble paſſions, the greateſt intereſts of his maſter and of his 
country, he had expected that the unbounded credit of that 
favourite would be employed to embroil the two nations. 
Determined, however, to throw) the blame of the rupture _— 
intirely on the Engliſh, he delivered into Briſtol's hand aibrokea, 
yritten promiſe, by which he bound himſelf to procure-the | 
reſtoration of the Palatine, either by perſuaſion, or by every 
other poſſible means; and, when he found that 
gave no ſatisfaction, he ordered the Infanta to lay aſide the, 
tile of Princeſs of Wales, which ſhe bore after the arrival 
of the diſpenſation from Rome, and to drop the ſtudy of the 
Engliſh language. And thinking that ſuch raſh, coundils ag 
now governed the court of England would not ſtop at the 
breach of the marriage treaty, he ordered preparatiqſis far 
war immediately to be made throughout all his dominions b. 

Tavs James, having, by means inexplicable from all 
the rules of politics, conducted, fo near an honourable end, 
the marriage of his. ſon; and the , reſtoration of his ſon- in- 
law, failed at laſt of his We 1 means equally; unac- 
countable, I 0 

Bur, tho? the cxpationts Sealy uſed by Bagkinghans 
were ſufficiently inglorions, both for himſelf and for the na- 
ton; it was neceſſary for him, ere he could fully effect his 
purpoſe, to employ artifices till, more ſhameful and, qiſ- 


honourable. 
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_ Tar King, having broke with Spain, was obliged to 
concert new meaſures ; and, without the aſſiſtance of par- 
liament, no effectual ſtep of any kind could be taken, 


The benevolence; which, during the interval, had been 


rigorouſly” exacted for the recovery of the Palatinate, tho 


| levied for ſo popular an end, had procured the King les 


A Parlia- 
ment. 


money than ill-will from his ſubjects “. Whatever diſ- 
couragements, therefore, he might receive from his ill agree- 


ment with former parliaments, there was a neceſlity of ſum- 


moning once more this aſſembly; and, it might be hoped, 
that the Spaniſh alliance, which gave ſuch umbrage, being 


abandoned, the commons would now be better ſatisfied with 


x9th of Feb, 


the King's adminiſtration, In his ſpeech to the houles 
James dropped ſome hints of the cauſes of complaint which 
he had againft Spain; and he graciouſly condeſcended to alk 
the parliament's advice, which he had ever before rejected, 
with regard to the conduct of ſo important an affair as his 


_ Jon's marriage. Buckingham delivered, to a committee of 
* lords and commons, a long narrative, which he pretended 


to be true and compleat, of every ſtep taken in the negotis 
tions with Philip: But partly by the ſuppreſſion of ſome 
facts, partly by the falſe colouring laid on others, this nar 
rative was calculated intirely to miſlead the parliament, and 
to throw on the court of Spain the reproach of artilice 
and inſincerity. He faid, that, after many years negotis 
tion, the King found not himſelf any nearer his purpoſe; 
and that Briſtol had never brought the treaty beyond ge 
neral profeſſions and declarations: That the Prince, doubt 


ing the good intentions of Spain, reſolved at laſt to take 


* 10 ſhow by what violent ab this benevolence was raiſed, Job 
ſtone tells us, in his Rerum Britannicarum hiſtoria, that Barnes, a citizen of 
London, was the firſt who refuſed to contribute any thing; upon which, the 


treaſurer ſent him word, that he muſt immediately W himſelf to cam 


by poſt a diſpatch into Ireland. The citizen was glad to make his peace by 
paying a hundred pounds; and no one durſt afterwards refuſe the benevolent 
required. See farther „Coke, p. 80. F ranklyn, p 79. Ruſhworth 


vol. i. p. 115, Kennet, p. 778. ] 
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journey to Madrid, and put the. matter to the utmoſt trial: 
That he there found ſuch artificial dealing as made him con; 
clude all the ſteps taken towards the marriage to be falſe and 
deceitful : That the reſtitution of the Palatinate, which had 
ever been regarded by the King as an eſſential preliminary, 


vas not ſeriouſly intended by Spain: And that; after endur- 


ing much ill-uſage, the Prince was obliged to return to Eng- 
land, without any hopes, either of obtaining the Infanta, 
or of reſtoring the Elector Palatine; | 

Tars narrative, which; conſideririg the importance of the 
occaſion, and the ſolemnity of that aſſembly to which it 
was delivered, deſerves great blame, was yet vouched for 
truth by the Prince of Wales, who was preſent ; and 
the King himſelf lent it, indirectly, his authority, by telling 
the parliament, that it'was by his order Buckingham laid 
the whole affair before them. The conduct of theſe princes 
it is difficult fully to excuſe. Tis in vain to plead the 
youth and inexperience of Charles; unleſs his inexperience 
and youth, as is probable *, if not certain, really led him 
into error, and made him ſwallow all the falſities of Buck- 


ingham. And, tho' the King was here hurried from his 


own meaſures by the impetuoſity of others; nothing ſhould 
have induced him to proſtitute his character, and vouch the 
impoſtures, at leaſt falſe colourings, of his favourite, of 
which he had ſo good reaſon to entertain a ſuſpicion e. 


BUCKINGHAM'S 
| ur | ' 

4 Franklyn, p. 89, 90% gt, Ke. Ruſhworth, vol, i. p.-219, 120, &c. 
Parl. Hiſt, vol, vi. p. 20, 21, &. * The moment the prince em- 
barked at St. Andero's, he ſaid, to thoſe about him, that it was folly in the 
Spaniards to uſe him ſo ill, and allow him to depart : A proof that the Duke 
had made him believe they were inſincere in the affair of the marriage and 
the Palatinate: For, as to his reception, in other reſpects, it had been alto- 


* gether unexceptionable { Beſides, had not the Prince believed the Spaniards 
do be inſintere, he had no reaſon to quarrel with them, tho“ Buckingham 


had, It appears, therefore, chat Charles himſelf muſt have been deceived, 
The multiplied delays of the diſpenſation, tho' they aroſe from actident, af- 
forded Buckingham a plauſible pretext for charging the Spaniards with inſin- 


ny. e It muſt, however, be confeſſed, that the King afterwards 
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 BUCKINGHAM's narrative, however artfully diſguiſed, 
contained yet ſo many contradiftory circumſtances as were 
ſufficient to open the eyes of all reaſonable men; but it con. 
curred ſo well with the paſſions and prejudices of the par. 


| liament, that no ſcruple was made of immediately adopting 


it . Charmed with having obtained at laſt the opportunity, 


ſo long wiſhed for, of going to war with papiſts, they little 


thought of future conſequences ; but immediately adviſed 


| the King to break off both treaties with Spain, as well that 


which regarded the marriage, as that for the reſtitution of 
the Palatinate g. The people, ever greedy of war, till they 


ſuffer by it, dif] played their triumph at theſe violent meaſures 
by public bonfires and rejoicings, and by inſults on the 


Spaniſh miniſters, Buckingham was now the favourite of 
the publick and of the parliament, Sir Edward Coke, in 
the houſe of commons, called him the Saviour of the na- 
tion h. Every place reſounded with his praiſes. And he 
himſelf, intoxicated by a popularity, which he enjoyed ſo 
Uttle time, and which he ſo little deſerved, violated all duty 


to his indulgent maſter, - and entered into cabals with the pi - 


ritan members, who had ever oppoſed the royal authority, 
He even encouraged ſchemes for aboliſhing the order of 


| biſhops, and ſelling the dean and chapter lands, in order to 


defray the expences of a Spaniſh war. And the King, tho 
he ſtill entertamed projects for temporizing, and for form- 


ing an accommodation with Spain, was ſo borne down by 


the torrent of popular prejudices, copdutted and increaſed 


by Buckingham, that he was at laſt obliged, in a ſpeech to 


1 houſe at hae rd te it was laid 
before them by | his order. Parl. Hiſt. val. vi. p. 104. The King was pw 
bably aſhamed to have been carried ſo far by his favourite. f Patl. Hiſt 
vol. vi. p. 7. m & Franklyn, p. 98. Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 1% 
Parl. Hiſt. vol. vi. p. 103. . men 


i 


. 94, 95+ n vol. i. p. 129, 130. 


parliament, to declare in favour of hoſtile meaſures, if they 
would engage to ſupport bim i. Doubts of their ſincerity 
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in this reſpect; doubts which the event ſhowed not to be 
ill grounded; had probably been one cauſe of Eis former 
pacific and dilatory meaſures, | 


Ix his ſpeech on this occaſion, the King began with la- 


menting his misfortune, that, having ſo long valued himſelf 
on the epithet of the pacific monarch, he ſhould now, in 


CHAP. 

| XLIX. | 
— 

1624. | 


his old age, be obliged to exchange the bleſſings of peace 
for the inevitable calamities of war, He repreſented to them 


the immenſe and continued expence, requiſite for military 
armaments ; and beſides ſupplies, from time to time, as 
they ſhould become neceſſary, he demanded a vote of fix 


ſublidies and twelve fifteenths, as a proper ſtock before the 


commencement of hoſtilities, He told them of his into- 
{crable debts and burthens, chiefly contracted by the ſums 
remitted to the Palatine *; but he added, that he did not 
inſiſt on any ſupply for his own relief, and that it was ſuf- 


ficient for him, if the honour and ſecurity of the public 


were provided for. To remove all ſuſpicion, he, who had 
erer ſtrenuouſly maintained his prerogative, and even ex» 
tended it into ſome points eſteemed doubtful, now made a 


moſt imprudent conceſſion, of which the conſequences might 


have proved fatal to royal authority: He voluntarily offered; 


at the money voted ſhould be paid in to a committee of par- 


lament, and ſhould be iſſued by them, without being in- 
taſted to his management k. The commons: willingly ac» 


Among other particulars, he mentions. a ſum of 85,060 pounds bor. 
rowed from the king of 'Dentmark. In a former ſpeeth to the Parliament, he 
vidthem, that he had expended - 500,000 pounds in the enuſe of the Palatine, 
teldes the voluntary contribution given him by the people. See Franklyn; 
. 50. But what is more extraordinary, the treaſurer, in order to ſhow his 
dyn. good ſervlces, boaſts to the parliament, that, by his contrivance, 60,000 
pounds had been ſaved on the head of exchange in the ſums remitted to the 
Palatinate. This ſeems very great, nor. is it conceivable wh#nee the King 
would procure ſuch vaſt ſums” as would require a ſum ſo great to be paid in 
exchange. From the whole, however, it appears, that the King had been 
i frommegleRing the intereſts of his daughter and ſon- in- Ia, and had even 
ene much beyond what his narrow revenue could afford. * Ruſhworth, 


Wp p. 137, 
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CHAP. cepted of this conceſſion, ſo unprecedented in an Enpliſh 
XIX. monarch ; they voted him only three ſubſidies and three fi- 
i ati +; and they took no notice of the complaints which 


he made of his own wants and neceſſities. 


- ADVANTAGE was alſo taken of the preſent wy agree. 
ment between the King and parliament, in order to paſs the 
bill againſt monopolies, which had formerly been encouraged 
by the King, but which had failed by the rupture between 
him and the laſt houſe of commons. This bill was con- 
ceived in ſuch terms as to render it merely declarative ; and 
all monopolies were condemned, as contrary to law and to 
the known liberties of the people. It was there ſuppoſed, 

that every ſubject of England had intire power to diſpoſe of 
his own actions, provided he did no injury to any of his fellow 

| ſubjects ; and that no prerogative of the King, no power of 
any magiſtrate, nothing but the authority alone of laws 
could reſtrain that unlimited freedom. The full proſecution 
of this noble principle into all its neceſſary conſequences, 
has, at laſt, thro' many conteſts, produced that 1 and 
happy government, which at preſent we enjoy *. 


- + Leſs than 300,000 pounds, * How little this principle had pre- 
vailed, during any former period of the Engliſh government, particularly 
during the laſt reign, which was certainly not ſo perfect a model of liberty 
as ſome writers would repreſent it, will eaſily appear from many paſſages in 
the hiſtory of that reign, But the ideas of men were much changed, di- 
ring about twenty years of a gentle and. peaceful adminiſtration, - The com- 
mons, tho? James, of himſelf, had recalled all patents of monopolies, we!t 
not contented without a law againſt them, and a declarative law too; which 
was gaining a great point, and eſtabliſhing principles very favourable to liber. 
ty: But they were extremely grateful, when Elizabeth, upon petition (after 
ving once refuſed their requeſts). recalled a few of the moſt oppreſſive p. 
| Frans and employed ſome ſoothing expreſſions towards them. 
Tux parliament had ſurely reaſon, when they confeſſed, in the ſeventh 
of James, that he allowed them more freedom of debate, than ever vil 0 
indulged by any of his predeceſſors. His indulgence in this particulsy 
joined to his eaſy temper, was probably one cauſe of the great power afſumtl L 
by the commons. Monſieur de la Boderie, in his diſpatches, Vol, i. 5. 449 
— mentions the liberty: of n in the houſe of commons as a new 5 
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precedent, the important power of impeachment, which, 

mo years before, they had exerciſed, in the caſe of Chan- 
cellor Bacon, and which had lain dormant for more than a 
century before, except when they ſerved as inſtruments of 
wal vengeance, The Earl of Middleſex had been raiſed 
by Buckingham's intereſt from the rank of a London mer- 
chant, to be Lord high treaſurer of Engl and; and, by his 
activity and addreſs, ſeemed not unworthy of that prefer 
ment. But, having incurred the diſpleaſure of his patron, 
by ſcrupling or refuſing ſome demands of money, during 
the Prince's reſidence in Spain, that favourite vowed revenge, 
and employed all his credit among the commons to procure . 
an impeachment of the treaſurer, The King was extremely 
diſſatisfied with this meaſure, and propheſied to the Prince 
and Duke, that they would live to haye their fill of parlia · 


mentary. proſecutions i. In a ſpeech to the parliament, he _ 


endeavoured to apologize for Middleſex, and-to ſoften the 
accuſation againſt him m. The charge, however, was {till 
maintaingd by the commons; and the treaſurer was found 
guilty by the peers, tho* the miſdemeanors proved againſt 
him, were neither numerous nor important. The accept- 
ing two preſents, of five hundred pounds apiece, for the 
paſſing two patents, was the article of greateſt weight. His 
ſentence. was, to be fined 50,000 pounds for the King's 
ule, and to ſuffer, all the other penalties. formerly inflited 
upon Bacon, The fine was afterwards remitted by the 
Prince, when he mounted the throne. o 
Tuts ſeſſion, an addreſs was alſo made, very R 2 
able to the King, craving the ſevere execution of the laws 
againſt catholics. His anſwer was gracious; and conde- 
{cending a: tho? he declared againſt perſecution ; as being 
an improper meaſure for the ſuppreſſion of any religion: 


1 Clarendon, vol. i. p. 23 m Parl. Hiſt, vol. vi. p. 197. 
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according to the received maxim, That the blood of the 
martyrt was the ſeed of the church. He. alſo condemned 
an intire indulgence of the catholics; and ſeemed to repre- 
ſent a middle courſe, as themoſt humane and moſt politic, 
He went ſo far as even to affirm, with an oath, that he ne- 
ver had entertained any thought of granting a toleration to 
theſe religioniſts *. The liberty of exerciſing; their religion 
in private houſes, which he had ſecretly agreed to in the 


' Spaniſh treaty, he did not eſteem deſerving that name; and 


it was probably by means of this evaſion, he thought that 
he had ſaved his honour, And as Buckingham, in his 
Narrative ?, confeſſed, that the King had agreed to à tem- 
porary ſuſpenſion of the penal laws againſt the catholics, 
which he diſtinguiſhed from a toleration, a term at that 
time extremely odious, James deemed his meaning to be 
ſufficiently explained, and fear'd not any reproach of falſ- 
hood or duplicity, on account of this aſſeveration. After 
all theſe tranſactions, the parliament was prorogued by the 
King, who let fall ſome hints, tho' in gentle terms, of the 


ſenſe which he entertained of their un in not 


ſupplying his neceſſities 4, 
JaMEs, unable to reſiſt ſo ſtrong a combination as that 
of his people, his parliament, his fon, and his favourite, 


had been compelled to embrace meaſures, for which, from 


temper as well as judgment, he had ever entertained a moſt 
ſettled averſion, Tho' he diſſembled his reſentment, he be- 
gan to eſtrange himſelf from Buckingham, to whom he af- 
cribed all thoſe violent counſels, and whom he conſidered as 
the author, both of the Prince's journey into Spain, and of 
the breach of the marriage treaty. The arrival of Briſtol 
he impatiently longed for; and it was by the aſſiſtance of that 


_ miniſter, whoſe wiſdom he reſpected, and whoſe views he ap 


proved, that he hoped in time to extricate himſelf from his 


preſent difficulties. 


o See n Franklyn, p. 87. 


1 Franklyn, p. 103. > 2 
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7 Parl. Hiſt, vol. vi. p. 37. 
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- HonING the Prince's abode in Spain, that able nego- CRAP; 


tator had ever oppoſed, tho' unfuceeſsfully, to the impe- 
tuous meaſures ſuggeſted by Buckingham, his own: wiſe and 


well tempered counſels, After. Charles's departure, upon _ of 


the firſt appearance of a change of reſolution, he {till in- 
terpoſed his advice, and ſtrenuouſly inſiſted-on the ſincerity 
of the Spaniards in the conduct of the treaty, as well 
23 the advantages which England muſt reap from the com- 
pletion of it. Enraged to find that_his ſucceſsful and {kil- 
ful labours ſhonld be rendered abortive by the levities and 
caprices of an inſolent minion, he would underſtand no 
hints; and nothing but expreſs orders from his maſter could 
engage him to make that demand, which he was ſenſible 
would put a final period to the treaty. He was not there> 
fore ſurpriſed to hear that Buckingham had declared him- 
ſelf his open enemy, and, both before the council and par- 
lament, had thrown out many ſcandalous reflections againſt 
him; Upon the firſt order, he prepared for leaving Madrid 3 
and he was conducted to the King of Spain and the Conde 
Duke, in order to fulfil the ceremonial of his departure. 
Pn, by the mouth of his miniſter, expreſſed much 
regret, that Briſtol's ſervices ſhould meet with ſo unworthy 
areward, and that his enemies ſhould fo far have-prevailed 
as to infuſe prejudices into his maſter and his country againſt a 
mniſter, who had ſo faithfully done his duty to both. He 
entreated him to fix his abode in Spain, rather than expoſe 
himſelf to the inveterate malice of his rival and the ungovern- 
able fury of the people. He offered him every advantage of 
rank and fortune, to foften the rigors of baniſhment ; and, 
leſt his honour ſhould ſuffer by the deſertion of his native 
country, the monarch promiſed to confer all theſe advan» 
tages, with a public declaration, that they were beſtowed 
merely for his fidelity to the truſt committed to him. And 
be added, that he eſteemed ſuch a conduct of importance to 
lis own ſervice ; that all his miniſters, obſerving his regard 
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XIIX. 


exert their fidelity towards ſo generous a maſter. 
TRE Earl of Briſtol, while he expreſſed the utmoſt gra- 
titude for this princely offer, thought himſelf obliged to'de- 


Cline the acceptance of it. He faid, that nothing would 


more confirm all the calumnies of his enemies than his re- 


maining at Madrid, and his receiving honour and prefer. 


ment from his catholic Majeſty ; that the higheſt dignity of 
the Spaniſh monarchy, however valued, would be but an 
unequal compenſation for the loſs of his honour, which he 
mult ſacrifice to the obtaining it; that he truſted to his own 
innocence for protection againſt all the fury of popular pre- 
judice; and that his maſter was ſo juſt and gracious, that 
however he might for a time be ſeduced by calumny, he 
would ſurely afford him an opportunity of. defending” him- 
ſell, and would in the end reſtore him to en rale and good 
opinion. | | 

80 magnanimous an er ntreaſel 15 eſteem which 
Philip had conceived of the ambaſſador. - That prince beg 

| ged him, at leaſt, to accept of a preſent of 10,000 diicats 
which might be requiſite for his ſupport, till he eould diff- 
pate the prejudices contracted againſt him; and he pro- 
miſed, that this compliance ſhould for ever remain a ſecret 
to all the world, and ſhould never come to the knowlege of 


his maſter. There is one perſon, replied the generous'Eng- 


gliſhman, who muſt neceſſarily know it: He is the Earl 
OT who will ne reveal it to the * 7 ing 
land. 

NoTHiNG could be of greater conſequence to Buckings 
ham, than to keep Briſtol at a diſtance both from the King 
and the parliament ; leſt the power of truth, enforced by 
ſo powerful a ſpeaker, ſhould open ſcenes, which were but 
ſuſpected by the former, and of which the latter had as yet 
entertained no manner of When He _ e 
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to James, whoſe weakneſs, diſguiſed to himſelf under the A 
pearance of fineſie and diſſimulation, was now become nn 

abſolutely incurable. A warrant for ſending Briſtol to the 162 
Tower was iſſued immediately upon his arrival in Eng- | 
lands; and though he was ſoon releaſed from that confine- 
ment, yet orders were carried him from the King, to retire 
to his country ſeat, and to abſtain. from all | attendance, on 
parliament. He obeyed; but loudly demanded an oppor- 
portunity of juſtifying himſelf,” and of laying his whole 

| conduct before his maſter, - On all occaſions, he proteſſad 

| his innocence, and threw on his enemy the blame of every 

i miſcarriage, Buckingham, and, at his inſtigation, the 

Prince, declared, that they would be reconciled to Briſtol, 

. if he would but acknowlege his errors and ill conduct: But 

a the ſpirited nobleman, jealous of his honour, refuſed to buy | 

| favour at ſo high a price. James had the equity to ſay, | 
that the inſiſting on that condition was a ſtrain of unex- 
ampled tyranny : But Buckingham ſcru pled not to aſſert, | 
with the utmoſt preſumption, that neither the King, the | 
Prince, nor himſelf, were as yet, fatisfied of. Briſtol's in: 
nocence . 


War E the en of the Prince to Buckingham, | 
while the timidity of James, or the ſhame, of changing his | 
favourite, kept the whole court in awe; the Spaniſh am- | 
balſador, Inoioſa, endeavoured to open the King's eyes, . | 
and to cure his fears by, inſtilling greater fears into him. | 
He privately ſlipt into his hand a paper, and gave him a 
ſignal to read it alone. He there told him, that he was as 
much a priſoner at London as ever Francis I. was at Ma- 

did; that the Prince and Buckingham had conſpired toge- 
ther, and had the whole court at their devotion ;. that ca- 
bals among the popular leaders in parliament were carrying 
on to the extreme prejudice of his authority; that the pro- 
jest was to confine him to ſome of his hunting ſeats, and to 
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commit the whole adminiſtration of affairs to the 


0 r and that it was neceſſary for him, by one 


1624. vigorous effort, to vindicate his liberty, and to puniſh thoſe 
who had ſo long and ſo much abuſed his goodneſs and fa- 
cility u. 

WIr credit 15. gave to this repreſentation does 
not appear. He only diſcovered ſome faint ſymptoms, which 
he inſtantly retracted, of diſſatisfaction with Buckingham. 
All his public meaſures, and all the alliances into which he 
entered, were founded on the ſyſtem of enmity to the Au- 


An family; and of war to be carried on for the recover 


of the Palatinate. 

Tax ſtates of the United Provinces, at this time, were 

governed by Maurice; and that aſpiring prince, ſenſible 

that his credit would languiſh during peace, had, on the 
expiration of the twelve years truce, renewed the war with 


the Spaniſh monarchy. His great capacity in the military 


art would have compenſated for the inferiority of his forces, 
had not the Spaniſh armies been commanded by Spinola, a 
general equally renowned for conduct, and more celebrated 
for enterprize and activity. In ſuch a ſituation, nothing 
could be more welcome to the republic than the proſpett 
of a rupture between James and the catholic King; and 
they flattered- themſelves, as well from the natural union 
of intereſts between them and England, as from the in- 
fluence of the preſent conjuncture, that powerful ſuc- 
cours would ſoon march to their relief, Accordingly, an 

army of ſix thouſand men was levied in England, and ſent 
over into Holland, commanded by four young noblemen, 
Eſſex, Oxford, Southampton, and Willoughby, who were 
ambitious of diſtinguiſhing themſelves in ſo popular 2 
cauſe, and of acquiring military derer. under ſo re- 


os a captain as Maurice. 
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IT might reaſonably have been expected, that, as reli- . 


gious zeal had made the recovery of the Palatinate appear 
a point of ſuch vaſt importance in England; the fame effect 


1624. 


muſt have been produced in France, by the force merely fang. with 


of political views and conſiderations. While that princi- 

pality remained in the hands of the houſe of Auſtria, the 
French dominions were ſurrounded on all ſides by the poſ- 
ſeſſions of that ambitious family, and might be invaded by 
ſuperior forces from every quarter. It concerned the King 
of France therefore to prevent the peaceable eſtabliſhment 
of the Emperor in his new conqueſts ; and both by the 
ſituation and greater power of his ſtate, he was better en- 
abled than James to give ſaccour to the diſtreſſed Palatine. 
But tho' theſe views eſcaped not Louis, nor Cardinal Rich- 
leu, who now began to acquire an aſcendant in the French 
court; that miniſter was determined to pave the way for 
his enterprizes by firſt ſubduing the Hugonots, and thence 
to proceed, by mature counſels, to humble the houſe of 


Auſtria, The proſpect, however, of a conjunction with 


England was preſently embraced, and all imaginable encou- 
ragement was given to every propoſal for conciliating a 
marriage between Charles and the Princeſs Henrietta. 
NoTw1THSTANDING the ſenſible experience which 
James might have acquired of the unſurmountable anti- 
pathy entertained by his ſubjects againſt all alliance with ca- 
tholics, he {till perſevered in the opinion that his ſon would 
be degraded by receiving into his bed a princeſs of leſs than 
rojalextration. After the rupture, therefore, with Spain, 
nothing remained but an alliance with France ; and to that 
court he immediately applied himſelf *, The ſame allure- 
ments had not here place, which had ſo long entangled him 
in the Spaniſh negotiation : The portion promiſed was much 
inferior ; and the peaceable reſtoration of the Palatine could 
pt thence rn, But James was afraid leſt his ſon 
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general equally renowned for conduct, and more celebrated 


vigorous effort, to vindicate his liberty, and to puniſh thoſe 
who had ſo long and ſo much n and fa- 
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WIA credit _ gave to this repreſentation does 
not appear. He only diſcovered ſome faint ſymptoms, which 
he inſtantly retracted, of diſſatisfaction with Buckingham. 
All his public meaſures, and all the alliances into which he 


of the Palatinate. 

Tux ſtates of the United Provinces, at this time, were 
governed by Maurice; and that aſpiring prince, ſenſible 
that his credit would languiſh during peace, had, on the 
expiration of the twelve years truce, renewed the war with 
the Spaniſh monarchy. His great capacity in the military 
art would have compenſated for the inferiority of his forces, 
had not the Spaniſh armies been commanded by Spinola, a 


for enterprize and activity. In ſuch a ſituation, nothing 
conld be more welcome to the republic than the proſpect 
of a rupture between James and the catholic King; and 
they flattered themſelves, as well from the natural union 
of intereſts between them and England, as from the in- 
fluence of the preſent conjuncture, that powerful ſuc- 
cours would ſoon march to their relief, Accordingly, at 
army of ſix thouſand men was levied in England, and ſent 
over into Holland, commanded by four young noblemen, 
Eſſex, Oxford, Southampton, and Willoughby, who were 
ambitious of diſtinguiſhing themſelves in ſo popular 2 
cauſe, and of acquiring military wn eget under ſo re- 
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Ir might reaſonably have been expected, that, as reli- CHAP. 


gious zeal had made the recovery of the Palatinate appear ( 


a point of ſuch vaſt i importance in England; the ſame effect 


_ 


muſt have been produced in France, by the force merely Pane Treaty with 


of political views and conſiderations. While that princi- 
pality remained in the hands of the houſe of Auſtria, the 


French dominions were ſurrounded on all fides by the poſ- 


ſeſſions of that ambitious family, and might be invaded by 
ſuperior forces from every quarter. It concerned the King 
of France therefore to prevent the peaceable eſtabliſhment 
of the Emperor in his new conqueſts ; and both by the 
ſituation and greater power of his ſtate, he was better en- 
abled than James to give ſaccour to the diſtreſſed Palatine. 
But tho' theſe views eſcaped not Louis, nor Cardinal Rich- 
leu, who now began to acquire an aſcendant in the French 
court; that miniſter was determined to pave the way for 
his enterprizes by firſt ſubduing the Hugonots, and thence 
to proceed, by mature counſels, to humble the houſe of 


Auſtria, The proſpect, however, of a conjunction with 


England was preſently embraced, and all imaginable encou- 
ragement was given to every propoſal for conciliating a 
marriage between Charles and the Princeſs Henrietta, 
NorwirHsTAN DING the ſenſible experience which 
James might have acquired of the unſurmountable anti- 
pathy entertained by his ſubjects againſt all alliance with ca- 
tholics, he {till perſevered in the opinion that his ſon would 
be degraded by receiving into his bed a princeſs of leſs than 
royal extraction. After the rupture, therefore, with Spain, 
nothing remained but an alliance with France ; and to that 
court he immediately applied himſelf x. The ſame allure- 
ments had not here place, which had ſo long entangled him 
in the Spaniſh negotiation : The portion promiſed was much 
inferior ; and the peaceable reſtoration of the Palatine could 
pot thence be expetted. But James was afraid leſt his ſon 
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Prince, during his abode in Spain, had given a verbal pro- 
miſe to allow the Infanta the education of her children till 
the age of thirteen, this article was here inſerted in the 
treaty ; and to that imprudence is generally imputed the pre- 
ſent diſtreſſed condition of his poſterity, The court of 


vourable conditions, granted to the catholics, were inſerted 
in the marriage treaty merely to pleaſe. the Pope, and that 
their ſtrict execution, by an agreement with ewe Was ſe⸗ 


acceptable to the King, as much were all the military enter- 
prizes diſagreeable, both from the extreme difficulty of the 


ſieged by them. Upon re: iterated remonſtrances from 
James, Spain interpoſed, and procured a ſuſpenſion of arms 
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ſhould be altogether diſappointed of a bride; and therefore, 
as ſoon as the chriſtian king demanded, for the honour. of 
his crown, the fame terms which had been granted to the 
catholic, he was , prevailed with to comply. And as the 


England, however, it muſt be confeſſed, always pretended, 
even in their memorials to the French court, that all the fa. 


cretly diſpenſed with *. 
As much as the conchafion of the marriage ereatyin Was 


undertaking in which he was engaged, and from his! own 
incapacity for ſuch a ſcene of action. 


DURING 'the Spaniſh negotiation, Heidelberg and Mar 
heim had been taken by the imperial forces; and Franken- 
dale, tho' the garriſon was entirely Engliſh; was cloſely be- 


'during eighteen months. But as Frankendale was the only 
place of Frederic's antient dominions, which continued i 


his hands, Ferdinand, Song deſirous of ROY ys 


. Rymer, tom. xviii. p. 224. "Tis certain that the WA: Prince F by 
Wales, afterwards Charles II. had proteſtant governors from his early it: 
fancy; firſt the Earl of Newcaftle, then the Marquis of Hertford. The 
King, in his memorial to foreign churches after the commencement of tle fel 
civil wars, infiſts on his care in educating his children in the proteſtant rel Th 
gion, as a proof that he was no- wiſe inclined to the catholic: Raſhwort), 
vol. v. p. 752. It can ſcarce, therefore, be queſtioned, but this anick, 
which has ſo odd an appearance; was inſerted only to amuſe the Pope, aad 


was never intended by either party to be executed, 


2 


( | 
forces from the Palatinate, and of leaving that ſtate in ſe- CHAP, 
curity, was unwilling that ſo important a fortreſs ſhould , _ 1 
remain in the poſſeſſion of the enemy. To compromiſe all 1634. 
differences, it was agreed to ſequeſtrate it in the Infanta's 
hands as a neutral perſon; upon condition that, upon the | 
expiration of the truce, it ſhould be delivered to Frederic; | 
tho! peace ſhould not, at that time, be concluded between 
him and Ferdinand /. After the unexpected rupture with 
Spain, the Infanta, when James deinanded the execution 
of the treaty, offered him peaceable poſſeſſion of Franken- 
dale, and even promiſed a ſafe conduct for the garriſon 
thro' the Spaniſh Netherlands : But there was ſome terri- 
tory of the empire interpoſed between her ſtate and the i 
Palatinate ; and for paſſage over that territory, no terms | 
were ſtipulated . By this chicane, which certainly had 
not been employed if amity with Spain had been preſerved, 
the Palatine was totally diſpoſſeſſed of all his patrimonial 
dominions, | F | 
Tx Engliſh nation, however, and James's warlike coun- Mansfeldt's a 
dl, were not diſcouraged. It was till determined to re- rae 
conquer the Palatinate ; a ſtate lying in the midſt of Ger- 
many, poſſeſſed intirely by the Emperor and Bavaria, ſur- 
rounded by potent enemies, and cut off from all communi- 
cation with England. Count Mansfeldt was taken into pay 
and an Engliſh army of 12,000 foot and 200 horſe was 
nl kvied by a general preſs throughout the kingdom. During | 
nde negotiation with France, vaſt promiſes. had been made, "A 
his tho' in general terms, by the French miniſtry; not only 
that a free paſſage ſhould be granted to the Engliſh troops, 
but alſo that powerful ſuccours ſhould join them in their 
ne march towards the Palatinate, In England, all theſe pro- 
e fellions were haſtily interpreted to be poſitive engagements, 
Ide troops under Mansfeldt's command were embarked at 
tick; Dover ; but, upon failing over to Calais, found no orders December, 
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EHAP. aide their admiſſion. After waiting in vain for 
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er eng and he expired on the 27th of March, after a reign 


His cha- 


loved by this monarch,. his life alſo terminated. This 
- ſpring, he was ſeized with a tertian ague; and, when en- 


this diſtemper, during that ſeaſon, was health for a king, 
he replied, that the proverb was meant of a young king, 
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ſome time, they were obliged to ſail towards Zealand; 
where no proper meaſures were yet concerted for their diſ- 


embarkation; and ſome ſcruples aroſe among the ſtates on 


account of the ſcarcity of proviſions. Mean while, a peſ- 
tilential diſtemper crept in among the Engliſh forces, ſo 
long cooped up in narrow veſſels. Half the army died 
while on board; and the other half, weakened by ſickneſs, 
appeared too {mall a body to march into the Palatinate*, 


And thus ended this ill-concerted and fruitleſs expedition; 


the only diſaſter which happened to England during the 


proſperous and pacific reign of James. 


 TararT reign was now drawing towards a concluſion, 
With peace, ſo ſucceſsfully cultivated, and fo paſſionately 


couraged by his courtiers with the common proverb, that 


After ſome fits, he found himſelf extremely weakened, and 
fent for the Prince, whom he exhorted to bear a tender 
affection for his wife, but to preſerve a conſtancy in rel. 
gion; to protect the church of England; and to extend 
his care towards the unhappy family of the Palatine *. 
With deceney and courage, he prepared himſelf for his 


over England of twenty-two years and a few days; andin 
the fifty-ninth year of his age. His reign over Scotland wi 
almoſt of equal duration with his life. 

No prince, ſo little enterpriſing and fo inoffenſive, wi 
ever ſo much expoſed to the oppoſite extremes of calumny 
and flattery, of ſatire and panegyric. And the factions 
which 8 in his time, being ſtill continued, have made 

2 Frankl . 7 
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his 


dis character be as RY diſputed to this day, as is com- en 


monly that of princes who are our contemporaries. Many & 
virtues; however, it muſt be owned, he was poſſeſſed of; 

but no one of them pure, or free from the contagion of the 
neighbouring vices. His generoſity bordered on profuſion, 
his learning on pedantry, his pacific diſpoſition on puſillani- 


mity, his wiſdom on cunning, his friendſhip on light fancy 
and boyiſh fondneſs. While he imagined that he was only 


maintaining his own authority, he may perhaps be ſuſpected, 
iti ſome of his actions, and ſtill more of his pretenſions, 
to have.encroached on the liberties of his people : While 
he endeavoured, by an exact neutrality, to acquire the 
good will of all his neighbours, he was able to preſerve 
fully the eſteem and regard of none. His capacity was con- 


ſiderable ; but fitter to diſcourſe on general maxims than 


to conduct any intricate buſineſs : His intentions were juſt ; 
but more adapted to the conduct of private life; than to the 
gorernment of kingdoms. Aukward in his perſon, and 
ungainly in his manners, he was ill qualified to command 
reſpedt ; partial and undiſcerning in his affections, he was 
little fitted to acquire general love, Of a feeble temper 
more than of a frail judgment : Expoſed to- our ridicule 
from his vanity ; but exempt from our hatred by his free- 
dom from pride and arrogance. And upon the whole, it 
may be pronounced of his character, that all his qualities 
were ſullied with weakneſs, and embelliſhed by humanity. 
Political courage he certainly was devoid of; and from 
thence chiefly is derived the ſtrong prejudice which pre- 
vail againſt his perſonal bravery : An inference, however, 
which muſt be owned, from general — to de ex- 
tremely fallacious. 


HE was only once married, to Anne of Denmark, who 
died on the 34 of March 1619, in the forty-fifth year of 
age ; a woman eminent neither for her vices nor her 
virtues. She loved expenſive amuſements and ſhows ; but 
polleſſed no taſte in her pleaſures. A great comet appeared 


about the time "of her death ; and the vulgar eſteemed it 
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enay. ad the their admiſſion. After waiting in vain for 
bee time, they were obliged to ſail towards Zealand; 
where no proper meaſures were yet concerted for their dif- 
_ embarkation ; and ſome ſcruples aroſe among the ſtates on 
account of the ſcarcity of proviſions. Mean while, a peſ- 
tilential diſtemper crept in among the Engliſh forces, ſo 
long cooped up in narrow veſſels. Half the army died 
while on board; and the other half, weakened by ſickneſs, 
appeared too {mall a body to march into the Palatinate*, 
And thus ended this-ill-concerted and fruitleſs expedition 
the only diſaſter which happened to England during the 
proſperous and pacific reign of James. | 
Tr reign was now drawing towards a concluſion, 
With peace, ſo ſucceſsfully cultivated, and fo paſſionately 
loved by this monarch, his life alſo terminated. This 
- ſpring, he was ſeized with a tertian ague; and, when en- 
couraged by his courtiers with the common proverb, that 
this diſtemper, during that ſeaſon, was health for a king, 
he replied, that the proverb was meant of a young king, 
After ſome fits, he found himſelf extremely weakened, and 
fent for the Prince, whom he exhorted to bear a tender 
affection for his wife, but to preſerve a conſtancy in rel - 
gion; to protect the church of England; and to extend 
his care towards the unhappy family of the Palatine *, 
With deceney and courage, he prepared himſelf for his 
 Deatheof the gui and be expired on the 27th of March, after a reign 
over England of twenty-two years and a few days; and in 
the fifty-ninth year of his age. His reign over Scotland wa 
almoſt of equal duration with his life. 
His cha- No prince, ſo little enterpriſing and fo inoffenſive, was 
naler. ever ſo much expoſed to the oppoſite extremes of calumnſ 
and flattery, of ſatire and panegyric. And the faQtions 
which * in — ſtill continued, have made 
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virtues; however, it muſt be owned, he was poſſeſſed of; 

but no one of them pure, or free from the contagion of the 
neighbouring vices. His generoſity bordered on profuſion, 
his learning on pedantry, his pacific diſpoſition on puſillani- 


and boyiſh fondneſs. While he imagined that he was only 
maintaining his own authority, he may perhaps be ſuſpected, 
iti ſome of his actions, and ſtill more of his pretenſions, 
to have encroached on the liberties of his people: While 
he endeavoured, by an exact neutrality, to acquire the 
good will of all his neighbours, he was able to preſerve 
fully the eſteem and regard of none. His capacity was con- 


. 


to conduct any intricate buſineſs: His intentions were juſt ; 
but more adapted to the conduct of private life, than to the 
government of kingdoms. Aukward in his perſon,” and 
ungainly in his manners, he was ill qualified to command 
teſpect; partial and undiſcerning in his affections, he was 
little fitted to acquire general love. Of a feeble temper 
more than of a frail judgment: Expoſed to our ridicule 
from his vanity ; but exempt from our hatred by his free- 
dom from pride and arrogance. And upon the whole, it 
may be pronounced of his character, that all his qualities 
were ſullied with weakneſs, and embelliſhed by humanity, 
Political courage he certainly was devoid of; and from 
thence chiefly is derived the ſtrong prejudice which pre- 
rails againſt his perſonal bravery * An inference, however, 
which muſt be owned, from general — to 12 ex- 
tremely fallacious. 


HE was only once married, to Anne of Denmark, who 
died on the 3d of March 1619, in the forty-fifth year of 
ber age; a woman eminent neither for her vices nor her 
virtues, She loved expenſive amuſements and ſhows ; but 
poſſeſſed no taſte in Her pleaſures. A great comet appeared 
about the time of her death; and the vulgar eſteemed it 
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mity, his wiſdom on cunning, his friendſhip on light fancy 


ſiderable ; but fitter to diſcourſe on general maxims than 


his character be as 250 diſputed to this day, as is com- cnt. 
monly that of princes who are our contemporaries. Many & , 
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CHAP. the forerunner of that event. | 80 conſiderable i in their eye 
0 2 , are even the moſt inſignificant princes. 


1623. Hs left only one ſon, Charles, then in the twenty - fifth 
year of his age; and one daughter, Elizabeth, married to 
the Elector Palatine. She was aged twenty-nine years, 
Thoſe alone remained of ſix legitimate children born to him, 
He never had any illegitimate ; and he never diſcovered any 

tendency, even the ſmalleſt, towards a paſſion for any miſtreſs, 


THE archbiſhops of Canterbury during this reign were, 
Whytgift, who died in 1604; Bancroft, in 1610 ; Abbot, 
who ſurvived the King. The chancellors, Lord Elleſmore, 
who reſigned in 1617; Bacon was firſt Lord keeper til 
1619, then was created chancellor, and was diſplaced in 
1621; Williams, biſhop of Lincoln, was created lod 
keeper in his place. The high treaſurers were the Earl of 

Dorſet, who died in 1609; the Earl of Saliſbury, in 1612; 
the Eatl of Suffolk fined and diſplaced for bribery in 1618; 
Lord Mandeville, reſigned in 1621 Earl of Middleſex, dil- 
placed in 1624; the Earl of Marlborough ſucceeded. The 

lord admirals were, the Earl of Nottingham, who reſigned 
in 1618; the Earl, afterwards Duke of Buckingham, The 
ſecretaries of ſtate were the Earl of Saliſbury, Sir. Ralph 
Winwood, Nanton, Calvert, Lord Conway, Sir Albertus 
Moreton, 


THz numbers of the houſe of lords, in the firſt parlis- 
ment of this reign, beſide the biſhops, were ſeventy-eight 
temporal peers. The numbers in the firſt parliament dt 
Charles were ninety-ſeven. Conſequently. James, during 
that period, created nineteen new peerages above thole that 
expired. 


TRR houſe of commons, in the firſt e h this 
reign, conſiſted of four hundred and fixty-ſeven members. 
It appears, that four boroughs revived their charters, which 
they had formerly neglected. And as the Hrt parliament d 
Charles conſiſted of four hundred aud ninety four members 
We may * chat James erected ten new boroughs, - 
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Civil government of England during this period. 
Eccigſiaſtical government, —— Manners. —— Fi- 
Wnces, — Navy. Commerce. Manufac- 

ures.Colonies. Learning and arts. 


TT may not be improper, at this period, to make a 

pauſe ; and take a ſurvey of the ſtate of the kingdom, 
with regard to government, manners, finances, arms, trade, 
kaming. Where a juſt notion is not formed of theſe parti- 
culars, hiſtory can be very little inſtructive, and often will 
dot, be intelligible. 


WE may ſafely pronounce, that the Engliſh government, Civil go- 
at the acceſſion of the Scottiſh line, was much more arbi- —— 
trary, than it is at preſent, the prerogative leſs limited, 
the liberties of the ſubject leſs accurately defined and ſecured. 
Without mentioning other particulars, the courts alone of 
ligh commiſſion and ſtar-chamber were ſufficient to lay the 
viole kingdom at the mercy of the prince. 
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* * This hiſtory of the houſe of Stuart was written and publiſhed by the 
zuthor before the hiſtory of the houſe of Tudor. Hence it happens that 
ch ſome paſſages, particularly in the preſent Appendix, may ſeem to be repe- 
& tions of what was formerly delivered in' the reign of Elizabeth, The 
1 athor, in order to obviate this objection, has W ſome few palſaged 
the foregoing chapters, 
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Popiſn prieſts were thrown into priſon, and might be del 


Was totally ſuppreſſed ; and no exerciſe of any religion, but 
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TRE court of high commiſſion had been erected by Eliza. 


| beth, in conſequence of an act of parliament, paſſed at the 


beginning, of her reign : By this act, it was thought proper, 


during the great revolution of religion, to arm the ſovereign 


with full powers, in order to diſcourage and ſuppreſs oppo- 
ſition. All appeals from the inferior eccleſiaſtical court 


were carried before the high commiſſion; and, of cone 


quence, the whole life and doctrine of the clergy lay di 
rectly under its inſpection. Every breach of the act of uni 
formity, every refuſal of the ceremonies, was cognizable in 


this court; and during the reign of Elizabeth, had bes 


puniſhed by deprivation, by fines, confiſcations, and impri 


ſonment. James contented himſelf with the gentler penalty 


of deprivation ; nor was that puniſhment infficted with i 
gour on every offender *. All the catholics too were liabl 
to be puniſhed by this court, if they exerciſed any act of il 
their religion, or were any way active in ſending abroad 
their children or other relations, to receive that education, 
which they. could not procure them in their own country, 


vered over to the law, which puniſhed them with death; 
though that ſeverity had been ſparingly exerciſed by Eliz- 
beth, and never almoſt by James. In Mort, that liberty d 
conſcience, which we ſo highly and ſo juſtly value at preſent 


the eſtabliſhed, was permitted throughout the kingdom, 
Any word or writing, which tended towards hereſy d 
ſchiſm or ſedition, was puniſhable by the high commiſſioners 
or any three of them: They alone were judges what er 
preſſions had that tendency : They proceeded not by infor 
mation, but upon rumour, ſuſpicion, or according to the 
own fancy: They adminiſtered an oath, by which the pat 


* Archbiſhop Spotſwood tells us, that ha was informed by Bancroft, 
ſeveral years after the King's acceſſion, that not above 45 clergymen bu 


baca deprived, 
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which ſhonld be propounded to him: Whoever refuſed this 
oath, though on pretence that he might thereby be brought 
to accuſe himſelf or his deareſt friend, was puniſhable by 
inpriſonment : And in ſhort, an inquiſitorial tribunal, with 
al its terrors and iniquities, was erected in the kingdom. 
Full diſcretionary powers were beſtowed with regard to the 
inquiry, trial, ſentence, and penalty inflifted ; excepting . 
only that corporal puniſhments were reſtrained by that pa- 
tent of the prince, which erected that court, not by the 
aft of parliament, which empowered him. By reaſon of 
the uncertain limits, which ſeparate eccleſiaſtical from civil 
cauſes, all accuſations of adultery and inceſt were tried by 


. e court of high commilſion ; and every complaint of 
le WH vives againſt their huſbands was there examined and diſ- 
of WH cuſſed}. On like pretences, every cauſe, which regarded 
ad conſcience, that is, every cauſe, could have been brought 
00 under their juriſdiction. ; 
j. BuT there was a ſufficient reaſon, why the king would 
eli- not be ſolicitous to ſtretch the juriſdiction of this court: 
th; WY The ſtar- chamber poſſeſſed the fame authority in civil mat - 
ers; and its methods of proceeding were equally arbitrary 
; of WW 4 unlimited, The origin of this court was derived from 


ent, the moſt remote antiquity :; though, it is pretended, that its 
but power had been firſt carried to the utmoſt height by Henry 
om, II. In all times, however, it is confeſſad, it enjoyed au- 
r bority; and at no time was its authority circumſcribed, or 
mer 8 of N directed, by any Jos law or 
er ute. | 


7 Rymer, tom. xvii, p. 200. 2 Ruch worth, vol. ii. p. 473. In 
thei Chambers's caſe it was the unanimous opinicn of all the court of King's 
part Bench, that the court of Rar-chamber was not derived from the ſtatute of Hen 
VII. but was a court many years before, and one of the moſt high and ho- 
Ns tourable courts of juſtice, See Croke's rep. term. Mich. 5 Car, I, See 
* ſuther Camden's Brit. vol. i, introd, p. 254. Edit. of 8 6 
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ved before them, was bound to anſwer any queſtion, Appendix. 


} 
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Appendix, We have had already, or ſhall have ſufficient occaſion, 
| during the courſe of this hiſtory, to mention the diſpenſing 
power, the power of impriſonment, of exacting forced loans 
and benevolence, of preſſing and quartering ſoldiers, of altering 
the cuſtoms, of erecting monopolies, Theſe branches of 
power, if not directly oppoſite to the principles of all free 
government, muſt, at leaſt, be acknowleged dangerous to 
freedom in a monarchical conſtitution ; where an eternal 
jealouſy muſt be preſerved againſt the fovercign, and no dif- 
cretionary powers muſt ever be entruſted to him, by which 
the property or perſonal liberty of any ſubje& can be & 
fected. The kings of England, however, had almoſt con- 
ſtantly exerciſed theſe powers; and if, on any occaſion, the 
prince had been obliged to ſubmit to laws enacted againſ 
them, he had ever, in practice, eluded theſe laws, and re- 
turned to the fame arbitrary adminiſtration. During more 
than a century before the acceſſion of James, the regal au- 
thority, in almoſt all theſe particulars, had never once beet 
called in queſtion, 


We may alſo obſerve, that * principles in 8 

1 | which prevailed during that age, Were ſo favourable to 

. monarchy, that they beſtowed on it an authority almoſt ab- 
et ſolute and unlimited, ſacred and indefeaſible. 


THE meetings of parliament were fo precarious ; 'their Wil - 

_ ſeſſions fo ſhort, compared to the vacations ; that, when 
men's eyes were turned upwards in ſearch of ſovereign Bi, 
power, the prince alone was apt to ſtrike them as the only t 
permanent magiſtrate, inveſted with the whole majeſty and 4 
authority of the ſtate. The great complaiſance too of par 
liaments, during ſo long a period, had extremely degraded " 
and obſcured thoſe aſſemblies ; and as all inſtances of oppo: w; 

4 fition to prer ogative muſt have been drawn from a remote 
1 age, they were unknown to a great many, and had the k pf 


* During the two laſt centuries, no reign had paſſed e! ſome ford kb, 
* from the ſubjeQ, | 
authoritf 
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authority even with thoſe, who were acquainted with them. Appendix, . 
Theſe examples, beſides, of liberty, had commonly been 
accompanied with ſuch, circumſtances of violence, convul- 
Gon, civil war, and diſorder, that they preſented but a dif- 
zgrecable idea to the inquiſitive part of the people, and af- 
ſorded ſmall inducement to renew ſuch diſmal ſcenes. By a 
great many, therefore, monarchy, ſimple and unmixed, 
was coriceived to be the government of England ; and thoſe 
popular aſſemblies were ſuppoſed to form only the ornament 
of the fabric, without being, in any degree, eſſential to its 
being and exiſtence f. The prerogative of the crown was 
repreſented 
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e 1 * Monarchies,” according to Sir Walter Raleigh, © are of two ſorty 
| « touching their power, or authority, viz. 1. Entire, where the whole 
e. power of ordering all ſtate matters, both in peace and war, doth, by law 
« and cuſtom, appertain to the prince, as in the Engliſh kingdom ; where 
ſe « the prince hath the power to make laws, league and war; to create ma- 
0 « giſtrates; to pardon life ; of appeal, Sc. Though, to give a content - 
en « ment to the other degrees, they have a ſuffrage in making laws, yet ever 
« ſubject to the prince's pleaſure and negative will, —2, Limited or reftrain- 
tt ed, that hath no full power in all the points and matters of ſtate, as the 


A, © military king, that hath not the ſovereignty in time of peace, as the 
© making of laws, Sc, But in war only, as the Polonian king, * 

N « of State,” 

b. And a little after, In every juſt ſtate, ſome part of the government is, 


t or ought to be, imparted to the people, as in a kingdom, a voice and 
; * ſuffrage in making laws; and ſometimes alſo of levying of arms (if the < 
ar * charge be great, and the prince forced to borrew help of his ſubjects) the | 
el « matter rightly may be propounded to a parliament, that the tax may ſeem P 
| « to have proceeded from themſelves, So conſultations and ſome proceed- 
* ings in judicial matters may, in part, be referred to them, The reaſon, 
« leſt, ſeeing themſelves to be in no number nor of reckoning, they miſlike 
* the ſtate or government.“ This way of reaſoning differs little from 
that of the King, who conſidered the privileges of the parliament as 
matters of grace and indulgence, more than of inheritance, It is remarka- 
lle, that Raleigh w.s thought to lean towards the puritanical party, not- 
w thitanding theſe poſitions, But ideas of government _— much in dif- 
ferent times, 
Raleigh's ſentiments on this head are ſtill more openly expreſſed, in his 
Prerogative of parliaments, a work not publiſhed till after his death, It 
* a dialogue between a courtier or counſellor and a country juſtice of peace, 4 
ko repreſents the patriot party, and defends the higheſt notions of liberty, | 
H 4 | which 


- 0 
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which the principles of that age would bear, Here is a paſſage of it, 
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repreſented by lawyers as ſomething real and durable ; like 
thoſe eternal eſſences of the ſchools,” which no time nor 
50 Counſellor, That which is done by the King, with the advice of his private 


« or privy council, is done by the King's abſolute power. Juſtice. An 
« by whoſe power is it done in parliament but by the King's abſolute poner 


. Miſtake t not, my Lord: The three eſtates do but adviſe a: the priry 
“e council doth; which advice, if the King embrace, it becomes the King 


« own act in the one, and the King's law in the other, @c.” 

The Earl of Clare, in a private letter to his ſon-in-law Sir Thome 
Wentworth, afterwards Earl of Strafford, thus expreſſes himſelf, * We lire 
ec under a prerogative goyernment, where book law ſubmits to lex laquen,” 
He ſpoke from his own, and all his anceſtors, experience, There was ng 
fingle infla:.ce of power, which a King of England might not, at that time, 
exert, on pretence of neceſſity or expediency : The continuance alone or fre- 
quent repetition of arbitrary adminiſtration might prove dangerous, for want 
of force to ſupport it, It is remarkable that this letter of the Earl of Clar 
was wrote in the firſt year of Charles's reign ; and conſequently muſt be meant 
of the general genius of the government, not the ſpirit or temper of the won. 
arch. See Strafford's letters, vol i. p. 32. From another letter in the ſame 
collection, vol. i. p. 10. it appears that the council ſometimes aſſumed the 


power of forbidding perſons, diſagreeable to the court, to ſtand in the elec. 


tions. This authority they could exert in ſome inſtances; but we are ot 
thenee to infer, that they could ſhut the door of that houſe to every one who 
was not acceptable to them, The genius of the antient government repoſel 


more truſt in the King, than to entertain any ſuch ſuſpicion, and it allowel 


ſcattered inſtances, of ſuch a kind as would have been totally deſtruftive af 
the conſtitution, had they been continued without interruption. 8 | 

I have not met with any Engliſh writer of that age, who ſpeaks of England 
as a limited monarchy, but as an abſolute one, where the people have man] 
privileges. That is no contradiction. In all European monarchies, the pech 


have rrivileges ; but, whether dependant or independant on the will of the 


monarch, is 4 queſtion, | that, in moſt governments, it is beſt to forbear, 
Surely that queſtion was not determined, before the age of James, Tit 
riſing ſpirit of the parliament, together with that King's love of genen, 
ſpeculative principles, brought it from its obſcurity, and made it be con- 
monly canvaſſed. The ſtrongeſt teſtimony, which I remember from a wilt! 
of James's age, in ſavour of Engliſh liberty, is in Cardinal Bentivoglio, i 
foreigner, who mentions the Engl. ſh government as ſimilar to that of the Lon. 
country provinces under their princes, rather than to that of France or Span, 


Engliſhmen were not ſo ſenſible that their prince was limited, becauſe the) 


were ſenſible, that no individual had any full ſecurity againſt a ftretch of pre: 
rogative: But foreigners, by compariſon, could perceive, that theſe ftretcha 


were, at that time, from cuſtom or other cauſes, leſs frequent in Engl 


than in other monarchies, Philip de Comines too remarked the 9 ny 
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force could alter. The ſanction of religion, was, by divines, Appendix, 

called in aid; and the Monarch of heaven was ſuppoſed to 

de intereſted in ſupporting the authority of his earthly vice- 

gerent. And though theſe doctrines were perhaps more 

openly inculcated and more ſtrenuouſiy inſiſted” on during 

the reign of the Stuarts, they were not then invented ; and 

were only found by the court to be more neceſſary at that 

period, by reaſon of the oppoſite doctrines, which began 

to be promulgated by the puritanical party v. 
In conſequence of theſe exalted ideas of kingly authority, 

the prerogative, beſide the inſtances of juriſdiction, founded 

on precedent, was, by many, ſuppoſed to poſſeſs an inex- 

hauſtible fund of latent powers, which might be exerted on 

any emergence, In every government, neceſſity, when real, 

ſuperſedes all laws, and levels all limitations : But, in the 

Engliſh government, convenience alone was conceived to au- 

chorize any extraordinary act of regal power, and to render 

it obligatory on the people. Hence the ſtrift obedience re- 

quired to proclamations, during all periods of the Engliſh hiſto- 


* 


ſtitution to be more popular, in his time, than that of France, But ina 
paper, wrote by a patriot in 1627, it is remarked that the freedom of ſpeech 
in parliament had been loſt in England, fince' the days 'of Comines, See 
Franklyn, p. 248. | 
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and * Paſſive obedience is expreſsly and zealouſly inculcated in the hamilies, | 
any compo'ed and publiſhed by authority, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. The 
ople convocation, which met in the very firſt year of the King's reign, voted as 
the high monarchical principles as are contained in the decrees of the univerſity 
Neat, of Oxford, voted during the rule of the tories. Theſe principles, ſo far 
The from being deemed a novelty, introduced by King James's influence, paſſed ſo 
nal, {moothly, that no hiſtorian has taken notice of them: They were never the 
um- ſubje& of controverſy, or diſpute, or diſcourſe; and it is only by means of 
vritet biſhop Oyerall's Cenvocation- book, printed near ſeventy years after, that we 
io, 4 are acquainted with them, Would James, who was ſo cautious, and even 
Lon. timid, have ventured to begin his reign with a bold ſtroke, which would have 
pain den juſt ground of jealouſy to his ſubjects? It appears, from that monarch's 
the) Baſilicon Doron, written while. he was in Scotland, that the republican 


f pre ideas of the origin of power from the people were, at that time, eſteemed | 


eiche WW puritanical novelties. The patriarchal ſcheme, it is remarkable, is inculcated 
nglaol in thoſe votes of the convocation preſerved by Overall; nor was Filmer the 
h con- firt igventer of thoſe abſurd notions, N | 

| . ; { » N 1 4 © „ 6 
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. Miſtake it not, my Lord: The threes eſtates do but adviſe a, the privy 


thay i in other monarchies. TP de Comines too remarked the Engliſh con 


repreſented by lawyers as ſomething real and durable; like 
thoſe eternal eſſences of the ſchools; which no time no 
force 


which the principles of ** age would beer, Here is a paſſage of it, 
2 Counſellor, That which is done by the King, with the adyice of his private 
ce or privy council, is done by the King's abſolute power, Juſtice. And 
« by whoſe power is it done in parliament but by the King's abſolute Poner! 


« council doth ; which advice, if the King embrace, it becomes the King 
& own act in the one, and the King's law in the other, Ec.“ 

The Earl of Clare, in a private letter to his ſon-in-law Sir Thoma 
Wentworth, afterwards Earl of Strafford, thus expreſſes himſelf, We lire 
« under a prerogative goyernment, where book law ſubmits to lex lJaquen,” 
He ſpoke from his own, and all his anceſtors, experience, There was no 
fingle infla:.ce of power, which a King of England might not, at that time, 
exert, on pretence of neceſſity or expediency : The continuance alone or fre- 
quent repetition of arbitrary adminiſtration might prove dangerous, for want 
of force to ſupport it, It is remarkable that this letter of the Earl of Clar 
was wrote in the firſt year of Charles's reign ; and conſequently muſt be meant 
of the general genius of the government, not the ſpirit or temper of the mon- 
arch. See Strafford's letters, vol i. p. 32. From another letter in the ſame 
collection, vol. i. p. 10. it appears that the council ſometimes aſſumed the 


power of forbidding perſons, diſagreeable to the court, to ſtand i in the elec 


tions. This authority they could exert in ſome inſtances but we are net 
thenee to infer, that they could ſhut the door of that houſe to every one who 

was not acceptable to them, The genius of the antient government repoſed 
more truſt in the King, than to entertain any ſuch ſuſpicion, and it allowe 
ſcattered inſtances, of ſuch a kind as would have been totally deſtrudtire of j 
the conſtitution, had they been continued without interruption. I 


I have not met with any Engliſh writer of that age, who ſpeaks of England 


as a limited monarchy, but as an abſolute one, where the people have many 0 
privileges. That is no contradiction. In all European monarchies, the people 0 
buave rrivileges 3 but, whether dependant or independant on the will of the b 
monarch, is a queſtion, that, in moſt governments, it is beſt to forbeat, of 
Surely that queſtion was not determined, before the age of James, The fr 
riſing ſpirit « of the parliament, together with that King's love of general, ſn 
ſpeculative principles, brought it from its obſcurity, and made it be com- fu 
monly canvaſſed. The ſtrongeſt teſtimony, which I remember from a write! bi 
of James s age, in favour of Engliſh liberty, is in Cardinal Bentivoglio, 4 art 
foreigrer, vw ho mentions the Engl. ſh goverr ment as ſimilar to that of the Lov- tir 
country provinces under their princes, rather than to that of France or Spa, gi 

| Engliſhmen were not ſo ſenſible that their prince was limited, becauſe the] Ba 
were ſenſible, that no individual had any full ſecurity againſt a ſtretch of pre de 
rogative: But foreigners, by compariſon, could perceive, that theſe ftretcha put 

- were, at that time, from cuſtom or other cauſes, leſs frequent in ry 
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force could alter. The ſanction of religion, was, by divines, —— 


called in aid; and the Monarch of heaven was ſuppoſed to 
de intereſted in ſupporting the authority of his earthly vice- 
gerent. And though theſe doctrines were perhaps more 


openly inculcated and more ftrenuouſly inſiſted on during 


the reign of the Stuarts, they were not then invented ; and 
were only found by the court to be more neceſſary at that 
period, by reaſon of the oppoſite doctrines, which "aw 
to be promulgated by the puritanical party . | 
Ix conſequence of theſe exalted ideas of kingly a 
the prerogative, beſide the inſtances of juriſdiction, founded 
on precedent, was, by many, ſuppoſed to poſſeſs an inex- 
hauſtible fund of latent powers, which might be exerted on 
any emergence. In every government, neceſſity, when real, 
ſuperſedes all laws, and levels all limitations : But, in the 
Engliſh government, convenience alone was conceived to au- 
thorize any extraordinary act of regal power, and to render 
it obligatory on the people. Hence the ſtrift obedience re- 
quired to proclamations, duringall e of the Engliſh hiſto- 


ſtitution to be more popular, 3 in his time, than that of France, But in a 
paper, wrote by a patriot in 1627, it is remarked that the freedom of ſpeech 
in parliament had been loſt in England, fince the days of Comines, See 
Franklyn, p. 238. | 

* Paſſive obedience is expreſsly and zealouſly inculcated in the hamilies, 
compo'ed and publiſhed by authority, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. The 
convocation, which met in the very firft year of the King's reign, voted as 
high monarchical principles as are contained in the decrees of the univerſity 


of Oxford, voted during the rule of the tories, Theſe principles, ſo far 


from being deemed a novelty, introduced by King James's influence, paſſed ſo 
ſmoothly, that no hiſtorian has taken notice of them : They were never the 
fubje& of controverſy, or diſpute, or diſcourſe ; and it is only by means of 
biſhop Overall's Cenvocation- book, printed ae ſeventy years after, that we 
are acquainted with them. Would James, who was fo cautious, and even 


timid, have ventured to begin his reign with a bold ſtroke, which would have. 


given juſt ground of jealouſy to his ſubjefts ? It appears, from that monarch's 

Bafilicon Doron, written while he was in Scotland, that the republican 
ideas of the origin of power from the people were, at that time, eſteemed 
puritanical novelties. The patriarchal ſcheme, it is remarkable, is iniculcated 


in thoſe votes of the convocation preſerved by Overall ; nor was Filmer 2 
ſe i igventer of thoſe abſurd notions, 


17 i 
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ry; and, if James has incurred blame on account of his 

edicts, it is only becauſe he iſſued them at a time, when-they 
began to be leis regarded, not becauſe he firſt aſſumed cr 
extended to an unuſual degree that , exerciſe of authority, 
Of his maxims in a parallel caſe, the eee 
remarkable inſtance. 

QuEEN Elizabeth had appointed” commiſſioners for the | 
inſpection of priſons, and had beſtowed on them full dif. 
cretionary powers to adjuſt all differences between priſoners 
and. their creditors, to compound debts, and to give liberty to 
ſuch debtors as they found honeſt, and incapable of making 
full payment. From the uncertain and undefined nature of 
the Engliſh conſtitution, doubts ſprang up in many, that 
this commiſſion was contrary to law; and it was repreſented 
in that light to James, He forbore therefore to renew the 
commiſſion, till the fifteenth of his reign; when complaints 
roſe ſo high, with regard to the abuſes practiſed in priſons, 
that he thought himſelf obliged to overcome his ſcruples, 
and to appoint new commiſſioners, inveſted with the ſame 
diſcretionary powers, which Elizabeth had _—y col 
ferred *, k 7 
Vox the whole, we muſt conceive that — on 
the acceſſion of the houſe of Stuart, was poſſeſſed of a 
very extenſive authority: An authority, in the judgment of 
all, not exactly limited; in the judgment of ſome, not limit- 
able. But, at the ſame time, this authority was founded 
merely on the opinion of the people, influenced by antient 
precedent and example. It was not ſupported either by 
money or by force of arms. And, for this reaſon, we need 
not wonder, that the princes of that line were ſo extremely 
jealous of their prerogative ; being ſenſible, that, when 
thoſe claims were raviſhed from them, they poſſeſſed no in- 
fluence, by which they could maintain their dignity. BY 
the Gage which have ſince been introduced, the liberty 


* | Rymer, tom. xviii. p. 117, $94-. | 4 
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and independence of individuals has been rendered much Appendix. 


more full, intire, and ſecure; that of the public more un- 
certain and precarious. 


Wr have had occaſion to remark, in ſo many inſtances, Ecclefiafti- 


cal governs 


the bigotry which prevailed in that age, that we can look meat. 


for no toleration among the different ſets. Two Arians, 
under the title of heretics, were puniſhed with fire during 


this period; and no one reign, fince the reformation, had 
been free from like barbarities. Stowe ſays, that theſe 


Arians were offered their pardon at the ſtake, if they would 
merit it by a recantation. A madman, who called himſelf 
the Holy Ghoſt, was, without any indulgence for his frenzy, 


condemned to the fame puniſhment. Twenty pounds a month, 
by law, could be levied from every one, who frequented 


not the eſtabliſhed worſhip. This rigorous law, however, 
had one indulgent clauſe, that the fines exacted ſhould not 
exceed two thirds of the yearly income of the perſon.” It 
had been uſual for Elizabeth to allow thoſe penalties to run 
on for feveral years; and to levy them all at once, to the 
utter ruin of ſuch catholics, as had incurred her diſpleaſure. 
Janes was more humane in this, as in every other reſpect. 


The puritans formed a ſect, which ſecretly lurked in the 


church, but pretended not to any ſeparate worſhip or diſci« 


pine. An attempt of that kind would have been univerſally- 


regarded as the maſt unpardonable enormity. And had the 
King been diſpoſed to grant the puritans a full toleration for 


| 1 ſeparate exerciſe of their religion, it is certain, from the 


ſpirit of the times, that that ſe& itſelf would have deſpiſed 


ad hated him for it, and would have reproached him with - 


Inke-warmneſs and indifference in the cauſe of religion. They 
mantained, that they themſelves were the only pure church; 
that their principles and practices ought to be eſtahſi hed by 


aw; and that no others ought to be tolerated. It may be 
queſtioned, therefore, whether the adminiſtration at this 


ime could with propriety deſerve the appellation of perſe- 
7 ZI cutors 
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cutors with regard to the puritans, such of the clergy as 


refuſed to comply with the legal ceremonies were indeed 


deprived of their livings, and ſometimes were otherwiſe 


- puniſhed : And ought any man to accept of an office or 


benefice in an eſtabliſhment,” while he declines compliance 
with the fixed and known rules of that eſtabliſhment ? But 
puritans were never puniſhed for frequenting ſeparate con- 
gregations ; becauſe there were none ſuch in the kingdom; 
and no proteſtant ever aſſumed or pretended to the right of 
erecting them. Even the greateſt well-withers of the puri 
tanical ſect would have condemned a practice, which in 
that age was univerſally regarded as ſubverſive of civil ſo- 
ciety >. And nothing but the imputation of idolatry, which 


was thrown on the catholic religion, could juſtify in their 


eyes the ſeparation made by the Hugonots and other pro- 
teſtants, who lived in popiſh countries. 


TRE liberty of the preſs was incompatible with ſuch 
maxims and ſuch principles of government, and was there- 
fore quite unknown in that age. Beſides employing the 
two terrible courts of ſtar- chamber and high commiſſion, 
whoſe power was unlimited ; Queen Elizabeth exerted her 
authority by reſtraints upon the preſs. She paſſed a decree 


in her court of ſtar- chamber, that is, by her own will and 


pleaſure, forbidding any book to be printed in any place 
but in London, Oxford, and Cambridge“: And another, in 
which ſhe prohibited, under ſevere penalties, the publiſhing 
any book or pamphlet againſt the form or meaning of any 


reſtraint or ordinance, contained or to be contained, in ally 


fatute or laws of this realm, or in any i junction made or ſet 


forth by her Majeſty or her privy council, of againſt the true 


ſenſe or meaning of any letters patent, commiſſions or pro 


d Even fo great a philoſopher as Lord Bacon, thought that uniformity in 
religion was neceſſary to the ſupport of government, and that no toleration 
ought to be given to ſectaries. See his eſſay de unitate ecclefie, 

2 28th of Elizabeth, See ſtate- trials; Sir Robert Knightly, vol. vii, 
. 15 
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bitions under the great ſeal of England tf. James extended Appendix. 


the ſame penalties to the importing ſuch books from abroad +. 


And to render thoſe edits more effectual, he afterwards. 


inhibited the printing any book without a permiſſion from the 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, the Archbiſhop of York, the 


biſhop of London, or the vice-chancellor of one of the 


miverſities, or of ſome perſon appointed by them g. 


Tus manners of the nation were agreeable: to 5 mo- Ilansen- 


narchical government, which prevailed; and contained not 


that ſtrange mixture, which, at preſent, diſtinguiſhes Eng- 


land from all other countries. Such violent extremes were 
then unknown, of induſtry and debauchery, frugality and 
profaſion, civility and ruſticity, fanataciſm and ſcepticiſm, 
Candour, ſincerity, modeſty are the only qualities, which 
the Engliſh of that age poſſeſſed ia common with the 
preſent, 

Hicn pride of family then prevailed ; and it was by a 
dignity and ſtatelineſs of behaviour, that the gentry and 
nobility diſtinguiſhed themſelves from the common people. 
Great riches, acquired by commerce, were more rare, and 
had not, as yet, been able to confound all ranks of men, 
ad render money the chief foundation of diſtinction. 
Much ceremony took place in the common intercourſe of 
life, and little familiarity was indulged by the great. The 
advantages, which reſult from opulence, are ſo ſolid and 
real, that thoſe poſſeſſed of them need not dread the near 
approaches of their inferiors. The diſtinctions of birth 
and title, being more empty and imaginary, ſoon vaniſh 
upon familiar acceſs and acquaintance, 


Tae expences of the great conſiſted in pomp and ſhow, 


and a numerous retinue, rather than in convenience and 
true pleaſure. The Earl of Nottingham, in his embaſſy to 
pain, was attended with 509) perſons : The Earl of Hert- 


T 1 tom, ell, p; 523 2 M. 1d. 514. p. 616. 
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Appendix, ford, in that to Bruſſels, carried 300 gentlemen along with 
him, Lord Bacon has remarked, - that the Engliſh nobility, 
in his time, maintained a larger retinue of ſervants than the 
nobility of any ne nation, except, perhaps, the Po- 
anders c. 

CrviL kotiouts, which now hold the firſt place, were, 
at that time, ſubordinate to the military. The young 
gentry and nobility were fond of diſtinguiſhing themſclves 
by arms. The fury of duels too prevailed more than at any 
time before or ſince®, This was the turn, that the ro- 
mantic chivalry, for which the nation was formerly ſo re. 
nowned, had lately taken. 

LIBER TI of commerce between the ſexes was itidulged; 

but without any licentiouſneſs of manners. The court was 
very little m exception to this obſervation, James had r. | 
ther entertained an averſion and contempt for the females; | 
nor were thoſe young courtiers, of whom he was fo fond, 
able to break OT the eſtabliſhed manners of the n- 
tion. 

Tx country life prevails at preſekn in England beyond 

= any cultivated nation of Europe: but it was then mul! WW... 
= more generally embraced by all the gentry. The increaſeot WW: 
18 arts, pleaſures, and ſocial commerce, was juſt beginning tv Wl. 
1 produce an inclination for the ſofter and more civilized lie a 
: of the city. James diſcouraged, as much as poſſible, this o 
alteration of manners. * He was wont to be very earn x tu 
= as Lord Bacon tells us, . with the country gentlemen to g0 0 
1 * from London to their country ſeats”. And ſometimes he ire, 
" would fay thus to them: © Gentlemen, at London, you art a 
4H « like ſbiþs in a ſea, which ſhow like nothing; but, in you 
* country villages, you are like ſbibs in a river, which lu Ki 

* like great things". © 
HE was not contented with reproof and exhortation. 4 
Queen Elizabeth had perceived, with regret, the increaſe of 


© Effays Deprofer, fin, imp. *4 Franklyn, 7 8 * 
| . 6 J 
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lundon, and had reſtrained all new buildings by proclama- Appendix. | 
don; James, who found that theſe edits were not exactly | 
obeyed, frequently renewed them; though a ſtrict execution | 
ems {till to have been wanting. Re-iterated proclamations | 
he alſo iſſued, in imitation of his predeceſſor; containing | 
ſerere menaces againſt the gentry, who lived in town 7. | | 
This policy is contrary to that, which has ever been prac- | 
ted by all princes, who ſtudied the increaſe of their au- 

thority, To allure the nobility to court; to engage them | 
in expenſive pleaſures or employments, which diſſipate their | 
fortune ; to increaſe their ſubjection to miniſters by attend- 

ance; to weaken their authority in the provinces by ab- 
ſence : Theſe have been the common arts of arbitrary go- | 
ſemment. But James had no money to ſupport a ſplendid | 
court, or beſtow on a numerous retinue of gentry and nobi- | 
iy. He thought too, that, by their living together, they | 
became more ſenſible of their own ſtrength, and were apt ad | 
to indulge too curious reſearches into matters of government. ; | 
To remedy the preſent evil, he was deſirous of diſperſing | 
them into their country ſeats ; where, he hoped, they would 


d bear a more ſubmiſſive reverence to his authority, and re- | 
h reve leſs ſupport from each other. But the contrary effect 
Y [8 followed. The riches, amaſſed, during their reſidence 
a home, rendered them independant. The influence ac- 
1 quired by hoſpitality, made them formidable. They would 


not be led by the court: They could not be driven: And 
tus the ſyſtem of the Engliſh government received a total | 
4 ind a ſudden alteration in the courſe of leſs than forty 
fears, . is 
Tux firſt riſe of commerce and the arts had contributed, 
" n preceding reigns, to ſcatter thoſe immenſe fortunes of the 
barons, which rendered thera ſo formidable both to King 
ad people, The farther progreſs of theſe advantages be- 
*, during this reign, to ruin the {mall proprietors of 


5 1 Rymer, tom. vil. p. 632, m © | 


FRY land *; and, by both events, the gentry, or that rank 


able expences; but who were not exempted from ſome ca 


except that of country hoſpitality. No taxes were levied 


Finance: . 


power and authority. The early improvements in luxury 


ever reach happineſs, the condition of the Engliſh gentr), 
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which compoſed the houſe of commons, enlarged their 


were ſeized by the greater nobles, hoſe fortunes, placing 
them above frugality, or even calculation, were ſoon di- 
ſipated in expenſive pleaſures. Theſe improvements reachel 
at laſt all men of property; and thoſe of ſlender fortunes, 
who, at that time, were often men of family, imitating 
thoſe of a rank immediately above them, reduced. them- 
ſelves to poverty. Their lands, coming to ſale, fwelled'the 
eſtates of thoſe, who poſſeſſed riches ſufficient for the faſhion- 


and attention to their domeſtic oeconomy. 
TRE gentry alſo of that age were engaged in no expence, 


no wars waged, no attendance at court expected, no. bribery 
or profuſion required at elections T. Could human nature 


under ſo mild and benign a prince, =—_ merit that = m4 


Tax condition of the King's revenue, as it ſtood in 1617, 
is thus ſtated f. Of crown lands, 80,000 pounds a yea; 
by cuſtoms and new impoſitions, near 190,000 ; by wad 
and other various branches of revenue, beſide purveyanc, 
180,000. The whole amounting to 450, ooo. The Kings 
ordinary diſburſements, by the ſame account, are ſaid to el. 
ceed this ſum thirty-ſix thouſand pounds 9. All the & 


F£ Tu — — co 


cd © tmp=y 


* als; p. 224. firſt edit, 
+ Men ſeem then to have been ambiticus of repreſenting the counties but 
careleſs of the boroughs, A ſeat, in the houſe was, in itſelf, of ſmall in- 
portance : But the former became a point of honour among the gentlemes 
Journ, 10. Feb, 1630, Towns, which had formerly neglected their right 
* members, now began to claim it. Journ. 26. Feb. 1623. 

1 See ahſtract, or brief declaration of his Majeſty's revenue, with de 
3 and defalcations upon the ſame. 

§ The exceſs was formerly e as appears by Saliſbury $ aceoull | 
Sor 2. | 
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tnordinary ſums, which he had raiſed by ſubſidies, loans, Arend. 
(ale of lands, ſale of the title of baronet, money paid by the 

ſtates, and by the King of France, benevolences, &c. were, | 
in the whole, about two millions two hundred thouſand 8 
pounds, Of which the ſale of lands afforded ſeven hundred 

and ſeventy-five thouſand pounds, The extraordinary diſ- 
burſements of the King amounted to two millions ; beſide 

above four hundred thouſand pounds given in preſents. 

Upon the whole, a ſufficient reaſon appears, partly from ne- 

ceſſary expences, partly from want oeconomy, why the 

King, even early in his reign, was very deeply involved in 

debt, and found great difficulty to ſupport the government. 


FARMERS, not commiſſioners, levied the cuſtoms, It 
ſeems, indeed, requiſite, that the former method ſhould - 
days be tried before the latter; though a preferable one. 
When men's own intereſt convened, they fall upon an hun- 
dred expedients to prevent frauds in the merchants; and 
thee the public 3—— — in eſtabliſhing pro- 
per rules for its officers. 


Taz cuſtoms were ſuppoſed to amount to five per cent. 
17, ( the value, and were levied upon exports, as well as im- 
a; WJ ports. Nay, the impoſition upon exports, by James's ar- 
i WY bitrary additions, is faid to amount, in ſome few inſtances, 
ce, v twenty-five per cent. This practice, ſo hurtful to in- F 
193 duſtry, prevails {till in France, Spain, arid moſt countries of 
er. Europe. The cuſtoms in 1604, yielded 127,000 pounds 
„per“: They roſe to 160,000 towards the end of the 
Rign +. 
* lurxREs r, during this reigh, was never below eight per 
ue. An indication of the great profits and ſmall progreſs 
mes Wi of commerce. 


ig Tux extraordinary ſupplies granted by the parliament, 
10 ſang this whole reign, amounted not to mare thay 
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630,000 pounds; which, divided among twenty-one yearg, 


makes 30,000 pounds a year, 1 do not include thoſe ſup- 


amounting to 300,000 pounds; which were given 


- King by his laſt parliament. Theſe were paid in to their 
commiſſioners; and the expences of the Spaniſh war were 


much more than ſufficient to exhauſt them. The diſtreſſed 


family of the Palatine was a great burthen on James, during 


part of his reign. The King, it muſt be owned, 'poſſeſſed 


not frugality, proportioned to the extreme narrownels of lis 
revenue. Splendid equipages, however, he did not affect, nor 
coſtly furniture, nor a luxurious table, nor prodigal miſ- 
treſſes. His buildings too were not ſumptuous; though the 
banquetting-houſe muſt not be forgot, as a monument, 
which does honour to his reign. Hunting was his chief 


amuſement, the cheapeſt pleaſure in which a King can in- 
dulge himſelf. His expences were the effects of liberality, 


Father than of luxury. 


Ox day, it. is ſaid, while he was ſtanding amidſt ba 
of his courtiers, a porter paſſed by, loaded with money, 
which he was carrying to the treaſury, The King obſerved, 
that Rich, afterwards Earl of Holland, one of his handſome 
agreeable favourites, whiſpered ſomewhat to one ſtanding 
near him, Upon enquiry, he found, that Rich had faid, 
How happy would that money make me! Without helitation, 


James beſtowed it all upon him, though it amounted t 
3900 pounds, He added, You think yourſelf very bajyy 


in obtaining ſo large a ſum; but I am more hapjy, i 

having an opportunity of obliging a worthy man, whon 1 
love. The generoſity of James was more the reſult of 4 
benign humour or light fancy than of reaſon or judgment. 
The objects of it were ſuch as could render themſelves 
agreeable to him in his looſe hours; not ſuch as were ei- 


dowed with great merit, or who poſſeſſed talents or popu* 


I" which could ſtrengthen his intereſt with the peope 
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$135101Es and fifteenths are frequently mentioned by Appendix. 
liſtorians; but neither the amount of theſe taxes, nor the ; 
method of impoſing them, have been well explained. It 
zwpears, that the fifteenths formerly correſponded to the 
name, and were that proportinable part of the moveables *. 
But a valuation being made, during the reign of Edward III. 
that valuation was always adhered 'to, and each town paid 
malterably-a particular ſum, which they themſelves aſſeſſed 
upon the inhabitants, The ſame tax in corporate towns 
ws called a tenth ; becauſe there it was, at. firſt, a tenth 
of the moveables. The whole amount of a tenth and fif- 
teenth through the kingdom, or a fifteenth, as it is often 
more conciſely called, was about 29,000 pounds +, The 
anount of a ſubſidy was not invariable, like that of a fif- 
tenth, In the eighth of Elizabeth, a ſubſidy amounted to 
120,000 pounds: In the fortieth, it was not above 
16,000 f. It afterwards fell to 70,000 ; and was continu- 
ay decreaſing l. The reaſon is eaſily collected from the 
method of levying it. We may learn from the ſubſidy 
bils$, that one ſubſidy was given for four ſhillipgs in the 
pound on land, and two ſhillings and eight pence on move- 
ables throughout the counties; a conſiderable tax, had it 
been ſtrictly levied. But this was only the antient ſtate of 
1 ſubfidy, During the reign of James, there was not paid 
the twentieth part of that ſum. The tax was ſo far perſo- 
tal, that a man paid only in the county where he lived, 
though he ſhould poſſeſs eſtates in other counties; and the 
aleſſors formed a looſe eſtimation of his property, and 
m1 BW him accordingly. To preſerve, however, ſome rule 
f i the eſtimation, it ſeems to have been the practice to keep 
a eye to former aſſeſſments, and to rate every man accord- 
lg as his anceſtors, or men of ſuch an eſtimated property, 
ride accuſtomed to pay. This was a ſufficient reaſon, why 


v Coke's Inſt. book iv, cap. i. Of fiſteens, quinzins. f 14. ſubſidies 
emporary, f Journ. 11 July 1610, || Coke's Inſt, book iv. chap, 1. 
libſlies temporary, c) See ſtatutes at large, - 
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630,000 pounds; which, divided among twenty-one year 


makes 30,000 pounds a year, I do not include thoſe ſup- 

plies, amounting to 300,000 pounds; Which were -given 
the King by his laſt parliament. Theſe were paid in to their 
commiſſioners; and the expences of the Spaniſh war were 
much more than ſufficient to exhauſt them. The diſtreſſed 


family of the Palatine was a great burthen on James, during 


part of his reign. The King, it muſt be owned, 'poſſeſſed 


not frugality, proportioned to the extreme narrownels of his 
revenue. Splendid equipages, however, he did not affect, nor 
coſtly furniture, nor a luxurious table, nor prodigal miſ- 
treſſes. His buildings too were not ſumptuous ; though the 
banquetting-houſe muſt not be. forgot, as a monument, 


which does honour to his reign, Hunting was his chief 
amuſement, the cheapeſt pleaſure in which a King can in- 
dulge himſelf. His expences were the effects of liberality, 


rather than of luxury. 


OxRE day, it is ſaid, while he was ſtanding amidſt hay 
of his courtiers, a porter paſſed by, loaded with money, 
which he was carrying to the treaſury, The King obſerved, 
that Rich, afterwards Earl of Holland, one of his handſone 
agreeable favourites, whiſpered ſomewhat. to one ſtanding 
near him. Upon enquiry, he found, that Rich had faid, 
How happy would that money make me! Without. heſitation, 


James beſtowed it all upon him, though it ampunted w 


3000 pounds, He added, You think yourſelf very happy 

in obtaining ſo large a ſum ; but I am more happy, i 
3 an opportunity of r a worthy man, whom 
love. The generoſity of James was more the reſult of 4 
benign humour or light fancy than of reaſon or judgment, 
The objects of it were ſuch as could render themſelves 
agreeable to him in his looſe hours; not ſuch as were ei- 


dowed with great merit, or who poſſeſſed talents or popu- 
larity, which could ſtrengthen his intereſt with the people. 
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$vps1DIEs and fifteenths are frequently mentioned by Appendix, 
hiſtorians ; but neither the amount of theſe taxes, nor the | 
method of impoſing them, have been well explained. It 
appears, that the fifteenths formerly correſponded to the 
name, and were that proportinable part of the moveables *. 
bat a valuation being made, during the reign of Edward III. 
„that valuation was always adhered to, and each town paid 
| WY unalterably-a particular ſum, which they themſelves aſſeſſed 
| 
| 


upon the inhabitants, The ſame tax in corporate towns 
was called a tenth ; becauſe there it was, at firſt, a tenth 
of the moveables. The whole amount of a tenth and fif- 
teenth through the kingdom, or a fifteenth, as it is often 
more conciſely called, was about 29,000 pounds 1. The 
r amount of a ſubſidy was not invariable, like that of a fif- 
teenth, In the eighth of Elizabeth, a ſubſidy amounted to 
120,000 pounds: In the fortieth, it was not above 
78, 00 . It afterwards fell to 70, ooo; and was continu- 
Ay decreaſing l. The reaſon is eaſily collected from the 
method of levying it. We may learn from the ſubſidy 
bus , that one ſubſidy was given for four ſhillipgs in the 
pound on land, and two ſhillings and eight pence on move- 
ables throughout the counties; a conſiderable tax, had it 
been ſtrictly levied. But this was only the antient ſtate of 
a ſubſidy. During the reign of James, there was not paid 
the twentieth part of that ſum. The tax was ſo far perſo- 
tal, that a man paid only in the county where he lived, 
though he ſhould poſſeſs eſtates in other counties ; and the 
aſſeſſors formed a looſe eſtimation of his property, and 
nted him accordingly. To preſerve, however, ſome rule 
in the eſtimation, it ſeems to have been the practice to keep 
an eye to former aſſeſſments, and to rate every man accord- 
ing as his anceſtors, or men of ſuch an eſtimated property, 
were accuſtomed to pay. This was a ſufficient reaſon, why 


* Coke's Inſt. book iv, cap. i. Of fiſteens, quinzins. f 1d. ſubſidies 
temporary, I Journ, 11 July 1610. Coke's Inſt, book iv. chap. 1. 
Subſidies e § See ſtatutes at large, - 
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Appendix. ſubſidies could not increaſe, notwithſtanding the great in 


creaſe of money and riſe of rents. But there was an ei. 
dent reaſon, why they continually decreaſed. The favour, 


as is natural to ſuppoſe, ran always againſt the crown; 


eſpecially during the latter end of Elizabeth, when ſubſ- 
dies became numerous and frequent, and the ſums levied 
were conſiderable, compared to former ſupplies. The al. 
ſeſſors, though accuſtomed to have an eye to antient eſti 


mations, were not bound to obſerve any ſuch rule; but 
might rate anew any perſon, according to his preſent in. 
come. When rents fell, or parts of an eſtate were ſold of}, 
the proprietor was ſure to repreſent theſe loſſes, and obtaina 
diminution of his ſubſidy ; but where rents roſe, or nev 


lands were purchaſed, he kept his own ſecret, and paid no 
more than formerly. The advantage, therefore, of every 


change was taken againſt the crown; and the crown could 
obtain the advantage of none. And to make the matter 
worſe, the alterations, which happened in property during 


this age, were, in general, unfavourable to the crown. The 
{mall proprietors, or twenty pound men, went continually 
to decay; and when their eſtates were ſwallowed up by 1 
greater, the new purchaſer increaſed not his ſubſidy. $ 
looſe indeed is the whole method of rating ſubſidies, that the 


wonder was not how the tax ſhould continually diminiſh; 
but how it yielded any revenue at all. It became at laſt fo 
_ unequal and uncertain, that the parliament was obliged to 


change it for a land tax. 
Tux price of corn, during this reign, and by conſe- 


quence, that of the other neceſſaries of life, was no lower, 
or was rather higher, than at preſent. By a proclamation 


of James, eſtabliſhing public magazines, whenever wheat 
fell below thirty-two ſhillings a quarter, rye below eighteen, 


barley below ſixteen, the commiſſioners were empowered to 


purchaſe corn for the magazines . Theſe prices then are 


to be regarded as low; though they would paſs for high 
of Rymer, tom, xvii. p. 526. 
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by our preſent eſtimation. The beſt wool, during the Agadir. 
greateſt part of James's reign, was at thirty-three ſhillings a 


tod: At preſent, it is not above two-thirds of that value; 
though it is to be preſumed, that our exports in woollen 
goods are conſiderably increaſed. The finer manufactures 
too, by the progreſs of art and induſtry, have rather di- 
miniſhed, notwithſtanding the great increaſe of money. In 
Shakeſpear, the hoſteſs tells Falſtaff, that the ſhirts ſhe 
bought him were holland at eight ſhillings a yard ; a very 
high price at this day, even ſuppoſing, what is not proba- 
ble, that the beſt holland at that time was- equal in good- 
neſs to the beſt which can now be purchaſed. In like man- 
ner, a yard of velvet, about the middle of Elizabeth's reign, 

was valued at two and twenty ſhillings *. I have not been 
able by any inquiry to learn the common price of butcher's 
meat during the reign of James e. But as bread is the chief 
article of food, and its price regulates that of every thing 
elſe, we may preſume, that cattle bore a high value as well 
as corn. Beſides, we muſt conſider, that the general turn 
of that age, which no laws could prevent, was the con- 
verting arable land into paſture : A certain proof that the 
latter was found more profitable, and conſequently that all 
butcher's meat, as well as bread, was conſiderably higher 
than at preſent, We have a regulation of the market with 
regard to poultry and ſome other articles, very early in 
Charles the Firſt's reign ; and the prices are high. A 
turkey cock four ſhillings and ſixpence, a turkey hen three 
ſhillings, a pheaſant cock ſix ſhillings, a pheaſant hen five 
ſhillings, a partridge one ſhilling, a gooſe two ſhillings, a 
capon two and ſixpence, a pullet one and ſixpence, a rab- 


* See a compendium or dialogue inſerted in the Memoirs of Wool, 
chap, 23. e The author has fince diſcovered in Dr. Birch's Life of 
Prince Henry, that that Prince made an allowance of near a- groat a pound 
for all the beef and mutton uſed in his family, See p. 449- This price 
deres very well with the calculations here delivered. + Rymer, tom. 
I. p. 511. | * 
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A bit eight pence, a dozen. of pigeons ſix ſhillings *.-- We 
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muſt conſider, that London at preſent is more than three 
times the bulk it was at that time A circumſtance, which 
much increaſes the price of poultry, and of every thing 
that cannot conveniently be brought from a diſtance. The 
chief difference in expence between that age and the preſent 
conſiſts in the imaginary wants of men, which have. ſince 
extremely multiplied. ' Theſe are the principal reaſons; why 
James's revenue-would go farther than the ſame money in 
our time ; though the difference is not near ſo - great as if 
ufually l 


Tux public was entirely ter from the great danger and 
expence of a ſtanding army. While James was vaunting 
his divine vicegerency, and boaſting of an almoſt unlimited 
prerogative, he poſſeſſed not ſo much as a fingle regiment 
of guards to maintain his extenſive claims: A ſufficient 
proof, that he ſincerely believed his pretenſions to be 
well grounded, and a ſtrong preſumption, that they were at 


leaſt built on what were then deemed plauſible arguments, 
The militia. of England, amounting to 166,000 men], 


were the ſole defence of the kingdom. It is pretended 
that they were kept in very good order during this reign (. 
The city of London procured officers, who had ſerved 
abroad, and who taught the trained bands their exerciſes in 
Artillery garden; a practice which had been diſcontinued 
ſince 1588. All the counties of England, in emulation d 
the capital; were fond of ſhowing a well ordered and wel 
appointed militia, © It appeared, that the natural -proper- 
ſity of men towards military ſhows and exerciſes will always 
be ſufficient, with a little attention of the ſovereign, t 
excite and ſupport this ſpirit in any nation. The ve) 


15.L We may judge of the great grievance of purveyance by this circumſtant 
that the purveyors often gave but fixpence for a dozen of pigeons, and two 
pence for a fowl, Journ. 25 May, 1626, T Journ. 1 March, 162% 
$ Stowe. Ses alſo Sir Walter Raleigh of the prerogatives of rl 
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boys, at this time, in mimickry of their elders, inliſted Appendix. - 


themſelves voluntarily into companies, elected officers, and 
practiſed the diſcipline, of which the models were every 
day expoſed to their view. Sir Edward Harwood, in a 
memorial compoſed at the beginning of the ſubſequent reign, 
fays, that England was ſo unprovided of horſes fit for war, 

that 2000 men could not poſſibly be mounted throughout 
the whole kingdom +. At preſent, the breed of horſes is ſo 
much improved, that almoſt all thoſe employed, either for 
the plough, waggon, or coach, would be fit for that 
purpoſe. | | 

THe diſorders of Ireland obliged” James to keep up ſome 

forces there, and put him to a great expence. The com- 

mon pay of a private man in the infantry was eight pence a 

day, a lieutenant two ſhillings, an enſign eighteen pence f. 

The armies in Europe were not near ſo numerous, during 

that age; and the private men, we may obſerve, were 
drawn from a better rank than at preſent, and — 

nearer to that of the officers ||, | 

In the year 1587, there was a general review made of all 

the men in England capable of bearing arms; and theſe 

were found to amount to 1,172000 men, according to 

Raleigh $. It is impoſſible to warrant the exactneſs of this 

computation ; or rather, we may fairly preſume it to be 

ſome what inaccurate. But if it approached-near the truth, 

England has probably, ſince that time, increaſed much in 

populouſneſs. The * of London, in riches and 


Stowe. 9 In the Harleyan miſcellany, vol. iv. p. 255. 1 Ry- 
mer, tom, xvi. p. 717. | In older times, ſoldiers were ſtill of a higher 
rank. The Duke of Clarence, ſon ts Edward III. when Lard Lieutenant 
of Ireland, had for the pay of his army theſe appointments, For himſelf 
thirteen ſhillings and fourpence a diy, for his knights two ſhillings a piece, 
for his archers fix pence. This laſt would now be equal to a crown a day. 
Sir John Davies, p. 35. edit. 1745. 5 Of the invention of ſhipping, 
This number is much ſuperior to that contained in Marden, and delivered 


W ha rea commons; and is more likely. 


I 4 ; beauty, 


Navy. 
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Aprendix, beauty, as well as numbers of inhabitants, has been prodl. 


gious, From 1600, it doubled every forty years * ; and 
conſequently in 1680, it contained four times as many in- 
habitants, as at the beginning of the century. It has ever 
been the center of all the trade in the kingdom ; and almoſt 
the only town which affords ſociety and amuſement. The 
affection, which the Engliſh bear to a country life, makes 
the provincial towns be little frequented. by the gentry, 
Nothing but the allurements of the capital, which is fas 
youred by the reſidence of the king, by being the ſeat of 
government, and of all the courts of Jules, can prevail 
over their paſſion for their rural villas. 


LoNDON, at this time, was almoſt intirely built of ma 
and in every reſpect was certainly a very ugly city. The Earl 
of Arundel firſt introduced the practice of brick buildings +. 

THe navy of England was eſteemed very formidable in 
Elizabeth's time, yet it conſiſted only of thirty-three ſhips 
beſides pinnaces : And the largeſt of theſe would not 


equal our fourth rates at preſent. Raleigh adviſes never to 


build a ſhip af war above 600 tons ||, James was not neg- 
ligent of the navy, In five years, preceding 1623, he 
built ten new ſhips, and expended fifty thouſand pounds a 
year on the fleet, beſide the value of thirty-ſix thouſand 
pounds in timber, which he annually gave from the royal 
foreſts . The largeſt ſhip that ever had come from the 
Engliſh docks, was built during this reign. She was only 


1400 tons, and carried ſixty-four guns J. The merchant 


ſhips, in caſes of neceſſity, were convered inſtantly into 


* Sir William Petty, + Sir Edward Walker's political diſcourſes, 


p. 270. I Coke's inft. book iv. chap. 1. Conſultation in parliament 
for the navy. By Raleigh's account, in his diſcourſe of the firſt inven - 
tion of ſhipping, the fleet in the twenty-fourth of the Queen, conſiſted 
only of thirteen ſhips, and were augmented afterwards eleven, He proba- 
bly reckoned ſome to be pinnaces, which Coke called ſhips. § Journ, 
| ith of March 1623. Sir William Monſon makes the number amount 
| * only to nine new ſhips, p. 253, Stowe, 
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ſhips of war. The King affirmed to the parliament, that Appendix, 
the navy had never before been in ſo good a condition: . 
Every ſeſſion of parliament, during this whole reign, Commerce» 
we meet with grievous lamentations of the decay of trade 
and the growth of popery : Such violent propenſity have 
men to complain of the preſent times, and to entertain diſ- 
contents againſt their fortune and condition. The King 
himſelf was deceived by theſe popular complaints, and was 
at a loſs to account for the total want of money, which he 
heard ſo much exaggerated . It may, however, be affirmed, 
that, during no preceding period of Engliſh hiſtory, was 
there a more ſenſible increaſe, than during the reign of this 
monarch, of all the advantages which diſtinguiſh a flou- 
riſhing people. Not only the peace which he maintained, 
was favourable to induſtry and commerce : His turn of mind 
inclined him to promote the peaceful arts : And trade being 
as yet in its infancy, all additions to it muſt have been the 
more evident to every eye, which was not blinded by mes» 
lancholy prejudices +, | 


Z Parlia. Hift, vol. vi. p. 94. * Rymer, tom. xvii. p. 413. + That 
of the honeſt hiſtorian. Stowe ſeems not to have been of this number, 
« The great bleſſings of God, ſays he, through increaſe of wealth in the 
« common ſubjects of this land, eſpecially upon the citizens of London 3 
« ſuch within men's memory, and chiefly within theſe few years of peace, 
% that, except there were now due mention of ſome ſort made thereof, it 
© would in time to come be held incredible, &c.” In another place, 
S Amongſt the manifold tokens and figns of the infinite bleſſings of Al- 
mighty God beſtowed upon this kingdom, by the wondrous and merciful 
« eſtabliſhing of peace within ourſelyes, and the full benefit of concord 
i with all chriſtian nations and others: Of all which graces let n, man 
* dare to preſume he can ſpeak too much; whereof in truth there can never 
de enough ſaid, neither was there ever any people leſs conſiderate and 


0 * leſs thankful thay at this tine, being not willing to endure the memory 
6 « of their. preſent happineſs, as well in the univerſal increaſe of commerce 
* 66 and traffic throughout the kingdom, great building of royal ſhips and by 
* 4. private merchants, the re-peopling of cities, towns, and villages, beſide 
4 a the diſcernible and ſudden increaſe of fair and coſtly buildings, as well 
= * within the city of London as the ſuburbs thereof, eſpecially within theſe 


te twelve years, Cg, 
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By an account#; which. ſeems judicious and- acerirate, it 
appears, that all the ſeamen, employed in the merchant ſer- 
vice, amounted to 10000 men, which probably exceeds not 
the ſixth part of their preſent number. Sir Thomas Over- 
bury ſays, that the Dutch poſſeſſed three times more ſhip- 


ping than the Engliſh, but that their ſhips were of inferior 


burden to thoſe of the latter f. Sir William Monſon com- 
puted the Engliſh naval power to be little or nothing infe- 
rior to the Dutch t, which is ſurely an exaggeration. 


A eArALouE of the manufactures, for which the 


Engliſh were then eminent, would appear very contempti- 
ble, in compariſon of thoſe which flouriſh among them at 


- - preſent. Almoſt all the more elaborate and curious arts 


were only cultivated abroad, particularly in Italy, Ship- 
building and founding of iron cannon were the ſole, in 
which the Engliſh excelled. They ſeem, indeed, to have 
poſſeſſed alone the ſecret of the latter; and great complaints 
were made every parliament againſh. the exportation of Eng- 


liſh ordnance. 


NINE tenths of the commerce of the kingdom conſiſted 
in woollen goods ||. Wool, however, was allowed to be 
exported, till the 19th of the King. Its exportation was 
then forbid. by proclamation ; tho' that edit was never 
ſtrictly executed. Moſt of the cloth was exported raw, 


ald was dyed and dreſſed by the Dutch; who gained, tis 
pretended, 700,000 pounds a year by this manufacture 5. 


A prohibition, iſſued by the King, to export cloth in that 
condition, had ſucceeded ſo ill, during one year, by the re- 
fuſal of the Dutch to buy the dreſſed cloth, that great 
murmurs aroſe againſt it ; and this meaſure was retracted 


The trade's increaſe in the Harleyan miſc, * iii. + Remarks 
on his travels, Harl miſc. vol. ii. p. 349 t Naval Tracts, p. 329, 


350. Journ. 26 May 1621. § Journ. 20th May 1614. 


aleigh, in his obſervations, computes the loſs at 400, ooo pounds to the na- 
tion. There are about $0,000 undreſſed cloths, ſays he, exported yearly, 
He computes, beſides, that about 100,000 pounds a year had been loſt by 
kerſies ; not to mention other articles, | by 
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by the King, and complained of by the nation, as if it Appendiy, 
had been eee en. It ſeems indeed 
to have been premature. | 


In ſo little credit was the fine Enpkſh cloth even at home, 
that the King was obliged to ſeek expedients, by which he 
might engage the people of faſhion to wear it“. The 
manufacture of fine linen was totally unknown in the kings 
dom FF. 


Tux company of merchant-adventurers, by their patent, 
poſſeſſed the ſole commerce of woollen goods, tho the ſtaple 
commodity of the nation. An attempt, made during the 
reigu of Elizabeth, to lay open this important trade, had 
been attended with bad conſequences for a time, by a con- 
ſpiracy of the merchant-adventurers, not to make any pure 
chaſes of cloth ; and the Queen hs hi reſtored them 
their patent, 


Tnxx were groundleſs fears of a like accident, that en · 
flaved the nation to thoſe excluſive companies, which con- | 
fined ſo much every branch of commerce and induſtry. 9 
The parliament, however, annulled, in the third of the | 
King, 'the patent of the Spaniſh company ; and the trade | 
to Spain, which was, at firſt, very inſignificant, ſoon be- = 
came the moſt conſiderable in the kingdom. Tis ſtrange 
that they were not thence encouraged to aboliſh all the 
other companies, and that they went no farther than ob- 
liging them to enlarge their bottom, and to facilitate the 
admiſſion of new adyenturers. 


n A BoaRD of trade was erected by the king in MR: ®, 

4 One of the reaſons, aſſigned in the commiſſion, is to re- 
medy the low price of wools, which begot complaints of 

ks the decay of the woollen manufactory. Tis more pro- 

9, bable, however, that this fall of prices proceeded from the - 

» increaſe of wool. The King likewiſe regommends it to the 

ly, f 89 | : 

15 f Rymer, tom, xvii, p. 415» 1 14. ibid, Id. p. 410. 
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commiſſioners to inquire and examine, whether a greater 
freedom of trade and an exemption from the reſtraint of 
excluſive companies, would not be beneficial. Men were 
then fettered by their own prejudices; and the King was 
juſtly afraid of embracing a bold meaſure, the conſequences 
af which might be uncertain. The digeſting of a naviga- 

tion act, of a like nature with the famous one executed 
afterwards by the republican parliament, is likewiſe recom- 
mended to the commiſſioners. The arbitrary powers, ther 
commonly aſſumed by the privy council, appear evidently 
thro' the whole tenor of the commiſſion. 


Tux ſilk manufacture had no footing in England: But, 
by James's direction, mulberry-trees were planted, and ſilk- 
worms introduced f. The climate ſeems unfavourable to 
the execution of this project. 


GREENLAND is thought to have been diſcovered W 
this reign; and the whale- fiſnery was carried on with great 
ſucceſs : But the induſtry of the Dutch, in ſpite of all op- 
poſition, ſoon deprived the Engliſh of this ſource of riches. 
A company was erected for the diſcovery of the north-weſt 
paſſage; and many fruitleſs attempts were made for that 
purpoſe. Jn ſuch noble projects, deſpair ought never to be 
admitted. till the ablolute impoſſibility of ſucceſs be fully 
aſcertained, _ 
Tx paſſage to the Kalt Indies had been opened to the 
Engliſh during the reign of Elizabeth; but the trade to 
thoſe parts of the world was not intirely eſtabliſhed till this 
* reign, when the Eaſt India company received a new patent, 
enlarged their ſtock to 1,500,000 pounds *, and fitted out 
ſeveral ſhips on theſe adventures. In 1609 they built a 
veſſel of 1200 ton, the largeſt merchant- hip which Eng- 
land had ever known. She was unfortunate, and periſhed 
by ſhipwreck. In 1611, a large ſhip of the company, aſ. 
fiſted by a pinnace, maintained five ſeveral engagements 


F Stowe. Journ. 26th Nov. 1623, 


with 
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with a ſquadron of Portugueſe, and gained a complete vic- Appendix, 
tory over forces much ſuperior. During the following 
years, the Dutch company were guilty of great injuries to- 
wards the Engliſh, in expelling many of their factors, and 
deſtroying their ſettlements : But theſe violences were re- 
ſented with a proper ſpirit by the court of England. A na- 
val force was equipped under the Earl of Oxford , and 
lay in wait for the return of the Dutch Eaſt-India fleet. 
By reaſon of croſs winds, Oxford failed of his purpoſe, and 
the Dutch eſcaped. Some time- after, one ſhip, full of 
riches, was taken by Vice-admiral Merwin ; and it was ſti- 
pulated by the Dutch to pay 70,000 pounds to-the Engliſh 
company, in conſideration of the injuries which that com- 
| pany had ſuſtained f. But neither this ſtipulation, nor the 
fear of repriſals, nor the ſenſe of that friendſhip which ſub- 
ſiſted between England and the ſtates, could reſtrain the 
avidity of the Dytch company, or render them equitable in 
their proceedings towards their allies. Impatient to have 
ſole poſſeſſion of the ſpice-trade, which the Engliſh then 
ſhared with them, they aſſumed a juriſdiction over a factory 
of the latter in the iſland of Amboyna ; and on very impro- 
bable, and even abſurd pretences, ſeized all the factors with 
their families, and put them to death with the moſt inhu- 
man tortures. 'This diſmal news arrived in, England at the 
time when James, by the prejudices of his ſubjects and the 
intrigues of his favourite, was conſtrained to make a breach 
with Spain; and he was obliged, after {ome remonſtrances, 
to acquieſce in this indignity from a ſtate, whoſe alliance 
was now become neceſſary to him, *Tis remarkable that 
the nation, almoſt without a murmur, ſubmitted to this 
injury from their proteſtant confederates; an injury, which, 
| beſides the horrid enormity of the action, was of much 
deeper importance to national intereſt, than all thoſe which 
they were ſo . to reſent from the houſe of Au- 
ſtria. 


+ Ia 1622. t Johaſtoui hiſt, lib, 19, 
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- commiſſioners to inquire and examine, whether a greater 


freedom of trade and an exemption from the reſtraint of 


excluſive companies, would not be beneficial. Men were 
then fettered by their own prejudices ; and the King was 


juſtly afraid of embracing a bold meaſure, the conſequences 
of which might be uncertain. The digeſting of a naviga- 


tion act, of a like nature with the famous one executed 


afterwards by the republican parliament, is likewiſe recom- 
mended to the commiſſioners. The arbitrary powers, ther 
commonly aſſumed by the privy council, appear evidently 


thro' the whole tenor of the commiſſion. 


Tre filk manufacture had no footing i in England : But, 
by James's direction, mulberry-trees were planted, and filk- 
worms introduced f. The climate ſeems unfavourable to 
the execution of this project. 


GREENLAND is thought to have been diſcovered a 


this reign ; and the whale-fiſhery was carried on with great 


ſucceſs: But the induſtry of the Dutch, in ſpite of all op- 
poſition, ſoon deprived the Engliſh of this ſource of riches. 
A company was erected for the diſcovery of the north-weſt 
paſſage; and many fruitleſs attempts were made for that 
purpoſe. Jn ſuch noble projects, deſpair ought never to be 


admitted, till the abſolute impoſſibility of ſucceſs be fully 


aſcertained, _ 
Tar paſſage to the EaſtIndies had been opened to the 
Engliſh during the reign of Elizabeth; but the trade to 
thoſe parts of the world was not intirely eſtabliſhed till this 
reign, when the Eaſt India company received a new patent, 
enlarged their ſtock to 1,500,000 pounds *, and fitted out 
ſeveral ſhips on theſe adventures. In 1609 they built a 


veſſel of 1200 ton, the largeſt merchant- hip which Eng- 


land had ever known. She was unfortunate, and periſhed 


by ſhipwreck. In 161 1, a large ſhip of the company, al. 
ſiſted by a pinnace, maintained five ſeveral engagements 
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Vith a ſquadron of Portugueſe, and gained a complete vic- ar 
tory over forces much ſuperior. During the following | 
years, the Dutch company were-guilty of great injuries to- 
wards the Engliſh, in expelling many of their factors, and 
deſtroying their ſettlements : But theſe violences were re- 
ſented with a proper ſpirit by the court of England. A na- 
val force was equipped under the Earl of Oxford , and 
lay in wait for the return of the Dutch Eaſt-India fleet. 
By reaſon of croſs winds, Oxford failed of his purpoſe, and 
the Dutch eſcaped, Some time- after, one ſhip, full of 
riches, was taken by Vice-admiral Merwin ; and it was ſti- 
pulated by the Dutch to pay 70,000 pounds to-the Engliſh 
company, in conſideration of the injuries which that com- 
pany had ſuſtained f. But neither this ſtipulation, nor the 
fear of repriſals, nor the ſenſe of that friendſhip which ſub- 
ſiſted between England and the ſtates, could reſtrain the 
avidity of the Dytch company, or render them equitable in 
their proceedings towards their allies. Impatient to have 
ſole poſſeſſion of the ſpice-trade, which the Engliſh then 
ſhared with them, they aſſumed a juriſdiction over a factory 
of the latter in the iſland of Amboyna ; and on very impro- 
bable, and even abſurd pretences, ſeized all the factors with 
their families, and put them to death with the moſt inhu- 
man tortures. This diſmal news arrived in. England at the 
time when James, by the prejudices of his ſubjects and the 
intrigues of his favourite, was conſtrained to make a breach 
with Spain ; and he was obliged, after {ome remonſtrances, 
to acquieſce in this indignity from a ſtate, whoſe alliance 
was now become neceſſary to him. *Tis remarkable that 
the nation, almoſt without a murmur, ſubmitted to this 
injury from their proteſtant confederates; an injury, which, 
| beſides the horrid enormity of the action, was of much 
deeper importance to national intereſt, than all thoſe which 
they were ſo impatient to reſent from the houſe of Au- 
1 1623. T Johnſtoni hiſt, lib, 19. 
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Wear. chiefly renders the reign of James memorable, is 
the commencement of the Engliſh colonies in America; co 
lonies eſtabliſhed on the nobleſt footing that has been known 

in any age or nation. The Spaniards, being the firſt diſco- 
verers of the new world, immediately took poſſeſſion of the 
precious mines which they found there; and, by the allure- 
ment of great riches, they were tempted to depopulate their 
own country as well as that which they conquered ; and 
added the vice of ſloth to thoſe of avidity and barbarity, 
which had attended their adventurers in thoſe renowned en- 
'  terprizes. That fine coaſt was intirely neglected, which 
reaches from St. Auguſtine to Cape Breton, and which lies 
in all the temperate climates, is watered by noble rivers, and 
offers a fertile ſoil, but nothing more; to the induſtrious 
planter. Peopled gradually from England by the neceſſitous 
and indigent, who, at home, increaſed neither wealth nor 
populouſneſs, the colonies, which were planted along that 
tract, have promoted the navigation, encouraged the in- 
duſtry, and even multiplied the inhabitants of their mother- 
country. The ſpirit of independency, which was reviving 
in England, here ſhone forth in its full luſtre, and received 
new acceſſion of force from the aſpiring character of thoſe, 
who, being diſcontented with the eſtabliſned church and 
monarchy, had ſought. for freedom amidſt thoſe ſow: de- 
farts, | 


- Queen Elizabeth had done little more than given a name 
to the continent of Virginia; and, after her [planting one 
feeble colony, which quickly decayed, that country was in- 
| tirely abandoned. But when peace put an end to the-mili- 

tary-enterprizes againſt Spain, and left ambitious ſpirits no 
hopes of making any longer ſuch quick advances, towards 
honour and fortune, the nation began to ſecond the pacific 
intentions of its monarch, and to ſeek a ſurer, tho? {lower 
- expedient, for acquiring riches and glory, In 1606, New- 
port carried over a colony, and began a ſettlement; which 
the company, erected by patent for that purpoſe in a 
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and Briſtol, took care to ſupply with yearly recruits of pro- Appendix, 

viſions, utenſils, . and new inhabitants. About 1609, Ar- 

gil Adee « "more" Ae eee ene e 

ginia, and left the tract of the antient navigators, who had 

firſt directed their courſe ſouthwards to the tropic, ſailed 

| weſtward by means of the trade winds, and then turned 

northward, till they reached the Engliſh ſettlements. The 

ſame year, five hundred perſons under Sir Thomas Gates 

and Sir George Somers were embarked for Virginia. So- | 

mers's ſhip, meeting with a tempeſt, was driven into Ber- 

mudas, and laid the foundation of a ſettlement in thoſe 

iſlands. Lord Delawar afterwards undertook the govern- 

ment of the Engliſh colonies: But notwithſtanding all his 

care, ſeconded by ſupplies from James, and by money 

. raiſed” from the firſt lottery ever known in the kingdom, 

ſuch difficulties attended the fettlement of theſe countries, 

that, in 1614, there were not alive more than 400 men, 

of all that had been ſen: thither. After ſupplying them- 

ſelves with proviſions more immediately neceſſary for the 

ſupport of life, the new-planters began the cultivating to- 

bacco ; and James, notwithſtanding his antipathy to that 

drug, gave them permiſſion to enter it in England; and he 

inhibited by proclamation. all importation from Spain . By 

degrees, new colonies were eſtabliſned in that continent, and 

gave new names to the places where they ſettled, leaving 

that of. Virginia to the province firſt planted, The 1 

of Barbadoes was alſo planted in this reign. . 
SPECULATIVE reaſoners, during that age, raiſed many | 

objections to the planting thoſe remote colonies ; and fore- | 

told, that, after draining -their mother-country of inhabit- | 

ants, they would ſoon ſhake off her yoke; and erect an in- 

dependent government in America: But time has ſhown, 

that the views, entertained by thoſe who encouraged ſuch 

generous undertakings, were more juſt and ſolid. A mild 

government and great naval force have preſerved, and may 


© Rymer, tom. xviii. p. i, 633» 
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the injuries of the heavens. During this reign, conſider. 
able improvements were made, as in moſt arts, fo in this, 


formed of books and pamphlets, treating of huſbandry, 


was ſtill dependent on foreigners for daily bread ; and tho 
its exportation of grain now forms a conſiderable branch of 
its commerce, notwithſtanding its increaſe of people, there 
as from France; and if ever it ſtopped, the bad conle- 
. quences were very ſenſibly felt by the nation. Sir. Walter 


went out at one time for corn, It was not till the fifth of 
Elizabeth, that the exportation of corn had ever been al- 
lowed in England ; r ere DBAs 


thoſe of the nation, for the promotion of trade, were at- 
tended with greater ſucceſs than thoſe for the encourage 80, 


And ſuch advantage have commerce and navigation reaped 
from theſe eſtabliſhments, that more than a fourth of the 


carrying on the traffick with the American ſettlements, | 
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long preſerve the dominion of England over her cologied, 
Engliſh ſhipping is at preſent computed to be employed in 

' AGRICULTURE was antiently very imperfect in England, 
The ſudden tranſitions, ſo often mentioned by hiſtorians, 
from the loweſt to the higheſt prices of grain, and the pro- 
digious inequality of its value in different years, are ſuffi- 
cients proofs, that the produce depended intirely on the 
ſeaſon, and that art had as yet done nothing to fence againſt 
the moſt beneficial of any. A numerous catalogue might be 


which were wrote abopt this time. The nation, however, 


was in that period, a regular import from the Baltic as well 


Raleigh in his obſervations computes, that two millions 


from that moment, received new life and vigour. 
THe endeavours of James, or, more properly freaking 


ment of learning. Tho the age was by no means deſſitut: BY un, 


of eminent writers; a very bad taſte in general prevailed WO ©, 


during that period; and the monarch himſelf was not « I ©" 


| little infected with it. 


Poets and orators, as might naturally be expected, was dif 


Ox the origin of letters among the Greeks, heaped 
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neſs may ſometimes attend it, is fo fitted to express the ge- 
nuine movements of nature and paſſion, that the compoſi- 
tions poſſeſſed of it muſt for ever appear valuable to the 
diſcerning part of mankind, - The glaring figures of diſ- 
courſe, the pointed antitheſis, the unnatural conceit, the 
jingle of words; ſuch falſe ornaments were not employed 
by early writers; not becauſe they were rejected, but be- 
cauſe they ſcarce ever occurred to them. Ax eaſy, unforced 
ſtrain of ſentiment runs thro* their compoſitions ; tho? at 
the ſame time we may obſerve, that, amidſt the moſt. ele- 
gant ſimplicity of thought and expreſſion, one is ſometimes 
ſurpriſed to meet with a poor conceit, which had preſented 
itſelf unſought for, and which the author had not acquired 
critical obſervation enough to condemn . A bad taſte 
ſeizes with avidity theſe frivolous beauties, and even per- 
haps a good taſte, ere ſurfeited by them: They multiply 
every day more and more in the faſhionable compoſitions : 
Nature and good ſenſe are neglected: Laboured ornaments 
ſtudied and admired : And a total degeneracy of ſtyle and 
language prepares the way for. barbariſm and ignorance, 
Hence the Aſiatic manner was found to depart ſo much 
from the ſimple purity of Athens: Hence that tinſel elo- 
quence, which is obſervable in many of the Roman writers, 
from which Cicero himſelf is not wholly exempted, and' 
which ſo much- prevails in On, Seneca, Lucan, Martial, 
and the * 5 


7 
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at- 1 The name of Polynices, one of. Oedipus's ſons, means in the original 

much quarrelling, In the altercations betwixt the two brothers, in Æſchylus, 
ge Sophocles, and Euripides, this conceit is employed; and 'tis remarkable, 
utc that ſo poor a conundrum could not be rejected by any of theſe three poets, 
led ſo juſtly celebrated for their taſte and limplicity. What could Shakeſpearg 
£4 have done worſe 1 Terence has his inceptio 75 amentium, non amantjum. Many 

fimilar inſtances will occur to the learned. "Tis well known that Ariſtotle 

treats very ſeriouſly of puns, divides them into ſeveral claſſes, and recome 
> of 0" OauÞ ofithink 26 pevyous.: 75 a »i11 


dif a ni 3976 el ied lid dolls che 
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| 4 | 
O the revival of letters, when the judgment of the 


public is as yet raw and unformed, this falſe gliſter catches 


the eye, and leaves no room, either in eloquence or poetry, 
for: the durable beauties of ſolid ſenſe and lively paſſion, 
The reigning genius is then diametrically oppoſite to that 
which prevails on the firſt origin of arts. The Italian vri. 
ters, 'tis evident, even the moſt celebrated, have not reached 
the proper ſimplicity of thought and compoſition ; and in 
Petrarch, Taſſo, Guarini, frivolous witticifms and forced 
conceits are but too predominant. The period, during 
which letters were cultivated in Italy, was ſo ſhort as ſcarce 
to allow leiſure for correcting this adulterated reliſh. 


Tas more early French writers are liable to the ſame re- 
proach. Voiture, Balzac, even Corneille, have too much 


affected thoſe ambitious ornaments, of which the Ttalians in 


general, and the leaſt pure of the antients, ſupplied them 
with ſo many models. And it was not till late, that ob- 
fervation and reflection gave riſe to a more natural turn of 


tnought and compoſition among that elegant people. 

ALIEE character may be extended to the firſt Engliſh 
writers; ſuch as flouriſhed during the reign of Elizabeth 
and James, and even till long afterwards, Learning, on its 
Fevival in this iſland, was attired in the ſame unnatural 
garb, which it wore at the time of its decay among the 
Greeks and Romans. And, what may be regarded as 2 
misfortune, the Engliſh writers were poſſeſſed of great ge- 
nins before they were endued with any degree of taſte, and 
by that means gave a kind of ſanction to thoſe forced turns 
and ſentiments which they ſo much affected. Their dil. 


 torted conceptions are attended with ſuch vigour of mind, 


that we admire the imagination which produced them, as 
much as we blame the want of judgment which gave them 
admittance, To enter into an exact criticiſm of the writers 
of that age, would exceed our preſent purpoſe. A ſhort 
character of the moſt eminent, delivered with the ſame free- 
dom which hiſtory exerciſes over kings and miniſters, 2 
* 2 | 


| 
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det be improper. The national prepoſſeſſions, which pre- Appeadins 
vail, may perhaps render the former ers e e monk, v6 
rilous for an autor. | 
- It Shakeſpeare be conſidered as a Max, born in a rude 
age, and Educated in the loweſt manner, without any in- 
ſtruction, either from the world or from books, he may be 
regarded as a prodigy : If repreſented as a PoE, capable 
of furniſhing a proper entertainment to a refined or intelli- 
gent audience, we muſt abate ſomewhat of this'eulogy, In 
his compoſitions, we regret, that many irregularities,” and 
even ſometimes abſurdities ſhould fo frequently disfigure the 
animated and paſſionate ſcenes intermixed with them; and 
at the ſame time, we perhaps admire-the more thoſe bew⸗ 
ties, on account of their being ſurrounded with ſuch de- 
formities, A ſtriking peculiarity of ſentiment, adapted to a 
ſingular character, he frequently hits, as it were by inſpira- 
tion ; but a reaſonable propriety of thought he cannot, for” 
any time, uphold. Nervous and pictureſque expreſſions, 
as well as deſcriptions, abonnd in him; but 'tis in vain we 
look either for continued purity or fimplicity of diction, 
His total ignorance of all theatrical art and conduct, hows: 
ever material a defect; yet, as it affects the ſpectator rather 
than the reader, we can more readily excuſe, than that want 
of taſte which often prevails in his productions, and which 
gives way, only by intervals, to the irxadiations of genius. 
A great and fertile genius he certainly poſſeſſed, and one 
4 enriched equally. with a tragic and comic vein ; but, he 
aught to be cited as 4. proof, how dangerous it is to rely 
. an theſe advantages alone for the attaining an excellence in 
q the finer arts“ And there may even temain a ſuſpicion, 
dat we over-rate,, if poſſible, the greatneſs of his genius; 


fr in the ſame manner as bodies often appear more gigantic, on 
count of their being diſpro portioned and miſhapen. Hs 
d in 1647, en f Lene. Me AL 
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JonNso paſſeſſed all the learning which was wanting ts. 
Shakeſpeare, and wanted all the genius of which the other 
was poſſeſſed. Both of them were equally deficient in 


taſte and elegance, in harmony and correctneſs. A fervile 


copiſt of the antients, Johnſon tranſlated into bad Engliſh. 
the beautiful paſſages of the Greek and Roman authors, 
without accommodating them to the manners of his age and 
country, His merit has been totally eclipſed by that of 
Shakeſpeare, whoſe rude genius prevailed over the rude art 
of his cotemporary. The Engliſh theatre has ever ſince 
taken a ſtrong tincture of Shakeſpeare's ſpirit and character; 
and thence it has proceeded, that the nation have undergone, 
from all their neighbours, the reproach of barbariſm, from 
which their many valuable productions in other parts of 
learning would otherwiſe have exempted them. Johnſon 
had a penſion of a hundred marks from the King, which 
Charles afterwards augmented to a hundred pounds. He 


died in 1637, aged 63. 


FaiRFax has tranſlated Taſſo with an elegance and caſe, 
and, at the ſame time, with an exactneſs, which, for that 
age, are ſurpriſing. Each line in the original is faithfully 
rendered by a correſpondent line in the tranſlation. Har- 
rington's tranſlation of Arioſto is not likewiſe without its 
merit, Tis to be regretted, that theſe poets ſhould have 
imitated the Italians in their ſtanza, which has a prolixity and 
uniformity in it, that diſpleaſes in long performances. They 
had otherwiſe, as well as Spencer, who went before them, 
contributed. N to the poliſhing and refining the Engliſh 
verſification, - 


IN Donne's ſatires, when carefully inſpected, there appear 
ſome flaſhes of wit and ingenuity ; but theſe totally ſuffo- 
cated and buried by the harſheſt and moſt uncouth expreſ- 
ſion which is any-where to be met with. 


IF the poetry of the Engliſh was ſo rude and TE” 


during that age, we may reaſonably expect that their proſe 
| 4 would 
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would be liable to ſtill greater objections. Tho' the latter Appendiny 
appears the more eaſy, as it is the more natural method of 
compoſition ; it has ever in practice been found the more 
rare and difficult ; and there ſcarce is an inſtance, in any 
language, that it ure a degree of perfection, before 
the refinement of poetical numbers and expreſſion. Engliſh 
proſe, during the reign of James, was wrote with little regard 
to the rules of grammar, and with a total diſregard of the 
elegance and harmony of the period. Stuffed with Latin 
ſentences and citations, it likewiſe imitated thoſe inverſions, 
which, however forcible and graceful in the antient lan- 
guages, are intirely contrary to the idiom of the Engliſh, 
I ſhall indeed venture to affirm, that, whatever uncouth 
phraſes and expreflions occur in old books, they were owing 
chiefly to the unformed taſte of the author ; and that the 
language, ſpoke in the courts of Elizabeth and James, was 
very little different from that which we meet with at preſent 
in good company. Of this opinion, the little ſcraps of 
ſpeeches which are found in the parliamentary journals, and 
which carry an air ſo oppoſite to the laboured orations, ſeem 
to be a ſufficient proof; and there want not productions of 
thit age, which, being wrote by men who were not authors 
by profeſſion, retain a very natural manner, and may give 
us ſome idea of the language which prevailed among men 
of the world. I ſhall particularly mention Sir John Davis's 
diſcovery, Throgmorton's, Eſſex's, and Nevile's letters. 

n TRE great glory of literature in this iſland, during the 
reign of James, was my Lord Bacon. Moſt of his perform- 
ances were compoſed in Latin; tho' he poſſeſſed neither the 


x elegance of that, nor of his native tongue. If we conſider 
(. the variety of talents diſplayed by this man ; as a public 


ſpeaker, a man of buſineſs, a wit, a courtier, a companion, 

| an author, a philoſopher ; he is juſtly the object of great 
1 admiration, If we conſider him merely as an author and 
(e philoſopher, the light in which we view him at preſent, tho 
Io "IP eſtimable, he was yet inferior to his cotemporary Gali- 
SF. laea, 
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laeo, perhaps even to Kepler. Bacon pointed out at a dif. 
tance the road to true philoſophy : Galilaeo both pointed 
it out to others, and made himſelf conſiderable advances in 
it. The Engliſhman was ignorant of geometry: The Flo- 
rentine revived that ſcience, excelled in it, and was the firſt 
Who applied it, together with experiment, to natural philo. 
ſophy. The former rejected, with the moſt poſitive dif- 
.dain, the ſyſtem of Copernicus: The latter fortified it oc 
new proofs, derived both from reaſon. and the ſenſes. 
con's ſtyle is ſtiff and rigid: His wit, tho' often 2 is 
ſometimes unnatural and far-fetched ; and he ſeems to be the 
original of thoſe, pointed ſimilies and long-ſpun allegories, 
which ſo much diſtinguiſh the Engliſh authors: Galilaeo is a 
lively and agreeable, tho? ſomewhat a prolix writer. But 
Italy, not united in any ſingle government, and perhaps fa- 
tiated with that literary glory, which it has polleſſed both 
in antjent and modern times, has too much neglecked the 
renown which it has acquired by giving birth to ſo great 
a man. That national ſpirit, which prevails among the 
Engliſh, and which forms their great happineſs, is the cauſe 
why they beſtow on all their eminent writers, and on Bacon 
among the reſt, ſuch praiſes and acclamations, as may often 
appear partial and exceſſive. He died in 1626, in the 66th 
year of his age, 

Ix the reader of Raleigh's hiſtory can have the patience to 
wade thro' the Jewiſh and Rabbinical learning which com- 
poſe the half of the volume, he will find, when he comes to 
the Greek and Roman ſtory, that his pains are not unte- 
warded, Raleigh is the beſt model of that antient ſtyle, 
_ which ſome writers would affect to revive at PRI: He 
was beheaded in 1618, aged 66 years. 


| CanDen's hiſtory of Queen Elizabeth may be eſteemed 
good compoſition, both for the ſtyle and the matter. It 
is wrote with ſimplicity of expreſſion, very rare in that age, 
and with a regard to truth. It would not perhaps be too 


* to affirm, that it is among the beſt hiſtorical, produc- 
tions 
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tions which have yet been compoſed by any Engliſhman. Appendiyy © 
Tis well known that the Engliſh have not much excelled in 
that kind of literature. He died in 1623, aged 73 years. 


We ſhall mention the king himſelf at the end of theſe 
Engliſh writers ; becauſe that is his place, when conſidered 
as an author. It may ſafely be affirmed, that the mediocrity 
of James's talent in literature, joined to the great change in 
national taſte, is the chief cauſe of that contempt under 
which his memory labours, and which is often carried by 
party-writers to a great extreme. Tis remarkable, how 
different from ours were the ſentiments of the antients with 
regard to learning. Of the firſt twenty Roman emperors, 
counting from Caeſar to Severus, above the half were au- 
thors ; and tho' few of them ſeem to have been eminent in 
that profeſſion, it is always remarked to their praiſe, that, 
by their example, they encouraged literature. Not to men- 
tion Germanicus, and his daughter Agrippina, perſons ſo 
nearly allied to the throne, the greater part of the claſſic 
writers, whoſe works remain, were men of the higheſt qua- 
lity. As every human advantage is attended with inconve- 
niences, the change of men's ideas in this particular may 
probably be aſcribed to the invention of printing; which 
has rendered books ſo common, that men even of ſlender 
fortunes can have acceſs to them, 


Taar James was but a middling writer may be allowed: 
That he was a contemptible one can by no means be ad- 
omitted. Whoever will read his Baſilicon Doron, particularly 
4 the two laſt books, the true law of free monarchies, his an- 
& WH firer to Cardinal Perron, and almoſt all his ſpeeches and meſ- 
ſages to parliament, will confeſs him to have poſſeſſed no 
mean genius. If he wrote concerning witches and appari- 
tions; who, in that age, did not admit the reality of theſe 
fictitious beings ? If he has compoſed a commentary on the 
5 Revelations, and proved the Pope to be Amichriſt; may 
dot 8 ſimilar reproach be extended to. the famous Napier ; 
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tance the road to true philoſophy : Galilaeo both pointed 


it out to others, and made himſelf conſiderable advances in 
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Who applied it, together with experiment, to natural philo- 
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.dain, the ſyſtem of Copernicus: The latter fortified it with 


new proofs, derived both from reaſon and the ſenſes. Ba- 
con's ſtyle is ſtiff and rigid: His wit, tho? often brilliant, is 
ſometimes unnatural and far-fetched ; and he ſeems to be the 
original of thoſe, pointed ſimilies and long-ſpun allegories, 
which ſo much diſtinguiſh the Engliſh authors: Galilaeo is a 
lively and agreeable, tho” ſomewhat. a prolix writer. But 
Italy, not united in any ſingle government, and perhaps ſa- 
tiated with that literary glory, which it has poſſeſſed both 
in antjent and modern times, has too much neglected the 
renown which it has acquired by giving birth to ſo great 


a man. That national ſpirit, which prevails among the 


Engliſh, and which forms their great happineſs, is the cauſe 
why they beſtow on all their eminent writers, and on Bacon 
among the reſt, ſuch praiſes and acclamations, as may often 


appear partial and exceſſive, He died in 1626, in the 66th 


year of his age, | | 

I x the reader of Raleigh's hiſtory can have the patience to 
wade thro' the Jewiſh and Rabbinical learning which com- 
| poſe the half of the volume, he will find, when he comes to 
the Greek and Roman ſtory, that his pains are not unte- 
warded, Raleigh is the beſt model of that antient ſtyle, 
- which ſome writers would affect to revive at Ph: He 
was beheaded in 1618, aged 66 years, 
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and with a regard to truth. It would not perhaps be too 


ach? to affirm, that it is among the beſt hiſtorical produc- 
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tions which have yet been compoſed by any Engliſhman. appendiyy * 


Tis well known that the Engliſh have not much excelled in 
that kind of literature. He died in 1623, aged 73 years. 
Wes ſhall mention the king himſelf at the end of theſe 
Engliſh writers; becauſe that is his place, when conſidered 
as an author, It may ſafely be affirmed, that the mediocrity 


of James's talent in literature, joined to the great change in 


national taſte, is the chief cauſe of that contempt under 
which his memory labours, and which is often carried by 
party- writers to a great extreme. Tis remarkable, how 
different from ours were the ſentiments of the antients with 
regard to learning. Of the firſt twenty Roman emperors, 

counting from Caefar to Severus; above the half were au- 
thors ; and tho' few of them ſeem to have been eminent in 
that profeſſion, it is always remarked to their praiſe, that, 
by their example, they encouraged literature. Not'to men- 
tion Germanicus, and his daughter Agrippina, perſons fo 
nearly allied to the throne, the greater part of the claſſic 
writers, whoſe works remain, were men of the higheſt qua- 
lity. As every human advantage is attended with inconve- 
niences, the change of men's ideas in this particular may 
probably be aſcribed to the invention of printing; which 
has rendered books ſo common, that men een of ſlender 
fortunes can have acceſs to them, 


Taar James was but a middling writer may be allowed : 
That he was a contemptible one can by no means be ad- 
mitted, Whoever will read his Baſilicon Doron, particularly 
the two laſt books, the true law of free monarchies, his an- 
{wer to Cardinal Perron, and almoſt all his ſpeeches and meſ- 
ſages to parliament, will confeſs him to have poſſeſſed no 
mean genius. If he wrote concerning witches and appari- 
tions ; who, in that age, did not admit the reality of theſe 
fiftitious beings ? If he has compoſed a commentary on the 
Revelations and proved the Pope to be Amichriſt; may 
dot a ſimilar reproach be extended to the famous Napier; 
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ix, and even to Newton, at a time when learning was much 


more advanced than during the reign of James? From the 


groſſneſs of its ſuperſtitions, we may infer the ignorance of 
an age; but never ſhould pronounce concerning the folly of 


an individual, from his admitting popular errors, conſecrated 


With the appearance of religion, 


SUCH a ſuperiority do the purſuits of literature poſſeſs 
above every other occupation, that even he, who attains but 
a mediocrity in them, merits the pre-eminence above thoſe 
who excel the moſt in the common and vulgar profeſſions, 
The ſpeaker of the houſe of commons is uſually an eminent 
man ; yet the harangue of. his Majeſty we ſhall always find 
much ſuperior to that of the ſpeaker, in every parliament 
during this reign. 

EvkERx ſcience, as well as polite literature, muſt be con- 
ſidered as being yet in its infancy. Scholaſtic learning and 
polemical divinity retarded the growth of all true knowlege, 
Sir Henry Saville, in the preamble of that deed by which 
he annexed a ſalary to the mathematical and aſtronomical 
profeſſors in Oxford, ſays, that geometry was almoſt totally 
abandoned and unknown in England“. The beſt learning 
of that age was the ſtudy of the antients. Caſaubon, emi- 
nent for this knowlege, was invited over from France by 
James, and encouraged by a penſion of 300 a year, as well 
as by church preferments f. The famous Antonio di Do- 
minis, Archbiſhop of Spalato, no deſpicable philoſopher, 
came likewiſe into England} and' afforded great triumph to 
the nation, by their gaining ſo conſiderable a proſelyte from 


the papiſts. But the mortification followed ſoon after. For 


the Archbiſhop, tho? advanced to ſome eccleſiaſtical prefer- 
ments ||, received not encouragement ſufficient to ſatisfy his 


ambition, and he made his eſcape into Italy, where ſoon after 


he died in confinement, 
® Rymer, tom, xvii, p. 217. Id. p. 709. f 14. p. 95. 
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CHAP. I. 


A parliament at Maſtminſter.— At Oxford. 
Naval expedition againſt Spain. Second parlia- 
ment. Impeachment of Buctingbam. / iolent 
meaſures of the court. ar with France. 
Expedition to the iſie of Rhe. 


reins of government, than he ſhowed an impa- 27 March. 
tience to aſſemble the great council of the nation; 
and he would gladly, for the ſake of diſpatch, have called 
together the ſame parliament which had ſat under his father, 
and which lay at that time under prorogation, But being 
told that this meaſure would appear unuſual, he iſſued writs 
for the ſummoning a new parliament on the 7th of May; 
and it was not without regret that the arrival of the Prin- A patlia- 
ceſs Henrietta, whom he had eſpouſed by proxy, obliged Wah... 
him to delay, by repeated prorogations, their meeting till ter. 
| the eighteenth of June, when they aſſembled at Weſtminſter 18th June 
for the diſpatch of buſineſs. The young Prince, unexpe- 
rienced and impolitic, regarded as ſincere all the praiſes and 
careſſes with which he had been loaded, while active in pro- 
curing the rupture with the houſe of Auſtria. ' And beſides 
that he laboured under great neceſſities, he haſtened with 
alacrity to a period, when he might receive the moſt un- 
doubted teſtimonies of the dutiful attachment of his ſub- 
ktts. His diſcourſe to the parliament was full of ſimplicity 

and 
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had for fupply =. He employed no intrigue to influence the 

—.— ſuffrages of the members. He would not even allow the 
| officers of the crown, who: had ſeats in the houſe, to men- 

tion any particular ſum which might be expected by him, 

Secure of the affections of the commons, he was reſolved 

that their bounty ſhould be intirely their own deed ; un- 

aſked, unſolicited ; the genuine fruit > ſincere confidence 


and regard. 


Tas houſe of commons accordingly took into confidew- 


tion the buſineſs of ſupply. They knew that all the money 
granted by the laſt parliament had been expended on naval 
and military armaments ; and that great anticipations were 
- Hkewiſe made on the Wem of the crown. They were 
. not ignorant that Charles was loaded with a large debt, eon- 
tracted by his father, who had borrowed money both from 
his own ſubjects and from foreign princes, They had 
learned by experience, that the public revenues could with 
difficulty maintain the dignity of the crown, even under the 
ordinary charges of government. They were ſenſible that 
the preſent war was, very lately, the reſult of their. own 


importunate applications and entreaties, and that they had 


ſolemnly engaged to ſupport their ſovereign in the manage- 
ment of it. They were acquainted with the difficulty of 
military enter prizes, directed againſt the whole houſe of 
Auſtria; againſt the King of Spain, poſſeſſed of the greateſt 
riches and moſt extenſive dominions of any prince in Eu- 
rope; againſt the Emperor Ferdinand, hitherto the moſt 
fortunate monarch of bis age, who had ſubdued and aſto- 
niſhed Germany by the rapidity of his victories. Deep im- 
preſſions, they ſaw, muſt be made by the Engliſh ſword, 
and a vigorous offenſive war be waged againſt theſe mighty 
potentates, ere they would reſign a principality, which they 
hag now fully ſubdued, and which they held in ſecure pot 


2 Ruſhworth, wal. i, p. 11. Parl. Hiſt, vol. vi. p. 346. Franklyn, 
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ſeſſion, wu being ſurrounded with all their other terri⸗ CHAP, 


tories. . 
1625, 


To e therefore, all theſe great and important ends; 
to ſatisfy their young King in the firſt requeſt which he made 
them; to prove their ſenſe of the many royal virtues, par- 
ticularly oeconomy, with which Charles was endued ; the 
houſe of commons, conducted by the wiſeſt and ableſt ſe- 
nators that had ever flouriſhed in England, thought proper 
to confer on the King a ſupply of two * amounting 
to 112, ooo pounds *, 

Tals meaſure, which diſcovers rather a cruel mockery 
of Charles, than any ſerious deſign of ſupporting him, ap- 
pears ſo extraordinary, when conſidered in all its circum- 
ſtances, that it naturally ſummons up our attention, and 
raiſes an inquiry concerning the cauſes of a conduct unpre- 
cedented in an Engliſh parliament. So numerous an aſſem- 
bly, compoſed, of perſons of various diſpoſitions, were not, 
tis probable, all influenced by the ſame motives ; and few 
declared openly their true reaſon, We ſhall, therefore, ap- 
proach nearer the truth, if we mention all the views which 
the preſent conjuncture could ſuggeſt to them. 


IT is not to be doubted, but ſpleen and 1. wil againſt 
the Duke of Buckingham had a great influence with many. 
8o vaſt and rapid a fortune, ſo little merited, could not fail 
to excite public enyy ; and, however men's hatred might 
have been ſuſpended for a moment, while the Duke's con- 
duct ſeemed to gratify their paſſions and their prejudices, it 


was impoſlible for him long to preſerve. the affections of the 


people. His influence over the modeſty of Charles exceeded 
' even that which he had acquired over the weakneſs of James; 
nor was any public meaſure conducted but by his counſel 
and direction. 

* A ſubGdy was now fallen to about 56,000 ponds. Cabbala, p. 224. 
beſt edit. 
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en AP. raiſe ſuddenly, to the higheſt elevation, his flatterers and 
dependents: And, upon the leaſt occaſion of diſpleaſure, 
1625. he threw.them down with equal fury and violence. Impla- 
cable in his hatred ; fickle in his friendſhips : All men were 
either regarded as his enemies, or dreaded ſoon to become 
ſuch. The whole power of the kingdom was graſped by 
his inſatiable hand; while he both engroſſed the intire cou- 
fidence of his maſter, and held, inveſted in his ſingle per- 
ſon, the moſt conſiderable offices of the crown. | 


HowEVER the ill humour of the commons might have 
been increaſed by theſe conſiderations, we are not to ſup- 
poſe them the ſole motives. The laſt parliament of James, 
amidſt all their joy and feſtivity, had given him a ſupply 
very diſproportioned to his demand and to the occaſion, 
And, as every houſe of commons, which was elected during 
forty years, ſucceeded to all the paſſions and principles of 
their predeceſſors ; we ought rather to account for this ob- 
ſtinacy from the general ſituation of the kingdom during 
that whole period, than from any circumſtances which 
attended this immediate conjuncture. 


TR nation were very little accuſtomed at that time to 
the burthen of taxes, and had never opened their purſes 
in any degree for the ſupplying their ſovereign. Even Eli- 
zabeth, notwithſtanding her vigour and frugality, and the 
neceſſary wars in which ſhe was engaged, had great reaſon 
to complain of the commons in this particular ; nor could 
the authority of that Princeſs, which was otherwiſe almoſt 
abſolute, ever extort from them the requiſite ſupplies of 
money. Habits, more than reaſon, we find, in every thing, 
to be the governing principle of mankind. In this view like- 
wiſe the ſinking of the value of ſubſidies muſt be conſidered 
as a loſs to the King. The parliament, ſwayed by cuſtom, 
would not augment their number in the ſame proportion. 

THE puritanical party, tho diſguiſed, had a very great 


Oy over the kingdom ; and many of the leaders among 
| the 
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ſect. All theſe were diſguſted with the court, both by 


the prevalence of the principles of civil liberty, eſſential to 


their party, and on account of the reſtraint under which 
they were held by the eſtabliſhed hierarchy, In order to 


fortify himſelf againſt the reſentment of James, Buckingham 


had affected popularity, and entered into the cabals of the 
puritans : But, being ſecure of the confidence of Charles, 
he had ſince abandoned that party; and, on that account, 
was the more expoſed to their hatred and reſentment. Tho? 
the religious ſchemes of many of the puritans, when ex- 
plained, appear pretty frivolous, we are not thence to ima- 
gine, that they were. purſued by none but perſons of weak. 
underſtanding. Some men of the greateſt parts and moſt 
extenſive knowlege, whom the nation, at that time, pro- 
duced, could not enjoy any peace of mind ; becauſe obliged 


to hear prayers offered up to the Divinity, by a prieſt, co- 


vered with a white linen veſtment. 


TRE match with France, and the articles in favour of aides f 
lics, which were ſuſpected to be in the treaty, were likewiſe 
cauſes of diſguſt to this whole party: Tho' it muſt be re- 
marked, that the alliance with that crown was infinitely leſs 
obnoxious to the proteſtants, and leſs favourable to the catho- 
lies, than that formerly projected with Spain, and was 


therefore received rather with pleaſure than diſſatisfaction. 


To all theſe cauſes we muſt yet add another, of conſi - 
derable moment. The houſe of commons, we may obſerve, 
were almoſt intirely governed by a ſet of men of the moſt 
uncommon capacity and the largeſt views: Men, who were 
now formed intoa regular party, and united, as well by fix- 


ed aims and projects, as by the hardſhips which ſome of 
them had undergone in proſecution of them. Among theſe 
we may mention the names of Sir Edward Coke, Sir Edwin 


Sandys, Sir Robert Philips, Sir Francis Seymour, Sir Dud- 


ky Digges, Sir John Eliot, Sir Thomas Wentworth, Mr. 
Selden, 


the commons had ſecretly embraced the rigid tenets of that che ar. 


1623. , 
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Ges + Selden, Mr. Pym. Animated with a warm regard to liberty, 


== 


theſe generous patriots ſaw with regret an unbounded power 
exerciſed by the crown, and were reſolved to ſeize the op- 
portunity, which the King's neceſſities offered them, of re- 
dncing the prerogative within more reaſonable compaſs, 
Tho' their anceſtors had blindly given way to practices and 
precedents favourable to kingly power, and had been able, 
notwithſtanding, to preſerve ſome {mall remains of liberty; 

it would be impoſſible, they thought, when all theſe pre- 
tenſions were methodized and proſecuted by the increaſing 
knowwlege of the age, to maintain any ſhadow of popular 
government, in oppoſition to ſuch unlimited authority in 


the ſovereign. It was neceſſary to fix a choice: Either to 


abandon intirely the privileges of the people, or to ſecure 
them by firmer and more preciſe barriers than the conſtitu · 
tion had hitherto provided for them. In this dilemma, men 
of ſuch aſpiring genius and ſuch independent fortunes could 
not long deliberate : They boldly embraced the fide of 
freedom, and reſolved to grant no ſupplies to their neceſſi- 

tous Prince, without extorting conceſſions in favour of civil 
liberty. The end, they eſteemed beneficent and noble: 
The means, regular and conſtitutional, To grant or refuſe 
ſupplies was the undoubted privilege of the commons. And 
as all human governments, particularly thoſe of a mixed 
frame, are in continual fluctuation ; it was as natural, in 
their opinion, and allowable, for popular aſſemblies to take 
advantage of favourable incidents, in order to ſecure the 
ſubjects; as for monarchs, in order to extend their own 
authority. With pleaſure, they beheld the King involved 
in a foreign war, which rendered him every day more de- 
pendent on the parliament; while at the ſame time the ſitua- 
tion of the kingdom, even without any military prepar · 
tions, gave it ſufficient ſecurity againſt all invaſion from 
foreigners. And perhaps, it had partly proceeded from ex- 

pectations of this nature, that the popular leaders had been 


O urgent for a * with Span; ; nor is it credible, that 


religious 
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religious zeal could fo far have blinded all of them as to CHAP. 
make them diſcover, in ſuch a meaſure, any appearance of 3 
neceſſity, or any hopes of ſucceſs. | 1625, 

Bor, however natural all theſe ſentiments might appear 
to the country-party, it is not to be imagined that Charles | 
would entertain the ſame i deas. Strongly prejudiced in 
fxvour of the Dake, whom he had heard fo highly extolled 
in parliament, he could not conjecture the canſe of ſo ſud- 
den an alteration in their opinions. And when the war, 
which they themſelves had ſo earneſtly ſolicited, was at laſt 
commenced, the immediate deſertion of their ſovereign could 
not but ſeem very ſtrange and unaccountable. Even tho“ 
no farther motive had been ſuſpected, the refuſal of ſupply, 
in ſuch circumſtances, would naturally to him appear cruel 
and deceitful: But when he perceived that this meaſure 
proceeded from an intention of encroaching on his authority, 
he failed not to regard theſe aims as highly criminal and 
traiterous. Thoſe lofty ideas of monarchical power, which 
were very commonly adopted during that age, and to which 
the ambiguous nature of the Engliſh conſtitution gave fa 
plauſible an appearance, were firmly rivetted in Charles; 
and however moderate his temper, the natural and unavoid- 
able prepoſſeſſions of ſelf-love, joined to the late uniform 
precedents in favour of prerogative, had made him conceive 
his political tenets as certain and uncontroverted. Taught 
to regard even the antient laws and conſtitution more as 
lines to direct his conduct than barriers to withſtand his 
power; a conſpiracy to erect new ramparts, in order to 
ſtraiten his authority, appeared but one degree removed 
from open ſedition and rebellion. 80 atrocious in his eyes 
was ſuch a deſign, that he ſeems even unwilling to impute 
it to the commons: And, tho' he was obliged to adjourn 11th july. 
the parliament by res ion of the plague, / which at that time 
raged i in London.; he A re: aſſembled them at it of Aug. 

| Oxford, 
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enar. Oxford, and made a new attempt to gain from them fone 
— rar 5 


CHARLES now found himſelf obliged to depart fk 


at Oxford, that delicacy which he had formerly maintained. By him- 


ſelf or his miniſters, he entered into a particular detail, both 
of the alliances which he had formed, and of the military 
operations which he had projected b. He told the parkz- 
ment, That, by a promiſe of ſubſidies, he had engaged 


the King of Denmark to take part in the war; that that 


monarch intended to enter Germany by the north, and * 
rouze to war thoſe princes, who impatiently longed for an 
opportunity of aſſerting the liberty of the empire; that 
Mansfeldt had undertaken to penetrate with an Engliſh army 
into the Palatinate, and by that quarter to excite the mem- 
bers of the evangelical union ; that the ſtates; muſt be ſup- 
ported in the unequal warfare which they maintained with 
Spain; that no leſs a ſum than 700, ooo pounds a year had 
been found, by computation, requiſite for all theſe pur- 
poſes; that the maintenance of the fleet and the defence of 
Ireland demanded an annual expence of 400,000 pounds ; 

that he himſelf had already exhauſted and anticipated, in 
the public ſervice, his whole revenue, and had ſcarce leſt 
ſufficient for the daily ſubſiſtence of himſelf and of bis 
family c; that, on his acceſſion to the crown, he found a 
debt of 14 zoo pounds, contracted by his father, 
in ſupport of the Palatige ; and that, while Prince of 
Wales, he .hgd himſelf .contradted debts, naggirhanding 
his great frugality, to the amount of yo, oo pounds, which 
he had expended intirely on naval and military armaments. 
After mentioning all theſe facts, the King even condeſcended 
to uſe entreaties. e ſaid, that this requeſt; was the firlt 
which he had ever made them: that he was young and in 
| the commencement gf. his reign ; and, if he now met with 


b Duglale, p. 25, 6. e Pail, Hiſt, vol. vi. p. 396. 


CHARLES 1. _ 


Und and dutiful uſage, it would endear to him ht of CRAP, 

parkaments; and would for ever preſerve an intire harmony vg 

between him and his people (. 16356. 
To theſe reaſons the commons reniained inexorable. Not- 

withſtanding that the King's meaſures; ori the ſuppoſition of 

a foreign war, which they had conſtantly demanded, were al- 

together unexceptionable, they obſtinately refuſed any far- 

ther aſſiſtance. Some members, favourable to the court, 

having inſiſted on an addition of two fifteenths to the former 

ſupply, even this pittance was refuſed e; tho? it was known, 

that a fleet and army were lying at Portſmouth, in great 

| want of pay. and provifions;. and that Buckingham, the 

admiral, and the treaſurer of the navy, had advanced on 

their own credit near an hundred thouſand pounds for the 

ſea-ſervice . Beſides all their other motives, the houſe of 

commons had made a new difcovery, which, as they wanted 

but a prefence for their refuſal, inflamed them againſt the 

court and againſt the Duke of Buckingham. 


Wr James deſerted the Spaniſh alliance, and courted 
that of France, he had promiſed to furniſh Louis, who 
was intirely deſtitute of naval force, with one ſhip- of 
War, and ſeven armed veſſels, hired from the merchants; 
Theſe the French court had pretended they would em- 
ploy againſt the Genoeſe, who, being firm and uſes * 
ful allies  to- the - Spaniſh monarchy, - were naturally re- 
garded wi th an evil eye, both by the King of France and 9 
of England. When theſe veſſels, by Charles's orders, ar- ; 
rived at Diepe, there aroſe a ſtrong fuſpicion that they were 
to ſerve againſt Rochelle. - The ſailors were enflamed. That 4 
race of men, who are. at preſent both careleſs and ignorar t 

in all matters of religion, were at that time only ignorant. 

They drew up a remonſtrance to Pennington, their com- 

mander; and, ſigning all their names in a circle, leſt he lo 
ſnould diſcover the ring:leaders, they laid it under his  - 


4 Ruſh; vol, i. p. 177, 178, Ke. Par', Hiſt, vol. vi. p. 399. Frank- 
In, p. x08, roy, Journ. 10 Aug. 1625, © Ruſh, vol, i. p. 190, | 
* Parl, Hiſt. vol. vf. p. 290, | 


Vor. VI. L prayer- h | | 


I prayer-book. Pennington declared, that he would rather 
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be hanged in England for diſobedience, than fight againſt 
his brother-proteſtants in France. The whole ſquadron 
failed immediately to the Downs. There they received new 
orders from Buckingham, lord admiral, to return to Diepe. 
As the Duke knew that authority alone would not ſuffice, 
he employed much art and many ſubtilities to engage them 
to obedience; and a rumour, which was ſpread, that peace 
had been concluded between the French King and the hu- 
gonots, aſſiſted him in his purpoſe. When they arrived at 
Diepe, they found that they had been deceived. Sir Ferdi. 
nando Gorges, who commanded one of the veſſels, broke 
thro' and returned to England. All the officers and failors 
of all the other ſhips, notwithſtanding great offers made 
them by the French, immediately deſerted. One gunner 
alone preferred duty towards his King to the cauſe of reli- 
gion ; and he was afterwards killed in charging a cannon 
before Rochellef, The care which hiſtorians have taken 
to record this frivolous event, ſhows with what plegfure the 
news was received by the whole nation. 
TRE houſe of commons, when informed of Gele tranſ- 
| is ſhowed the ſame attachment with the ſailors for the 
proteſtant religion ; nor was their zeal much better guided 
by reaſon and ſound policy. It was not confidered, that, 
if the force of Spain was really fo exorbitant as they ima- 
gined, the French monarch was the only prince who could 
oppoſe its progreſs, and preſerve the balance of Europe; 
that his power was at preſent fettered by the hngonots, 
who, being poſſeſſed of many privileges and even of forti- 
fied towns, formed an empire within his empire, and kept 
Him in perpetual jealouſy and inquietude ; that an inſurrec- 
tion had been at that time wantonly and voluntarily formed 
by their leaders, who, being diſguſted in ſome court. intrigue, 
took advantage of the never-failing pretence of religion, in 


f Franklya, p p. 109. Ruth, vol, i i. P. 175, 176, Ke. 325, 326, &c. 


1 


order to cover their rebellion; that the Dutch, influenced . 

by theſe views, had ordered a ſquadron. of twenty ſhips ta 
join the French fleet, employed againſt the inhabitants of 1845. 
conſequences, - ſecretly ſupported the proteſtants in France; 

and that all princes had ever ſacrificed to reafons of ſtate the: 

intereſt of their religion in foreign countries. All theſe ob- 

vious conſiderations had no influence. Great murmurs and 

diſcontents ſtill prevailed in parliament. The hugonots, 

tho” they had no ground of complaint againſt the French 

court, were thought to be as much intitled to aſſiſtance 

from England, as if they had taken arms in defence of their 

liberties and religion againſt the perſecuting rage of the ca- 

cholics. And Itiplainly appears from this incident, as well 1 
as from many others, that, of all European nations, the Vi 
| Britiſh were at that time, and till long after, the moſt under = = 
the influence of that religious ſpirit, which tends rather to 
inflame bigotry than increaſe peace and mutual charity. 

O this occaſion, the commons renewed their eternal 
complaints againſt the growth of popery, which was ever 
the chief of their grievances, and now their only one kh. 
They demanded a ſtrict execution of the penal laws againſt 
the catholics, and remonſtrated againſt ſome late pardons | 
which had been granted to prieſts, They attacked Mon- 
tague, one of the King's chaplains, on account of a mode- = 
rate book which he had lately compoſed, and which, to 
their great diſguſt, faved virtuous catholics, as well as other 
chriſtians, from eternat torments *, Charles gave them a 
gracious and a compliant anſwer to all their remonſtrances. 
He was, however, in his heart, extremely ayerſe -to theſe 
furious meaſures. Tho' a determined proteſtant, by prin- 
eiple as well as inclination, he had entertained no violent 


4 Journ, 18 April 1626. b Franklyn, p. 3, &c. 1 Parl, 
Hiſt, vol. vi. p. 374. Journ. 1 Aug. 1625. & Parl. Hiſt, vol. vi. . 


L 2 herrer 


b. 333. Journ, 7 July 1625. 
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CHAP. „ horyor againſt popery'; and a lde humanity, he thought, 


4 L. 


> 


Vas due by the nation to 'the religion of their anceſtors, 

That degree of liberty, which is now indulged to catholics, 
tho' 4 party much more obnoxious than during the reign of 
the Stuarts, it ſuited neither with Charles's ſentiments, nor 
the humour of the age, to allow them. An abatement of 
the more rigorous laws was all he intended; and his engage- 


ments with France, notwithſtanding that-their regular exe- 
cution had never been propoſed nor expected, required of 
him ſome indulgence, ' But ſo unfortunate was this Prince, 


that no meaſure, embraced during his whole reign, was ever 
attended with more unhappy and more fatal conſequences. 


TE extreme rage againſt popery was a ſure characteriſtic 


of puritaniſm. This houſe of commotis uiſcovered other 
infallible ſymptoms of the prevalence of that party. They 
petitioned the King for replacing ſuch able clergy as had 


been ſilenced for want of conformity to the ceremonies, 
They alſo enacted laws for the ſtrict obſervance of Sunday, 


which the puritans affected to call the Sabbath, and which 


they ſanctified by the moſt melancholy indolence ®; Tis 


to be remarked, that the different 1 af e al this feſti- 
val were at that time known ſymbols of the different par. 


ties. 

Tar King, fading t that the parliament were reſolved to 
grant him no ſupply, and would furniſh him with nothing 
but empty proteſtations of duty n, or diſagreeable com- 
plaints of grievances ; took advantage of the plague * which 
began to appear at Oxford, and, on that pretence, imme. 
diately diſſolved-them. By finiſhiog the ſeſſion with a dif- 


1, Ruſh, vol. i. p. 3 m 1 Car. I. cap. 1 Journ, 11 June 1625. 
n Franklyn, p. 113. RufhwortlH, vol. 1. p. 190. © The plague 
was really ſo violent, that it had been moyed in the houſe, at the beginning 


af the ſeſſion, to petition the King to adjourn them, Journ. 21 June 1625. 
So it was impoſſible to enter upon grievances, even if there had been any. 


"The only buſineſs of the parliament was th giye ſupply, which was ſo much 
wanted by the King, in order to carry on tlie war in which they had engaged 
him, 


et — +. 4 = 
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ſolution inſtead of a prorog:tion, he ſufficiently expreſſed GH AB, 


his diſpleaſure at their conduct. one, 
\ To ſupply. the want of parliamentary ade, Charles ie a — K 
privy-ſeals: for borrowing money from his ſubjects v. T f 


advantage reaped by this levy was 2 

the diſguſt which it occaſioned, By means, however, of 

that ſupply, and by other expedients, he was, tho' with 

difficulty, enabled to equip his fleet. It conſiſted of eighty 0Rober 1. | 
veſſels, great and ſmall ; and carried on board. ancarmy of i 
10,000. men. Sir Edward Cecil, lately created Viſcount 

Wimbleton, was entruſted with the command. He failed Naval expe- * 
immediately for Cadiz, and found the bay full of Spaniſ ſhips — 

of great value. He either neglected to attack theſe ſhips, Spain. 

or attempted it prepoſteroully. The army was landed, and 

a fort taken ; But the undiſciplined ſoldiers, finding ſtore © . 

of wine, could not be reſtrained from the utmoſt excelles. Mt 
Farther. ſtay appearing fruitleſs, they were re-imbarked ; 

and the fleet put to ſea with an integtion of waiting for the 

Spaniſh gallepns, But the plagye having ſeized the ſeamen 
and ſalgiers, they were obliged to abandon all hopes of this 

prize, an return to England. Loud complaints were made November, 
againſt the court for entruſting ſo important a command to 

a man like Cecil, whom, tho' he poſſefed-oreat experience, 
the people, judging by the event, acl of wry ſlender 
| capacity a. 9 1 


"CHARLES, having failed of fo rich a prize, was MOOR 1626, 

again to have recourſe to a parſiament. Thch the Mf fc 

ceſs of his enterprizes diminiſhed his authority, and'ſhbwed 

every day more plainly the imprudenco of the Spaniſh war ; 

tho' the increaſe of his neceſſities, rendered. him, more de- 

pendent, and more expoſed to the: eneroaehments of the 
commons; he was reſolved to ty once more that reguhar = 
and conſtitutional expedient for. ſupply. Perhaps tor A liament 
little political art, which at that time he practiſed, was 


? Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 192, Porl. Hiſt, vol. vi. p. 40% 4 Frank- 4 
105, p. $13. Ruſbworth, vol. i, p. 196. a | 1 
3 ' much . 
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= much truſted to. He had named four popular leaders ſhe- | 


riffs of counties; Sir Edward Coke, Sir Robert Philips, 
Sir Thomas Wentworth, Sir Francis Seymour; and tho? 
this queſtion had been formerly much conteſted “, he thought 
that he had by that means incapacitated them for being 
elected members. But this intention, being ſo evident, ra- 
ther put the commons more upon their guard. Enow of pa- 
triots ſtill remained to keep up the ill humour of the houſe; 
and men nceded but little inſtruction or rhetoric to recom- 
mend to them practices which increaſed their own import - 
ance and conſideration. The weakneſs of the court alſo 
could not more evidently appear, than by its being reduced 
_ to ſo ineffectual an IL St order e 


| over the Commons. 


TRE views, therefore, of the laſt TR were fur 
'mediately adopted; as if the fame men had been every- 
Where elected, and no time had intervened ſince their laſt 
meeting. When the King Hid before the bouſe his neceffi- 
ties, and aſked for ſupply, they immediately voted him three 
ſubſidies and three fifteenths ; and tho” they afterwards added 


one ſubſidy more, the ſum was little proportioned to the 


greatneſs of the occaſion, and ill fitted to promote thoſe views 
of ſucceſs and glory, for which the young Prince, in hi- 
firſt enterprize, ſo ardenfly longed. ' But this circumſtance 
was not the moſt diſagreeable one. The ſupply was only 


' voted by the commons. The paſſing that vote into a law | 


was reſerved till the end of the ſeſſion . A condition was 
thereby made, in a very undiſguiſed manner, With their fo- 
vereign. Under colour of redreſſing grievances, - which; 
during this ſhort reign, could not be very numerous; they 
vere to proceed in regulating and controuling every part of 
government which diſpleaſed them: And if the King either 


elt is always an expreſ; clauſe in the writ of ſummons, that no ſheriff 
ſhall be choſen; but the contrary” practite had often prevailed. D' Ewes, 
p. 38. Vet ti! | great doubts were entertained on this head, See Journ. 9 
April 1614. ᷑ Journ, 27 Mar, 1626, 
| cu 


CHARLES an | b67 


cut hay ſort in this undertaking, or, refuſed compliance . CH a. 


with their demands, he mult Jay his account with the want 


of all ſupply. Great diſſatisfaction was expreſſed by Charles 1646. 


with a method of treatment which he deemed ſo harſh and 
undutiful *. But his urgent neceſſities obliged him to ſub- 
mit; and he waited” with patience, oblerving to what ſide 
they would turn themſelves, 


Taz Duke of Buckingham, formerly-obnoxiqus to the Impeach- 


ment of 


public, became every day more odious, by the ſymptoms 3 — 
wich appeared both of his want of temper and prudence, ham. 


and of the uncontrouled aſcendant which he had acquired 
over his maſter“. Two violent attacks he was obliged 
this ſeſſion to ſuſtain ; one from the Earl of Briſtol, * 
from the houſe of commons. 

As long as James lived, Rriftal, ſecure of 8 
farour of that monarch, had expreſſed all duty and obe- 
dience; in expectation that an opportunity would offer of 
re · inſtating himſelf in his former credit and authority. 
Even after Charlesꝰs acceſſion, he deſpaĩred not. He ſub- 
mitted to the King's order of remaining in his country-ſeat, 
and of abſenting himſelf from parliament. Many trials he 
made to regain the good opinion of his maſter; but finding 
them all fruitleſs and obſerving Charles to be intirely ge- 
verned dy Buckingham, his implacable enemy, he reſolved 
no longer to keep any meaſures with the court. A new 
ſpirit, he ſaw, and à new power, ariſing in the nation; and 
to theſe he was reſolved for the future to truſt for * ſecu- 
rity and protection. 

Wan the parliament was ſurumoned, Charles, 7, a 
ſtretch of prerogative, had given orders that no writ, as is 


* Parliamentary Hiſtory, vol. vi. p. 440 Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 224. 
His credit with the King had given him ſuch influence, that he had 
no leſs than twenty proxies granted him this parliament by ſo many peers , 
Which, accaſioned a vate, that no peer ſhould have above two proxies, The 

earl af Leiceſter i in 1 2 had once ten 9 D Ewes, p. 314. 


F L 4 cuſtomary, 
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— — much truſted to. He had named four popular leaders fhe- 


riffs of counties; Sir Edward Coke, Sir Robert Philips, 
Sir Thomas Wentworth, Sir Francis Seymour; and tho? 
this queſtion had been formerly much conteſted *, he thought 
that he had by that means incapacitated them for being 
elected members. But this intention, being fo evident, ra- 
ther put the commons more upon their guard. Enow of pa- 
triots {till remained to keep up the ill humour of the houſe, 
and men nceded but little inſtruction or rhetoric to recom- 
mend to them practices which increaſed their own import 
ance and conſideration. The weakneſs of the court alſo 
could not more evidently appear, than by its. being reduced 
| NNE RES We OIL eee 


Over the commons. 


Tar views, therefore, * the laſt ER were im- 
Weh adopted; as if the fame men had been every- 
Where elected, and no time had intervened ſince their laſt 
meeting. When the King Hid before the bouſe his neceffl- 
ties, and aſked for ſupply, they-immediately voted him three 
ſubſidies and three fifteenths ; and tho' they afterwards added 
one ſubſidy more, the ſum was little proportioned to the 
greatneſs of the occaſion, and ill fitted to promote thoſe views 
of ſucceſs and glory, for which the young Prince, in hi- 
firſt enterprize, ſo ardenfly longed. But this circumſtance 
was not the moſt diſagreeable one. The ſupply was only 


' voted by the commons. The paſling that vote into a law . 


was reſerved till the end of the ſeſſion . A condition was 
thereby made, in a very undiſguiſed manner, with their ſo- 
vereign. Under colour of redreſſing grievances, which; 
during this ſhort reign, could not be very numerous; they 
were to proceed in regulating and controuling every part of 
government which diſpleaſed them: And if the King either 


lt is always an expreſ; clauſe in the writ of ſummons, that no ſheriff 
ſhall be choſen; but the contrary” praftice had often prevailed, D'Ewes, 
p. 38, Yet Ki!) great doubts were entertained on this head, See Journ. 9 


April 1614. k Journ, 27 Mar, 1626, 
cut 
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CHARLES. 1 - 451 


cut ha ſhort in this undextaking, or refuſed compliance on Poe 


with their demands, he muſt Jay his account with the want 


of all ſupply. .Great diſſatisfaction Was expreſſed by Charles as. 


with a method of treatment which he deemed ſo harſh and 
undutiful *. But his urgent neceſſities obliged him to ſab- 


mit ; and he waited with patience, oblerving to what ſide 


they would turn themſelves, _ 


Taz Duke of Buckingham, formerly-obnoxiqus to the Impeach- 
public, became every day more odious, by the ſymptoms Bucking- 
3 of his want of temper and prudence, ham. 


and of the uncontrouled aſcendant which he had acquired 
over his maſter *,”* Two violent attacks he was obliged 
this ſeſſion to ſuſtain ; one from the Earl of Briſtol, * 
from the houſe of commons. : 

As long as James lived, tet ſecure of 9 
| favour of that monarch, had expreſſed all duty and obe- 
dience; in expectation that an opportunity would offer of 


be. inſtating himſelf in his former credit and authority. 


Even after Charles's acceſſion, he deſpaĩred not. He ſub- 
mitted to the King's order of remaining in his country-leat, 
and of abſenting himſelf from parliament. Many trials he 
made to regain the good opinion of his maſter ; but finding 
them all fruitleſs and obſerving Charles to be intirely go- 
verned by Buckingham, his implacable enemy, he reſolved 
no langer to keep any meaſures with the court. A new 
{pirit, he ſaw, and a-ngw power, ariſing in the nation; and 
to theſe he was reſglved for the future to truſt for 9 
rity and protection. 

WHEN the parliament was mad, Charles, by a 
ſtretch of prerogative, had given orders that no writ, as is 


Parliamentary Hiſtory, vol. vi. p. 449- Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 224. 
His credit with the King had given him ſuch influence, that he had 
no lefs than twenty proxies granted bim this parliament by ſo many peers , 
| Which gccaſioned a vote, that no peer ſhould have above two proxies, The 

earl of Leigefter i in 1 1 5 had once ten 2 A D 'Ewex, p. 314 


% 'S | 1 A "wy "x 1 . 


= plied to the houſe of lords by petition ; and crayed their 
* good offices with the King for obtaining what was his due 
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* Euſtomary; ſhould be ſent to Briſtol *, t That en ap- 


as a peer of the realm. . His writ was ſent him; but accom- 
panied with a letter from the lord keeper, Coventry, com 
manding him, in the King's name, to abſent himſelf from 
parliament. - This letter Briſtol conveyed. to the lords, and 
aſked advice how to proceed in fo delicate a fituation u. 
The King's prohibition was withdrawn, and Briſtol took 
his ſeat. Provoked at theſe repeated inftances of vigour, 
which the court denominated contumacy, Charles ordered 
his attorney-general to enter an accuſation of high treaſon 
againſt him. By way of recrimination, Briſtol impeached 
Buckingham of high treaſon. - The Earl's defence of him - 

ſelf and accuſazion of the Duke both remain -; and toge- 
ter with ſome original letters {till exant, contain the fulleſt 

andy moſt authentic account of all the negotiations with the 
baouſe· A Auſtria. From the whole, the great imprudence 

of the Duke evidently appears, and the ſway of his ungo- 

vernable paſſions; but it would be difficult ta collect thence 
any a ion which in the eye of the law could be deemed a 


crime; mich leſs could Wa him to 3. er high 
treaſon. 


TEE impeachment of the c. commons was ſtil leſs 6 
to the Duke, were it eſtimated by the ſtandard of law and 
_ equity. The houſe, after having voted, upon ſome que- 
ries of Dr. Turner's, that common- ame was a ſufficient 
ground of accuſation by the commons *, - proceeded to frame 
regular articles againſt Buckingham. They accuſed him, 
of having united many offices in his perſon; of having 
bought two of them; of neglecting to guard the ſeas, in 

' fomuch that many " ierchane-ſhips had fallen into the Bad. 
of the enemy ; of delivering ſhips to the French King, u 


t Ruſbworth, vol. i. p. 236. u Ruſhwerth, vol. i. p- 237. „ Franklyn, 
p. 120, &c. » Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 256, 262; 263, &c, 'Frafik: 4 
Ayn, P. 12 &, * Ruſh, vol. i. P. 217, Whitlocke, p. 5. 
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order to ſerve againſt the hugonots ; of being employed in enn 
the {ale of honours and offices; of accepting extenſiv 


grants from the crown ; of procuring many titles of honour 1026. 
for his kindred; of adminiſtring phyſic to the late King 
without acquainting his phyſicians. All theſe articles ap- 
pear, from comparing the accuſation and reply, to be either 
frivolous or falſe, or both ?. The only charge, which could 
be regarded as important, was, that he had extorted a ſum 
of ten thouſand pounds from the Eaſt-India company, and 
that he had confiſcated ſame goods belonging to French 
merchants, on pretence of their being the property of Spa- 
niſh, The impeachment never came to a full'determina- 
tion; ſo that it is difficult for us to give a deciſive opinion 
with regard to theſe articles: But it muſt be confeſſed, that 
| the Duke's anſwer in theſe particulars, as in all the reſt, is 
| ſo clear and ſatisfactory, that it is impoſſible td refuſe. our 
aſſent to it *, His faults and blemiſhes were in many re · 


: ſpects very great; but rapacity and Außer were vices with | 
ö which he was intirely unacquainted. | || 
2 Tris remarkable that the commons, tho' ſo __ at a i 
loſs to find articles of charge againſt Buckingham, never = 


adopted Briſtol's accuſation, or impeached the Duke for his 
conduct in the Spaniſh treaty, the moſt blameable cireum- 
1 ſtance of his whole life. He had reaſon to believe the Spa- 


a niards ſincere in their profeſſions; yet, in order to gratify 

4 his private paſſions, he had hurried his maſter and his'tomm- bY 

8 try into a war pernicious to the intereſts of both. But ſo 1 
ſireted throughout the nation were the prejullices with re- 1 

* gard to Spaniſh deceit and ee that very few of the 

„ commons ſeem as yet to have convinced that they had 


& been ſeduced by Buckingham 8 Narrative: A certain proof 
1 that a diſeguery of this nature was not, as is imagined by 


yn, I Ruſhworth vol. i. Pe 306, Kc. 375, &c, Journ. 25. March 1626, 
fk 3 Whitlooke, p. ee 5s q 1 lov eu 
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CHAP. ſexeral hiſtorians, the cauſe of {o ſugden and Or, : 
5 — e in the meaſures of the parliament . 


. By. a ſpeech of Sir Simon D'Ewes, i in * firſt year of the Jong perl 
ment, it clearly appears, that the nation never had, even to that time, been 
richtly inſtructed in the tranſactions of the Spaniſh negotiation,” and ſtill be- 
-lieved the court of Madrid to have been altogather inſinceie in all their pro- 
feſſions. What reaſon, upon that ſuppoſition, had they to blange either the 
Prince or Buckingham for their conduct, or for the narrative delivered to the 
parliament ? This is a capital fact, and ought to be well attended to. D'Ewes's 
ſpeech is in Nalſon, vol. ii. p. 368. No author or hiſtoriag of that a 
mentions the diſcovery of Buckingham' s impoſtures.as a cauſe of diguſt, in 

te parliament. - Whitlocke, p. 1. only ſays, that the commons began to 
ſuſpect, that it bad been ſpleen in Buckingham, not peal for public goal, 
cubich bad induced bim to break the Spaniſh match : A. clear proof that his 
fal hood was not ſuſpected. Wilſon, p. 780, ſays, that Buckingham loſt his 
popularity after Briſtol arrived, not becauſe that nobleman diſcovered the fal- 
. hood, of his narrative, but becauſe he proved that Buckinzham, While in 
Spain, had profeſſed himſelf a papiſt 3_which is falſe, and which was newer 
faid by Briſtol. In all the debates which remain, not the leaſt hint js eyer 
given, that any falſhood was ſuſpected in the narrative, I ſhall farther add, 
tit exen if the parliament had diſcovered the deceit-in'Buckingham's nam · 
tive, this ought not to have altered their political meaſyres, or made them x- 
fuſe ſupply to the King. They had ſuppoſed it practicable to wreſt the Pala- 
tinate from the houſe of Auſtria ;\ they had repteſented it as prudent to ex- 
pend the blood and treaſure ofthe. nation on ſuch an enterprise; they had 
believed that the King of Spain never had any ſincere intention of reftorip 
that principality. "Tis certain that he had not now any ſuch intention: And 
tho" chere was rea on to. fuſpect, that this alteration of is views had procedl- 
ed from the ill conduct of Buckingham, yet paſt errors cauld nat be ratrieved; 
and the nation was undoubtedly j in the ſame ſituation, which the parliament 
| had ever ſuppoſed, when they ſo much haraſſed their” ſovereign, by their 
"Irapatient, importunate, and even undutiful ſolidtations.- To which we 
may add, that Charles himſelf was certainly deceived by Buckingham, when 
he corroborated his favourite's narrative by his . teſtimony, Party hiſtorians 
are ſomewhat inconfiftent in thelt repreſentations of theſe tranſactions: They 
ropreſent the Spaniards as torally inſincere, that they may repronch Janes 
with credulity in being ſo long deceived by them: They repreſent them 33 
ſincere, that they may reproach the King, the Prince, and the Duke, with 
a falſhood in their narrative to the parliament,” The truth is, they were in- 
nacete at firſt ; but the reaſons, proceeding ſrom bigotty, wete not ſuſpeRted 
by James, and were at laſt overcome. They became ſincere; hut the Fringe, 
deceived by the many unayoidable cauſes of delay, believed that they were fill 
deceiving him, ; 
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WulLE the commons were thus warmly engaged againſt CH Ar. 
Buckingham, the King ſeemed deſirous of embracing every 
opportunity by which he could expreſs a contempt and 
diſregard for then. No one was at that time ſufficiently 
ſenſible of the great weight which the commons bore in 
the balance of the conſtitution- The hiſtory of England 
had never hitherto afforded an inſtance, where any great 
movement or revolution had proceeded from the lower 
houſe. And as their rank, both conſidered in a body and 
a individuals, was but the ſecond in the kingdom; nothing 
leſs than fatal experience could engage the Engliſh princes to 
pay a due nn of that formidable af- a 
ſembly. as 

Taz Earl of Suffolk, chancellor of the univerſity of 
Cambridge, dying abont this time, Buckingham, tho lying 
under impeachment, was yet, by means of court-intereſt, 
choſen in his place. The commons reſented and loudly 
complained of this affront ; and the more to enrage them, 
the King himſelf wrote a letter to the univerſity, ex 
the Duke, and giving them thanks for his election *, | 

Tas lord keeper, in the King's name, commanded the 
houſe expreſly not to meddle with his miniſter and ſervant, 
Buckingham; and ordered them to finiſh in a few days the 
bill which they had begun for the ſubſidies, and to make 
ſome addition to them; otherwiſe they muſt expect to ſit no 
longer d. And tho? theſe harſh commands were endeavoured 
to be explained and Aollified, a few days afterwards, by a 
ſpeech of Buckingham e, they failed not to leave a very 
diſagreeable im preſſion behind them. 


Brs1DEs a more ſtately ſtyle which Charkes- in . 


affected to this parliament than to the laſt, he went ſo far, in 


a meſſage, as to threaten W they did nat 


a Ruſhworth, vol. 1. p· 371. | b Parl, Hiſt. vol. vi. p. 444. 
* Parliam, Hiſt, vol. vi. p. 451. Ruſhworth, vol. i. p, 225, Franklyn, 


furnith 


cn AP. 


12626. 


any ambiguity ſhould remain, Sir Dudley Carleton, vice, 
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Wc um With ſupplles, he would be obliged to tryiiley * 


councils, This language was ſufficiently. clear: Yet, lk 


chamberlain, took care to explain it, I pray you con- 
4 fider,” ſaid he, what theſe new councils are or may 
« be. I fear to declare thaſe that I conceive. In all chi. 
« tian; kingdoms, you know. that parliaments were in uſe 
4 antiently, by which thoſe kingdoms were governed in 


« moſt flouriſhing manner; until the monarchs began to ' 
« know their own ſtrength, and, ſeeing the turbulent ſpirit 
2 of their parliaments, at length they, by little and littl, 


began to ſtand - on their - prerogatives, and at laſt over, 
« threw the parliaments, throughout Chriſtendom, except 
6c here only with us, Let us be careful then to pre- 
« ſerye the King's good opinion of parliaments, which 


40 bringeth ſuch happineſs to this nation, and makes us en- 


& ied of all others, while there is this ſweetneſs between 
his Majeſty and the commons; leſt we loſe the repute d 
ve a free people by our tarbulency 1 in parliament 9,” Theſe 
imprudent ſuggeſtions rather gave warning than ſtruck ter: 


| ror, A precarious liberty, the commons thought, which 


was to be preſerved by unlimited complaiſance, was no liberty 
at all, And it was neceſſary, while yet in their power, to 
ſecure the conſtitution by ſuch invincible barriers, that no 
. King or miniſter ſhould ever for the future, dare to ſpeak 
ſuch a language to any parliament, or eren to entertain {och 
a a project againſt them. th 

Two members of the houſe, Sir Dudley Digges and Sir 
3 Elliott, who had been employed as managers of the 
impeachment againſt the Duke, were thrown into priſon*, 
The commons immediately declared, that they would pro- 
ceed no farther upon "buſineſs till they had ſatisfaction in 
their privileges. Charles alleged, as the reaſon. of this vio- 
lent meaſure, certain ſeditious expreſſions, which, he ſaidy 


a Ruſhworth, vel, i. p. 359. Whitlocke, p. 6 | e nated 
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had, in their accuſation of the Duke, dropped from theſe one 
members. Upon inquiry, it appeared, that no ſuch ex- 5 

preſſions had been uſed .. The members were releaſed; 2 
and the King reaped no farther benefit from this attempt 
than to exaſperate the houſe ſtill farther, and to ſhow ſome 
degree of precipitancy and indiſcretion. 

 MoveD by this example, the houſe of peers were rouſed 
from their inaQtivity; and claimed liberty for the Earl of 
Arundel, who had been lately confined in the Tower. 
After many fruitleſs evaſions, the King, tho' ſomewhat 
ungracefully, was at laſt obliged to comply s. And in this 
incident, it ſufficiently appeared, that the lords, however 
little inclined to popular courſes, were not wanting in a juſt 
ſenſe of their own dignity. . 


Tax ill humour of the commons, thus . irritated 
by the court, and finding no gratification in the legal im- 
peachment of Buckingham, ſought other materials on which 
it might exert itſelf. The never-failing cry of popery here 
ſerved them in ſtead, They again claimed the execution of 
the penal laws againſt catholics ; and they preſented to the 
King a liſt of perſons, entruſted with offices, moſt of them 
inſignificant, who were either convicted or ſuſpected recu- 
lants>, In this particular, they had, perhaps, ſome reaſon 
to blame the King's conduct. He had promiſed to the laſt 
houſe of commons a redreſs of this religious grievance 3 
But he was apt, in imitation of his father, to imagine, that 
the parliament, when they failed of ſupplying his neceſſi- 
ties, had, on their part, freed him from the obligation of a 
ſtrict performance. A new odium, likewiſe, by theſe re- 
preſentations, was attempted to be thrown upon Bucking- 
ham, lis mother, who had great influence over him, was 
a i profeſſed catholic ; his wife Was not free from ſuſpicion : 


F Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 358, 361. Franklyn, p. 180. I Rok. 
vol. i, p. 363, 364, &c, Franklyn, p. 181, b Freakin, b. 195 · 
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any ambjguity ſhould remain, Sir Dudley Carleton, vic, 
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un him With ſupplies, he would be obliged to try ney ' 


councils, This language was ſufficiently clear: Yet, let 


chamberlain, took care to explain it, I pray you con. 
# fider,” ſaid he, what theſe new councils; are or 'may 
« be. I fear to declare thaſe that I conceive. In all chyiſ 
« tian kingdoms, you know. that parliaments were in uſe 
4 antiently, by which thoſe kingdoms were governed in a 


Pen until the monarchs began 0 


4 know their own ſtrength, and, ſeeing the turbulent ſpitit 


of their parliaments, at length they, by little and littl, 


0 began to ſtand on their prerogatives, and at laſt over 
threw the parliaments, throughout Chriſtendom, except 
here only with us, Let us be careful then to pre 
« ſerye the King's ' good opinion of parliaments, which 


e bringeth ſuch happineſs to this nation, and makes us ef. 


© yied of all others, while there is this ſweetneſs between 
his Majeſty and the commons; leſt we loſe the repute d 
ve a free people by our turbulency in parliament *,” _'Theke 
imprudent ſuggeſtions rather gave warning than ſtruck ter- 


| ror, A precarious liberty, the commons thought, which 


was to be preſerved by unlimited complaiſance, was no liberty 
at all. And it was neceſſary, while yet in their power, to 
ſecure the conſtitution by ſuch invincible barrlers, that na 
. King or miniſter ſhould ever for the future, dare to ſpeak 
ſuch a language to any Parliament, or mou to entertain {och 
a project againſt them. 

Two members of the houſe, Sir Dudley Digges and Sir 
John Elliott, who had been employed as managers of the 
impeachment againſt the Duke, were thrown into priſon*, 
The commons immediately declared, that they would pro- 
ceed no farther upon "buſineſs till they had ſatisfaction in 
their privileges. Charles alleged, as the reaſon of this vio 
lent meaſure, certain {editions expreſſions, which, he ſaidy 
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had, in their accuſation of the Duke, dropped from theſe one 
members. Upon inquiry, it appeared, that no ſuch ex- 5 
preſſions had been uſed *, The members were releaſed ; 
and the King reaped no farther benefit from this attempt 
than to exaſperate the houſe ſtill farther, and to ſhow ſome 
degree of precipitancy and indiſcretion. 

|  MoveD by this example, the houſe of peers were _"_ 
from their inactivity; and claimed liberty for the Earl of 
Arundel, who had been lately confined in the Tower. 
After many fruitleſs evaſions, the King, tho' ſomewhat 
ungracefully, was at laſt obliged to comply s. And in this 
incident, it ſufficiently appeared, that the lords, however 
little inclined to popular courſes, were not wanting in a juſt 
ſenſe of their own dignity. 

Tax ill humour of the commons, thus e irritated 

by the court, and finding no gratification in the legal im- 

| peachment of Buckingham, ſought other materials on which 
it might exert itſelf. The never-failing cry of popery here 
ſerved them in ſtead, They again claimed the execution of 
the penal laws againſt catholics ; and they preſented to the 
King a liſt of perſons, entruſted with offices, moſt of them 
inſignificant, who were either convicted or ſuſpected recu- 
lants>, In this particular, they had, perhaps, ſome reaſon 
to blame the King's conduct. He had promiſed to the laſt 
houſe of commons a redreſs of this religious grievance 3 
But he was apt, in imitation of his father, to imagine, that 
the parliament, when they failed of ſupplying his neceſſi- 
ties, had, on their part, freed him from the obligation of- a 
ſtrict, performance. A new odium, likewiſe, by theſe re- 
preſentations, was attempted to be thrown upon Bucking- 
ham, His mother, who had great influence over him, was 
& profeſſed catholic ; his wife was not tree from ſuſpicion : 


F Rufbworth, vol, i. p. 358, 361. Franklyn, p. 2 & Roh. 
vol. i. p. 363, 364, &c, Franklyn, p. 181, b Franklyn, p. 195+ 


Ruſhworth, 


| CHAP. And che indulgence given to cathalics Was of courſe ſap- 
poſedto proceed intirely from his credit and authority. $ | 
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violent was the bigotry of the times, that it was thought a 
ſufficient reaſon for diſqualifying any one from holding an 
office, that his wife or relations, or companions, . 
pilts, tho' he himſelf were a conformiſt i. 


Ts remarkable, that perſecution kts paths 
on by laymen ; and that the church was willing to haye 
granted more liberty than would be allowed by the common 
The reconciling doctrines likewiſe of Montague failed not 


anew to meet „T a 


. N 

Tux next attack made by the commons, had it pres 
vailed, would have proved deciſive. They were preparing 
a remonſtrance againſt the levying of tonnage and poundage 
without conſent of parliament. This article, together with 
the new impoſitions laid on merchandize by James, ' conſti 
tuted near a half of the croun- revenues; and by depriving 
the King of theſe feſources, they would have reduced him 
to total ſubjection and dependence. While they retained 
ſuch a pledge, beſides the ſapply already promiſed, they were 
fure that nothing could be refuſed them. Tho", after cats 
vaſſing the matter near three months, they found themſelves 
utterly incapable of fixing any legal crime upon the Duke, 
they juſtly regarded him as a very unable and even das- 
gerous miniſter ;. and they intended to preſent a petition, 
which would then have been equivalent to a command, 


for removing him from his Majeſty's perſon and councils". 


Tux King was alarmed at the yoke which he ſaw pre- 
pared for him. Buckingham's great guilt, he thought, ws 
the being his friend and favourite ®, All the other com- 
bert againſt him were mere pretences. A little before, 


8 * i in Franklyn and Ruſhworth, k Ruſh. vol. i. p. 20g 
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be was the idol of che people. No new crime had inte been CHAP, 
Aſcorered. After the moſt diligent inquiry, prompted by 
the greateſt malice, the ſmalleſt appearance of guilt could 12626. 
hot de fixed upon him. What idea, he aſked, muſt all 
mankind entertain of his honour, ſhould he facrifice his in- 
nocent friend to pecuniary conſiderations? What farther 
authority would he tetain in the nation, were he capable, in 
the beginning of his reign, to give, in ſo ſignal an inſtance, 
ſuch matter of triumph to his enemies, and diſcouragement 
to his adherents'? To-day, the commons pretended to wreſt 
his miniſter from him. To-morrow, they wonld attack | 
ſome branch of his' prerogative. By their remonſtrances, 
and promiſes and proteſtations, they had engaged the.crown 
in a war. So ſoon as they ſaw a retreat impoſſible, without 
waiting.for new incidents, withont covering themſelves with 
new pretences, they immediately deſerted him, and refuſed 
him all reaſonable. ſupply. It was evident, that they defired 
nothing ſo. much as to ſee him plunged in inextricable diffi- 
culties, of which they intended to take advantage. To ſuch 
deep perfidy, to ſuch unbounded uſurpations, it was neceſ- 
ſary to oppoſe a proper firmneſs and reſolution, And any 
{| extremity was preferable to the contempt of ſubjects, tb 

the inſults of mean adverſaries. | 

PromPTED by theſe motives, Charles was determined 
immediately to diſſolve the parliament. When this reſolu- 
tion was known, the houſe of peers, whoſe compliant be- 
haviour intitled them to. ſome authority with him, endea- 
voured to interpoſe a; and they petitioned him, that he 
would allow the parliament to fit ſome time longer. Mer a 
moment longer, cried the King haſtily “; and he ſoon after 
ended this ſeſſion by a diſſolution. X 

As this meaſure was foreſeen, the commons took care to 
finiſh and diſperſe their remonſtrance, which they intended 


N vol. i. p. 398. * Sanderſon, Life of Charles I. 
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* as x juſtification of their conduct to the people. The king 
- ; likewiſe, on his part, publiſhed a declaration, where he 


F 52 gave the reaſons of his diſagreement with the parliament, 


and of their ſudden diſſolution, before they had time to 


conclude any one act o. Theſe papers furniſhed the parti 


zaus on both ſides with ample matter of apology or of re. 


crimination. But all impartial men judged, That the 


&. commons, tho” - they had not violated any law, yet, by 
« their unpliableneſs and independence, were inſenſiby 
changing, perhaps improving, the ſpirit and genius, 
* while they preſerved the fornis, of the conſtitution; 
% And that. the King was acting altogether | without any 
< plan; running on in a road ſurrounded: on all ſides with 
© the moſt dangerous precipices, and concerting no proper 


© meaſures, either for ſubmitting to the obſtinacy of tue 


« commons, or for ſubduing i 1 
AFTER a breach with the parliament, which Gd ? 


difficult to repair, the only rational counſel, which Charles 


could purſue, was immediately to conelude a peace with 


Spain, and to render himſelf, as far as poſſible, independent 
of his people, who diſcovered ſo little inclination to ſuppatt 


him, or rather who ſeem to have formed a determined reſo 
lation to abridge his authority. Nething could be more 


_ eaſy in the execution than this meaſure, nor more agreeable 


to his own and to national intereſt, But, beſides the tres 
ties and engagements which he had entered into with Hol 
land and with Denmark, the King's thoughts were at thi 
time intirely averſe to pacific counſels. There are two ci 
cumſtances in Charles's character, ſeemingly incompatible 
which attended him during the whole courſe of his reign, 
and were in part the cauſe of all his misfortunes : He ws 


very ſteddy and even obſtinate in his purpoſe ; and he wa 


_ eaſily governed, by reaſon of his facility, and of his defer 
ence to men much inferior to himſelf both in morals and 


o | Franklyn, p. 203, &c, Parl. Hig. vol, vii. p. 300. 
| 6 © air 


rr 

abate His g great ends he inflexibly nuintalied : c ig: 

But the means ; of attaining them, , he readily received frgm 
his miniſters and favourit es; TVs tho” hot always fortunate in 1648. 

his choice. The violent, 1mpezuous Buckingham, inflamed 

with 4 deſite of revenge for injuries which he himſelf had 

committed, and animated with a love for glory which he 

had not talents to merit, had at this time, notwithſtanding 

his profuſe licentibus life, acquired : an invincible aſcendant 
bver the virtnous and gentle temper of the King. - 


Tat new Funeils, which Charles had mentioned to the Violent 
parlament, wen now to be tried, in order to ſupply his ne- _ 1 
ceſſities. Had he poſſeſſed any military force, on Which he 
could depend, tis not improbable that he had at once taken off 
the maſk, and governed without any regard to parliamentary pri- 
vileges : So high ah idea had he received of kingly preroga- 
tive, and ſo contemptible a notion of the rights of thoſe popu- 
far aſſemblies, from whigh, he pery naturally thought he had 
met with fach ill uſage. Int bis my was new levied, ill paid, 
and worle diſciplined; ,gp-wiſe ſuperior to the militia, who 
were much more numero, andwho were in a great meaſure 
under theinfluetceof the couutrxsgimt ie men It behoved him, 
therefore, to proceed cartionſiij and ab cover his enterprizes 
under the pretence of antient fulecedints, which, conſidering 
the great author ĩtyttommonly oſs by. * ee : 
Nr e 1x40 W | 

A comnttsston was openly granted to compound with 
the catholics, and agree foi 4 diſpenſation with the petil 
ws enacted agamiÞ them N this expediertt, the King HE 
both filled" his coffers! 2M Frätiftbd his inclination of givit 
indulgence to "theſe religfbilts: But he could not 1 75 
have employed any branch” of 5 155 which would . 
hive been more diſagreeable, r would fi RY * 222 
exceptionable to his proteſtafit Mbjetts. © 


e Ruh worth, vol. 1. f. 413. Maint, p. 7. 
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1646. 


FRoM the nobility, he deſired aſſiſtance: From the city, 
he required a loan of 100,000. pounds, The former con- 
” tributed ſlowly : But the latter, covering themſelves under 


many pretences and excuſes, gave him at laſt a flat denial 4, 


| . In order to equip a fleet, a diſtribution, by order of the | 
council, was made to all the maritime towns; and each of 
them was required, with the aſſiſtance of the adjacent coun- 
ties, to arm ſo many veſſels as were appointed them 7. The 


city of London was rated at twenty ſhips, - This is the firſt 
appearance, in Charles's reign, of- ſhip-money ; a taxation 


2 2;th Aug. 


rial general; in Which the former was totally defeated.” Mo 


which had once been impoſed by Elizabeth, but which af: | 
terwards, when carried ſome ſteps farther, by Chuck, a | 
ated ſuch violent diſcontents. | 


Or ſome, loans were required * : *: To others, Fe way of 
benerclenee was propoſed : Methods ſupported by -prece- 
dents, . but always invidious even in times more-{ubmiſlive ; 
and compliant. In the moſt abſolute governments, ſuch 
po. would be regarded as irregular and diſorderly, . 


Tuts councils for ſupply were conducted with ſome 7 
dia till nes arrived, that a great battle was fought 0 
between the King of Denmark and Count Tilly, the impe· ; 


ney now, more than ever, became neceſſary, in order to 
repair ſo great a breach in the alliance, and to ſupport « 
prince who was ſo nearly related to Charles, and Who had 
been engaged in the war chiefly by the intrigues, ſollicita· 
tions, and promiſes of the Engliſh monarch. After ſome 
deliberation, an act of council was paſſed, importing, that, 
as the urgency of affairs admitted not the way of parlia- 
ment, the moſt ſpeedy, equal, and convenient method of 
ſupply was by a GENERAL Loan from the ſuhject, ac- 

cording as every man was aſſeſſed in the rolls of the laſ 

* That precie ſum was required, which. each would 


q Ruſhyorth, ny i. p. 475. n p. 206. 1 Ruſh, ut ſopras 
6 enn vol. i. p- 416, - 
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have 104 had che yote of. four ſubſidies been paſſed into a enaro 
— 


liw : But care was taken to inform the people, that the 
ſums exacted were not to be called ſubſidies, but loans *, 
Had any doubt remained, that forced loans were a violation. 
of liberty, and muſt, by neceſſary conſequence, render all 
parliaments ſuperfluous ; this was the proper expedient for 
opening the eyes of the whole nation. 

Taz commiſſioners appointed to levy theſe looms, ambag: 
other articles of ſecret inſtruction, were enjoined, If 
any ſhall refuſe to lend, and ſhall make delays or excuſes, : 
6 and | perſiſt i in his obſtinacy, that they examine him upon 
« oath, whether he has been dealt with to deny or refuſe to- 
„ lend, or make an excuſe for not lending? Who has dealt 
> yith him, and what ſpeeches or perſuaſions were uſed to 


„that purpoſe ? And that they alſo ſhall charge every ſuch 


* perſon, in his Majeſty's name, upon his Arglance, not. 
4 to diſcloſe to any one what his anſwer was . So vio- 
lent an inquiſitorial power, fo impracticable an attempt at 
ſecrecy, were the objects of indignation, and even in ſome. 
degree of ridicule. | 


TaaT Teligious prejudices nine fade evilauthorityy, 
ſermons were preached by Sibthorpe and Manwaring, in fa- 
wur of the general loan; and the court very induſtriouſſy 
{pread them over the kingdom. Paſlive obedience, was there 
recommended in its full extent, the whole authority of the 
ſtate was repreſented | as belonging to the King alone, and 
all limitations of laws and conſtitutions were rejected as ſe-.. 


| ditious and jimpious *. So openly was this doctrine eſpouſett. 


by the King, that Archbiſhop Abbot, a popular and virtu- 
ous prelate, becauſe he would not ligenſe Sibthorpe's ſer . 
mon, was ſuſpended from the exerciſe of his office, baniſhed . 
from London, and confined to one of his country-ſeats J. 
ogy 5 principles of liberty, and his oppoſition to Buck- 


1 Rub. vol, i. p. 2 Whitlocke, p. 8. * Ruſhworth, vol. i, 
Mig: Franklyn, p. 207, 7 OX Ruſk, WP EL . Lox Franklyn, 
5 208, ! Rufhworth, vol. 3. p. 431 e 

u Ma. ingham, 


NAP. em had always rendered him very ungracious at conit, 
and had acquired him the character of a puritan. For ds 
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remarkable, that that” party made the privileges of the na- 
tion as much a part of their religion, as the church - party 


did the prerogatives of the crown; and nothing tended 


farther to recommend among the people, who always take 


opinions in the lamp; the whole ſyſtem and principles of 


November, 


the former ſect. The King ſoon found, by fatal experience, 


that this engine of religion, which with ſo little neceſſity 


was introduced into polities, falling under more fortunate 


management, was played with the moſt terrible ſucceſs 
againſt him, 


 WurrLE the King, inſtigated by anger wr es thus 


employed the whole extent of his prerogative, the {ſpirit 
of the people was far from being ſubdned. Throughout 
all England, many refu%d theſe loans, and ſome. were even 


active in encouraging their neighbours to inſiſt upon their 


common rights and privileges. By warrant of the council, 
theſe were thrown into priſon . Moſt of them with pa- 
tience ſubmitted to confinement, or applied by petition to 
the King, who commonly:releaſed them. Five gentlemen 
alone, Sir Thomas Darnel, Sir John Corbet, Sir Walter 
Earl, Sir John Heveningham, and Sir Edmond Hambden, 
had ſpirrt enough, at their own” hazard and expence, to de- 


fend the public liberties, and to demand releaſement, not 
as a favour from the court; but as their due, by the lays 
of their corntry . No particular cauſe was affigned of 


their confinement. The ſpecial” conmand* alone of the King 
and councit was pleaded; And it was aſſerted; that, by law, 
this was not ſufficient reaſon for refuſing: ball or releaſement 
to the priſoners. g 


Tuts queſtion was brought to a ſolemn wiak, before tho 
king's bench; and the whole kingdom was attentive to the 


2 Ruſhworth, vol. i. p 4295 Franklyn, p 210». - Rub, 1 
5. 48. F * Pe 224» Whitlocke, p. 8. 5 
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iſſue of a cauſe, which was n conſequence ener 
than the event of many battles. 


Me The 
By the debates on this ſubject, * apples, beyond con- 0. 
8 to the nation, that their anceſtors had been ſo 
jealous of perſonal liberty, as to ſecure it againſt arbitrary 
power in the crown, by fix * ſeveral ſtatutes, and by an 
article + of the GREAT CHARTER itſelf, the moſt facred 
foundation of the laws and oonſtitution. But the kings of 
England, who had not been able to prevent the enacting 
theſe laws, had ſufficient authority, when the tide of liberty 
was ſpent, to hinder their regular execution; and they 
deemed it ſuperfluous to attempt the formal repeal of ſta- 
tutes, which they found ſo many expedients and pretences 
to elude, Turbulent and ſeditious times frequently oc- 
curred, when the ſafety of the people abſolutely required 
the confinement of factious leaders; and by the genius of | 
the old conſtitution, the prince, of himſelf, was accuſtomed | 4 
to aſſume every branch of preragative which was found ne- — 
ceſſary for the preſervation of public peace and of his own * 
authority. Expediency, at other times, would cover itſelf | | 


under the appearance of neceſſity; and, in proportion as 1 
precedents multiplied, the will alone of the ſovereign was 9 
ſufficient to ſupply the place of expediency, of which he | 
conſtituted himſelf the ſole judge. Tho' rebellions ſub- | | 
jets had frequently, ia the open field, reſiſted the King's | i 
authority; no perſon had been found fo bold, while con- | 

lined and at mercy, as to ſet himſelf in oppoſition to regal 
power, and to claim the protection of the laws and conſti- 
tution, againſt the will of the ſovereign. It was not till 
this age, when the ſpirit of liberty was univerſally diffuſed, 
when the principles of government were nearly reduced to 
a ſyſtem, that theſe five gentlemen above · mentioned, by a 
noble Mort, ventured, in this national cauſe, to bring the 


da III. cap. 4, 28 Edw. III. cap. 3. 37 Edw. HI. cap. 18. 


Lis 28 Edward III. cap. 9. 42 Edward III. cap. 3+ 1 Richard II. eap. 12. 
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CWP. queſtion to a final determination. And the King was afto; 


— 
162). 


niſhed to obſerve, that a power, exerciſed by his predeceſ. 
ſors almoſt without interruption, was found, upon trial, to 
be directly oppoſite to the cleareſt laws, and ſupported by 
few undoubted precedents in courts of judicature. | Theſe 
had ſcarcely, in any inſtance, refuſed bail upon the com- 
mitments by ſpecial command of the king; becauſe the 
committed had ſeldom or never dared to demand it; 
at leaſt inſiſt on their demand. 1 4 , e tpi" 
Six Randolf Crew, lord chief juſtice, had deen al 
basel, as uufit for the purpoſes of the court: Sir Ni cholas 
Hyde, eſteemed more -obſequious, had obtained that high 
office: Yet the judges, by his direction, went no farther 
than to remand the' gentlemen to their priſons, and refuſe 
the bail which was offered b. Heathe, the attorney-general, 
inſiſted, that the court, in imitation of the judges in the 
34th of Elizabeth *, ſaould enter a general judgment, that 
ee ee upon 2 commitment by the King 
or council, But the judges wiſely declined complying, 
The nation, they ſaw, were already, to the laſt degree, ex- 
aſperated. In theę preſent diſpoſition of mens minds, uni. 
verſal complaints prevailed, as if the kingdom were reduced 
to ſlavery. And the moſt invidious prerogative of the crown, 
it was ſaid, that af impriſoning the ſubject, is here openly 
and ſolemaly, and in numerous inſtances,” exerciſed for the 
moſſ invidious purpoſe; in order eee or rather 
ſubſidies, without conſent of parliament. wn” 
Bur this was not the only hardſhip,” of 1 the ha- 
eee, thought that they Had reaſon to complain. The 
army; which had made the fruitlefs expedition. to Cadiz, 
were diſperſed throughout the kingdom; and money Wa; 
levied upon the connties, for the e guar 
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Tun ſoldiers were billetted upon private houſes, contrary eng p. 
to cuſtom, which required, that, in all ordinary caſcs, , - — 


they ſhould be quartered in inns and public houſes . 


" Tross, who had refuſed or delayed the loan, were ſure 
to be loaded with a greater nen of theſe dangerous and 
diſorderly gueſts. a | 

Many too, of low condition; who had "Th a refraory 
diſpoſition, were preſſed into the ſervice, and inliſted in the 
fleet or army f. Sir Peter Hayman, for the ſame reaſon, 
was diſpatched on an errand into the Palatinate 8: Glan- 
vile, an eminent lawyer, had been obliged, during che 
former interval of * to accept of an office i in 
navy b. | . , 

TH E ſoldiers, ill-paid and undiciplined, kd 
many crimes. and outrages ; and increaſed; extremely the 

ublic diſcontents. To prevent theſe diſorders, martial 

w, ſo neceſſary to the ſupport of diſcipline, was ex- 
erciſed upon the doldiers. By a contradiction,” which is 
very natural, when the people are exaſperated,” the out- 
rages of the army were complained of; the remedy was 
thou ght ſtill more intolerable i. Though tlie expediency, 
if we are not rather to ſay the neceſſity, of martial law, 
had formerly been deemed, of itſelf, a ſufficient ground for 


eſtabliſhing it; men, now become more jealous of Uiberty, 
and more refined reaſoners in queſtions of government, re- 


garded, as illegal and arbitrary, every exerciſt of autho- 
rity, which was not ſupported by N Sr or mare 
terrupted precedent, ' | | 1 1 


I x may ſafely be e eng 3 
or eccleſiaſtics, all men were diſpleaſed with this high exer 
tion of prerogative, and this new ſpirit of :adrjtſtrarion. 


Though antient precedents were pleaded in fapur of the 


King's meaſures ; a great difference, upon compariſoh;" was 


__ © Ruſhworth, vol, i. p. 49  f Ibid, vol, i. p. 422. £ Ibid, vol. i. 
b; 437. ®'Parlia, Hiſt, vol. vii. p. 310. ! Ruſfororth, val f. p. 419. 
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| cf. obſerred between the caſes. Acts of power, however inte. - 


e might cafnally and at interyals be exerciſed by 3 
1 prince, for the ſake of diſpatch or expediency; and yet li, 
berty {till ſuhſiſt, in ſome tolerable degree, under his admir 


niſtratien.. But where all theſe, were reduced into a ſyſtem, 
were exerted without by pag were 1 Himes 


;* \ 
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the freedom of the cariſtituti tian. Nor could moderate men 
eſteem the provocation, which the King had receiyed, though 
great, ſufficient to warrant all theſe violent meaſures. The 
commons, 2s yet, had no wiſe invaded his authority : They 
© only exerciſed, as beſt pleaſed them, their own privi- 
eges. Was he excuſable, becauſe, from one houſe of par- 
hs: he had met with harſh and unkind treatment, to 
make, in revenge, an invaſion on the rights and lberties of 
the whole nation? e 

Bo x great was at this time 3 of all gen. when 


Charles, balfled in every attempt againſt the Au domi- 


42 Aw 


nions, embroiled with his own ſubjects, unſupplied with any 


treaſure but what he extorted.by the moſt invidious and molt 
dangerous meaſuxes ; as if the half of Europe, now his 
ENEMY, was not ſufficient for the exerciſe of military prowels; 
War with, wantonly attacked France, the ether great kingdom in 
F ä bis neighbourhood, and engaged at once in war againſt 
theſe two powers, whole e vere hitherto eſteemed ſo 
incompatible, that they could never, it was thought, agree 
either in the ſame friendſhips or eqmities. All authentic 
memoirs, both foreign and. domeſtic, aſcribe tq Bucking- 
ham's counfels this war with France, and repreſent him, as 
actuated by motives, which would appear iucredible, were 
we not fufficiently eee Yi the extreme e Yiolence and 
E 7 * e MN 
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ouce, three mighty projects; to ſubduę the turbulent ſpirits 
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* three great monarchies of Europe were at this time COA,” 


ruled by young - princes, Philip, Lauis, and Charles, who 


were nearly of the ſame age, and who had reſigned the go 2525, 


vergment of themſelyes, and of | their kingdoms, to their 
creatures and miniſters, Ohvnrez, Richelien, and Buckingham. 

The people, whom the moderate temper pr narrow genius af 
their princes, would have allowed to remain forever in tranqui- 
lity, were ſtrongly agitated by the emulation and jealouſy of 


the miniſters. » Above all, the towering fpirit of Richelieu, 


incapable of reſt, promiſed an actiye age, and gave indica» 

tions of great revolutions throughout all Europe. d Era 
Tus man had no ſooner, by ſuppleneſs and intrigue, got 

poſſeſion of the reins of government, than he formed, at 


of the great, to reduce the rebellious hugonots, and to curb 
the encroaching power of the houſe of Auſtria, Undaunted 
and implacable, prudent and active; he braved all the oppo⸗ 


tion of the French princes and nobles in the proſecution, of 


his vengeance ; he diſcovered and diſſipated all their moſt 


ſecret cabals and confpiracies. His ſovereign himſelf he 


held in ſubjection, while he exalted the thrane. The 


people, while they loſt their liberties, acquired, by means 


of his adminiſtratiqn, learning, order, diſcipline, and rey 
nown.  -' That confuſed and inaccurate genius of governs 
ment, which France partook in common with other Euro- 
pean kingdoms, he changed into a ſimple monarchy ; at the 
very time, when the incapacity of Buckingham encouraged 


the free ſpirit of the catnmong to eſtabliſh n nn 


gular ſyſtem of "liberty. 


HowEvER unequal the compariſon between theſe mi- 
niſters, Buckingham had entertacued à mighty jealouſy againſt 
Richelieu; a jealouſy not founded on rivalſhip of power and 
politics, but of love and pallantry ; where the Duke was 


as much ſuperior to the Cardinal, ag he was inferior in every 
| , | 
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Ar che time, when Charles married by proxy the Princeſs 


Henrietta, 'the/Duke of Buckingham had been diſpatched into 
France, in order to grace the nuptials, and conduct the new 
Queen into England. The eyes of the whole French court 
were directed by curioſity towards that man, who had enjoyed 
the unlimited favour of two ſucceſſive monarchs, and who, 
from à private ſtation, had mounted, in the earlieſt youth, 
to the abſalute government of three kingdoms. The ex- 
treme beauty of his perſon, the gracefulneſs of. his air, the 
ſplendor of his equipage, his fine taſte in dreſs, feſtivals, 
and carouſals, correſponded to the  prepoſleſſions - enter- 
tertained in his favour ;.. The affability of his behaviour, 
the gaiety of his manners, the magnificence.of his expence, 
increaſed ſtill farther the general admiration. which was paid 


tym. All buſineſs being already concerted, the time was 


intirely ſpent in mirth and entertainments ; and, during 
thoſe ſplendid ſcenes, among that gay people, the Dyke 


found. himſelf in a ſituation, where he as perfectly quali- 


fied to excel b. But his great ſucceſs at Paris proved as 


fatal as his 5 failure at Madrid. Encouraged. by the 


ſmiles of the court, he dared to carry his ambitious ad- 
dreſſes to the Queen herſelf ;, and he failed not to make im- 
reſſon on a heart not undiſ poſed to the tender paſſions. 
at attachment, at leaſt, of the mind, which appears ſo 
delicious, and is ſo dangerous, ſeems to have been en · 


1 couraged. by the Princeſs; and the Duke preſumed, ſo far 


on her good graces, that, after his departure, he ſecretly 
returned upon ſome pretence, and, paying a viſit to, the 
Oneen, was diſmiſſed with a reproof, which e more 
of kindneſs than of anger e, 


nene. 


. - INFORMATION of this crreſpondence v. was "ſoon, carried 
| to Richelieu. The vigilance, of that; miniſter was here 
farther rouzed by jealouſy. .. He too, either from vanity or 
politics, had ventured tg, pay his addreſſes to the,Queen, 


v Clarendon, yol, i. 5. 38, " 5 Memoltes de Mad, de Motteville. 
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But a prieſt, paſt middle age, of a nc cher, ad ene. | 
occupied in the moſt extenſive plans of ambition or ven- 
geance, was but an unequal match in that conteſt, for a 1627, 

ng courtier, intirely diſpoſed to gaiety and gallantry. 
The CardinaPs diſappointment ſtrongly inclined him to 
counter-work the amorous projects of his rival. When the 
Duke Was mak ing preparations for a new embaſſy to Paris, 
a meſſage was ſerit him from Louis, that he muſt not think 
of ſuch a journey. In a romantic paſſion, he ſwore, Th,j 
he world ſet the Queen, in ſpite of all the power of France; 
and, from that moment, rr A Rs 
England in a-war with that kingdom d. 


Hx firſt took advantage of ſome quarrels, excited * th 

Queen of England's attendants ; and he perſuaded Charles 
to diſmiſs, at once, all her French ſervants, contrary to the 
articles of the marriage treaty . He encouraged the 
Engliſh ſhips of war and privateers to ſcize veſſels bel 
to French merchants; and. theſe he forthwith condemned as 
prizes by a ſentence of the court of admiralty. But 
finding, that all theſe injuries produced only remonſtrances . 
and embaſſies, or at moſt reprizals, on the part of France; | 

he reſolved to ſecond the intrigues of the Duke of Soubize, 


and to undertake at once'a military expedition a againſt that 
pation, | 
Soubkzx, who, with his brother, the Duke of 2 
was the leader of the hugonot faction, was at that time in 
London, and ſtrongly ſolicited Charles to embrace the pro- 
tetion of t] theſe diſtreſſed religioniſts. He repreſented, That, 
alter the inhabitants of Rochelle had been repreſſed by the 
combined ſquadrons of England and Holland, after peace 
was concluded with the French King under Charles's me- 
| dation, the ambitious Cardinal was ſtill meditating the 
deſtruRtion of the hygonots ; that preparations were filently 
| faking in every province of France for the ſuppreſſion of 
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enge. thei pallgjen that forts were erectec in order to bridle 


__ 


Rochelle, the moſt conſiderable bulwark of the proteſtants; 
that the emed in France caſt their eyes an Charles as the 
"0 bead of heir faith, and conſidered him as a prince engaged 
by intereſt, as well as inclination, to ſupport them; that ſo 
lang as their party ſubſiſted, Charles might rely on their 
chedienge, as much as on that of his own ſubjects; but, 
i their liberties were once raviſhed from them, the power 


f France, freed from this impediment, would ſoon be. 


— to e et and to 4 the eee 
Pations. 

Trovcn Charles bel bore bur ſmall 84807 to the 
hnganots, who ſo much reſembled the puritans, in diſcipline 
and worſhip, in religion and politics ; he yet allowed him- 
ſelf to be gained by theſe arguments, inforced by the ſo- 
Beitations of Buckingham. A fleet of an hundred fail, 
and an army of 7000 men, were fitted out for the invaſion 
ef France, and both of them entrufted to the command of 
the Dyke, who was altogether unacquainted both with land 


catch of July, and fea-ſervice, The fleet appeared before Rochelle: But 
Expedition fo ill-copcerted were the Duke's meaſures, that the inhabi- 
Ne. eof ants of that city ſhut their gates, and refuſed to admit al- 


lies, of whoſe coming they were not previouſly informed 
All his military operations ſhowed equal incapacity and in- 
Experience. Inſtead of attacking Oleron, a fertile iſland 

and defenceleſs, he bent his courſe to the iſle of Rhe, which 
was well garriſoned and fortified : Having landed bis men, 
tbo” with ſome loſs,. he followed nat the blow, but allowed 
Toiras, the French governar, five days reſpite; during 
which St. Martin was victualed and provided for a fiege*, 
\ He left behind him the {mall fort of Prie, which could 
Big n eee, ee Thapgh ee 
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to ſtarve Sk. Martin, he guarded the ſea negligently, and CHAP. 


allowed proviſions and ammunition to be thrown into it : 


Deſpairing to reduce it by famine, he attacked it without 1625. 


having made any breach, and raſhly threw away the lives of 
the ſoldiers : Having found, that a'French army had ftolen 
over in ſmall- diviſiens,. and had" landed ar Prie, che furt 


retreat; but made it ſo uoſkilfully, that it. was equivalent 


to a total raut:? He was- the laſt, of the whole army, that 


embarked; and he returned to England, having loſt two 
thinds of his land Gorces; totally diſcredited both as an ad- 


mira} and a general; and bringing no praiſe with kim, Gut 


that vulgar one of courage and perſonal bravery. 
Tun Duke of Rohan; who had taken arms as ſoon” as 
prin oe ep; upon the coaſt, difcoveret the dau- 
gerous ſpirit of the ſect, without being able to ds any 
miſchief: The inhabitants of Rochelle, who hack at luſt 
been induced to join themſelves to the Engliſfr, haſtened the 


vengeance of their- maſter; exhauſted their proviſions in 


ſupplying their allies, and were threatened with an imme - 


Gate ſiege. Such were the dale of Buckingham expe 


which he had at firſt: overlooked, he began to think ef a 23th of 08. 
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den 
HERE was mo. . * n or 52 

ſurrection from the diſcontents, which prevailed 
among the people. Their liberties, they believed, were 
| raviſhed from them; illegal taxes extorted; their commerce, 


Which! had met with a ſevere check from the Spaniſh, was, ; 


totally. annihilated by the French war ; \ thoſe military ho- 
nours, tranſmitted to them from their anceſtors, had re- 
_ ceived, a grievous. ſtain, by two. unſucceſsful and ill-con- 

_ duſted expeditions ;. ſcarce.an illuſtrious family but mourn-: 
ed. from the laſt of them, the loſs of a ſon or brother; 
greater calaniities were dreaded from the war with theſe, 
powerful monarchies, concurring with the internal diſorders, 


under which the nation laboured. And theſe ills were 


aſcribed; not to the refractory diſpoſition of the two for- 
mer parliaments, to which they were partly owing ; but 
"ſolely to Charles's obſtinacy, in adhering to the counſels of 


Buckingham; a man no wiſe intitled, by his birth, age, 


ſervices, or merit, to that unlimited confidence, repoſed in 
him. To be ſacrificed to the intereſt, policy, and ambi- 
tion of the great, is ſo much the common lot of the people, 
that, they. may appear unreaſonable, who would pretend to 
complain of it: But to be the victim of the frivolous gal- 
lantry of a favourite, and of his boyiſh caprices, ſeemed 
the ſubject of peculiar indignation. 
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Duke dreaded, aboye all things, the aſſembling a, parliament: 

But, Jo little: forclight had, they. poſſsſſed in their enter» n 
prizing ſchemes, that they found themſelves under an abſo · 

lute neceſſity of embracing that expedient. The money 

levied, or rather extorted, under colour of prerogative, had 

come in very lowly, and had left ſuch ill humour in the nation, 

hat ĩt appeared dangerous to renew. the experiment. The 

abſolute neceſſity of ſupply,” it was hoped, would engage 

the commons to forget all paſt injuries; and, having expe- 

rienced the ill effects of former obſtinacy, they would pro- 

bably aſſemble with a reſolution of making ſome reaſonable 
compliances. The more to ſoften them, it was concerted, 

by Sir. Robert Cotton's advice a, that Buckingham ſhould 

be the firſt perſon, wo pad! in council the calling a 

new parliament. Having laid in this ſtock of merit, he 
expected, that all his former miſdemeanors would be over- 

looked and forgiven, and that, inſtead of a tyrant and op- Third Pars 
preſſor, een Ho: en the JING Werten the 

nation. | 


"Tax > views of the —— N were much more ju- March 17. 
dicious and profound. When the commons aſſembled, 
they appeared to be men of the ſame independent ſpirit with 
their predeceſſors, and poſſeſſed of ſuch riches, that their 
property was computed: to ſurpaſs three times that of the 
houſe of peers b; they were deputed by boroughs and 
counties, inflamed; all of them, by the late violations of 
liberty; many of the members themſelves had been caſt, 
into priſon; and had ſuffered by the meafures of the court; 
yet, notwithſtanding all theſe circumſtances, which might 
prompt them to embrace violent reſolutions, they entered 
upon buſineſs with perfect temper and decorum; They 
conſidered, that the King, diſguſted at theſe popular aſſem. 
blies, and little WE in favour of their privileges, 


8 © Faatklyn, p. 23640 Sanderſon, p. 166, Walker, p. 339+ , 
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i lie firſt pant; dat, „ kf they ſtiouſc not do their dul 

* ges Tee i eneibting to the neceſſities of tlie "Rate," hg 
LAY achage of his conſcience; ule,.thofe other 
which. God had put into bis hands, in order 

a, 1 55 1 the, fallies of ſomo particular men g1 
15 Tor rele por m danger. * Take not hig tor a threaten- 
se., lr the Kit E ee 
„ equals; but as ath admionidioty from him, who, by 
e has moſt care of your. 3 

+ Rowen . The Lord keeper, by. the King's recti 
Weed, . This. way of parliamentary ſupplies as hi 
* Maje ec eld vou, n choſen, got as the only way, 
> Due, as the fitteſt ; not hecanle he is deſtiture of others, 
4 bit becanſe;it 15 moſt agreeable to the 18 of his own 
& wbt c l and * deſire pd 


rich them „ $i — . — deem wo — 
fed tor violating, j in a manner ſtill more aj all the antient 


ms of the conſtitution. No. remedy could then be looked 
for but from inlurrections and civil, - ity Which the 


1 Would be extremely uncertain, an muſt, in 

"events, prove. infinitely calamitous' to the IK nation. 
J Gren the late diſorders in the adminiſt ration required 
ſdme new laws, which would, no doubt, appear harſh tg 
a prince, ſo enamoured of his prerogative ;- and it was fe- 
quite to temper, by the deceney and nuoderation of their 
debates, the rigour, which muſt Hecelſarily- att 
e 1 
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#terminations. Nothing can give us a higher idea of the CHAP. 


capacity of thoſe men, who now guided the commons, 'and 
of the great authority, which they had acquired, than the 
forming and executing ſo judicious and ſo difficult a Plan of 


operations, 

Taz decency, however, which the popular leaders had 
preſcribed to themſelves, and recommended to others, 
hindered them not from making the loudeſt and moſt 
vigorous complaints againſt the grievances, under which 
the nation had lately laboured. Sir Francis Seymour faid, 
«© This is the great council of the kingdom, and here with 
« certainty, if not here only, his Majeſty may ſee, as in a 
« true glaſs, the ſtate of the kingdom. We are called hither 
« by his writs, in order to give him faithful counſel ; ſuch as 
% may ſtand with his honour : And this we muſt do with- 
* ont flattery. We are all ſent hither by the people, in 
order to deliver their juſt grievances : And this we muſt 
do without fear. Let us not act like Cambyſes's judges, 
„who, when their approbation was demanded by the 
prince to ſome illegal meaſure, ſaid, that, Though there 
« was a written law, the Perſian kings might follow their 
e own will and pleaſure. This was baſe flattery, fitter for 
our reproof than our imitation ; and as fear, ſo flattery, 
* taketh away the judgment. For my part, I ſhall ſhun 
both; and ſpeak my mind with as much duty, as any 
man, to his Majeſty, without neglecting the public. 
Bor how can we exprels our affections, while we re · 


* tain our fears; or ſpeak of giving, till we know Wwhe- 


* ther we have any thing to give. For, if his Majeſty 
may be perſuaded to take what he will, what need we 
„give? 

* THAT this hath been done, appeareth by the billetting 
« of ſoldiers, a thing no wiſe advantageous to the King's 
« ſervice, and a burthen to the commonwealth: By the 
impriſonment of gentlemen for refuſing the loan, who, 
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C A* 2 if they had done the contrary for fear, bad, been as 
J blameable as the projectors of that oppreſſiye Meaſure, 
772. . To, countenance, theſe proceedings, hath it not been 
1 % preached; in the pulpit, or rather prated, that All u, 
have is the King s by divine right ? But when preachers, 
*Y forſake their own calling, and turn ignorant ſtateſmey ; 
«© we fee how willing they a are to SINE a 850d Conſci. 
4 * ence; for'a biſhopric. 8 104748... 


| © Hz, L muſt confeſs, is 00 cad; abject, wh wits 
“ not, willingly. and cheerfully, lay down His liſe, When 
10 that ſacrifice may promote the intereſts of his ſovertijn, 
& and the good of the commonwealth, But he is not a good 
« ſubject, be is a flave, who will allow his goods to be 
« taken from him againft his will, and his liberty agninſ 
5 . © the laws of the kingdom. By oppoſing cheſe practices, 
| « we ſhall. but tread in the ſteps of our forefathers, who 
<< {hill preferred the. public before their private intereſt, nay, 
before their very lives. It will in us be a wrong done 
= | « to ourſelves, to our poſtexities, to our oa _ 
=_ « Mahal this claim and pretenſion e.. r 
= I read of a cuſtom,” ſaid Sir Robert Philips, & "Or 
= - * the old Romans, that, once every year, they held" a ſo- 
X % jemn feſtival, in which their ſlaves had liberty, Without 
« exception, to ſpeak what they'pleaſed, in order to eaſe 
&. their afflicted minds; and, on the concluſion of the 
* feſtival, the ſlaves WEST returned to their r mer fer 
c vitudes. 


Tus inſtitution may, with ſome diſtinction, well la 
10 ferth 6ur preſent ſtate and condition. After the revols: 
ve tion of ſome time, and the grievous ſufferance of many 
violent oppreſſions, we have now, at laſt, as thoſe {laves, 
<<. obtained, {or- a day, ſome liberty of ſpeech : But hal 
not, 1 truſt; be hereafter ſlaves: For we are born free, 
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« T a8; grieyances, by which we are, oppreſled, I draw 


1 under ty heads; ,afts, of power againſt BY, 9d the 


« judgments of lawyers againſt our liberty.“ 
' Having mentioned three illegal 5utlptitetits, nes 


a his memory; that by, which. the Scots, born after James's 
acceſſipp, were admitted to all the privileges of Engliſh ſub- 


jects; that by which; the new impaſitions had been warrant- 


ed; and the laſt, by which arbitrary eee were 
| authorized; he thus progeeded. 1 


end live, 'though/another, who has no Nane ere 


to live along with me; nay, I can live, though bufthened 
with impoſitions, beyond what at preſent I Abour under: 
But toave my liberty, which is the ſoul of my life, ra- 
* viſhed from me ; to have my per ſon pent up in a Jail, 
5 without relief by aw anch to be fo adjudged 0 


e improvident anceſtors! O f unwiſe forefathers ! to he fo 
curouz in providing for the quiet poſſeſſion of our lands, 
and the liberties of parliament z; and, at the ſame time, 

« to neglect our perſonal liberty, and let us lie in priſon, | 
and that during pleaſure, without redreſs or remedy! If 


3 this he law, why do we talk of liberties ? Why trouble 


“ ourſelves with [diſputes about a conſtitution, franchifes, 
property of goods, and the like? What may any man 
call his own, if — the liberty of his perſon ? FLY 
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1/436, eary, of treading theſe, ways z and therefore 


„ conclude to have a ſelect committes, in, order to frame a 


pꝑetiion to his Majeſty for redreſs of theſe. oppreſſions. 
And. this petition, being read, examined, and. approved, 
* may be delivered to the King; of whoſe gracious anſwer 


ve have no cauſe to doubt, our deſires being fo reaſonable, 


*« our intentions fo loyal, and the manner ſo dutiful. Neither 
N 2 need 


» Erbantcl uder, my Heart yearn 6 chit", my ton 
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CRAP, '< 10 need we fear, that this is the critical parliament, as has 


© been inſinuated; or that this is the way"to'&ftiaftion » 


| — 
68 . But aſſure ourſelves of a happy iſſue. Then ſhall the 
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„ the King aß he calls us his great council, find us his 
& true edundil, and o us his good council.“ 2 
Tur ame "topicd "were" tnforced by sir Pho clas Weht- 
worth. After mentlonüllg pra ectols and it” mint ers of 
Nats! go heſe,“ ſald he, habe introduced A privy co 

of al; 3 —2 at once, the ſplieres of Wl Ancient rom] 
ment: deſtfoping all Bberty';* impriſoning us vithour 
_ bail of bon; They Have taken from us Wãüat ſhall 
* 1 _ 2 har have 17 left us? By teatthg up 


che 614 et an projetry, they have taken from "is every 


ſupp 1 the King and of: 'ingratiating\our- 
er fves by volt untar y proofs Fa duty and attachment 
4 towards him. toy ny del Yoon 
d hes Sita whole Alt thick teathes, 1. al a 

tk Aid! to all theſe diſchfes, malt propbnd 4 : | 
4 medy. Rote and'the fame thing, Have che King and 


ee the people been Hurt; and By the Tame miuſt they be 


2 We muff vinditates"WHat? New \thirigs ? No: 
„ Gut antiedt; egal, and vital Hberties b roanforditg 


. e che Law, Ehacted by eur unceſtors z by ſetting ſueh a 


© «5(Ett{pl4upon'” them, that no licentious ſpirk' ſhall dare 


e peticefortlt'tbh iVade hem Andofhall e tft Ws a 


ee 10 tea u Pülftaméht ) No, Our defltes are mödeſt 
and jüft “ TI fpeak both fer chile inttereſt af Ning and 


. people, If we'ethoy not thele Eghts, it Wall e am- 


. for 8 t fle ve hit; Let us noverpi therefore, 
oubt of 2 fav durable recep tief front uus goss g n. . 
s ks Kehler e base 0 eitibtace?" e the 
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Ae eee eee Bade ewe va pete —— 
' without) oppoſition, 'apainſt-/ arbitrary impriſonments and 
forced loans h. And the ſpirittof liberty having obtained 1628. 
ſome ſatisfaction by this exertion of itſelf, che King's re- 
iterated, meſſages, who preſſed for ſupply, were attended to 
with better temper Five {ubſidies were voted him; with 
which, though mm inferior to his wants, he declared 
himſelf well ſatisfied ; and even tears of affeftion ſtarted 


Duke” 8 99 too was mentioned; by Secretary Coke; 3 
but the conjunction of a ſubject with the ſovereign” was ill 
received by the bouſe i. "Though d diſguſted with the King, 
the jealquly, which they felt for his honour, was more ſen- 
ſible than that, which his unbounded confidence in, the 
Duke would allow even himſelf to entertain, , —_— 


Tus ſupply, though voted, was not, as Jet, paſſed into 
alaw; and the commons reſolyed t9 employ the n 
in providing ſo ome barriers to their rights and liberties, ſo | 

.ltgly yiglated, They knew, that their own vote, declaring 
"the illegality of the former | meaſures, had not, of itſelf, 
ſufficient authority to ſecure the conſtitution againſt all fu- 

ture inyaſion. Some act to that purpoſe muſt receive the 
-ſanRtion of the. whole legiſlature ; and they appointed a 

committee to prepare the model of ſo important a law. By 
collecting. into one effart all. the dangerous and oppreſſive 
claims of his prerogative, Charles had expoſed them to the 
hazard of one aſſault; and had farther, by preſenting a 
nearer vie w of the conſequences, attending them, rouzed the 
— of the commons. Forced loans, bene- 
ces, taxes without. conſent of parliament, arbitrary 

Fmpriſooments billetting ſoldiers, martial law; theſe were 

i grievances complained of, and againſt, thele an eternal 
| dy was to be provided. The commons pretended not, 
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en _—_ they affirnted, 00, any unuſual powers or privileges + 
yeimed onſy at ſeguring thoſe trapſmitted them from their 
ancęſtors . And their law they ręſalxed to call a PET4TION/|, 
Petition of OF NAR a implxing that it, contained a corroboration 
or explanation, of the antieng conſtitution, not any infringes 


went of royal. prerggative, or acquiſition of new liberties. 


Wai che committee was employed in framing the pe- 


Gen bf Te tbe favourers of each party, both in par , 


lament and thtbughout the nation, were engaged in dif- 
diſputes about this bill, which, in all likelihood, was to 


forth a inentiotable ders in the Engliſh government. 
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Ta AT the fiatotes, faid the partizang of the commons, | 
which ſecure Englich liberty, are not become obſolete, ap- 


pears hence, that the Engliſh havye.ever been free, and have 


CHARTER, muſt always remain in force, becauſe derived 
from a ſource of never-failing authority ; regarded in al 


ages 35 the -mbft ſacred contract — king and people. 


Such attention was, paid, to this charter by our generous an- 
ceſtars, that they got the confirmation of it re- terated 
thirty ſeveral Fines: and even ſecured it by a lau, which 


ſeems in che execution impraQticable. They enafted, That 
10 fa be, which aoila be aftirwards enatrtel in tontra: 


65 bebe el of Daf charter, Moeuld wer have anũß 
fore# N be Por with legard to that impo Nan ore 0 


2 — ay time, any legal Infringetdient of it, tHefthave | 
Borated 16 5 fix ftatütes, and oo ont of all doubt 
nM ehitr ery." If in practict It has often been violated; 


abüſes can never tome in place of Files ; nor can any rights 
or Tegal*pbwers'be'derived from injury and injuſtice.” But 
che fbjecks utle to perſontt liberty is not founded ngo 
antient, and thertfore, the moſt ſacred laws: It is con- 
firqipd 4 the whole aun of the government and 
LVL conſlity- 


ever, been governed by law and 2 limited conſtitution. Pri- 
vileges in particular, which are founded on the GREAT 3 
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el wich Kante perfor bt: fo far from attempt⸗ 


CHARLES. 1 ts I 

conſtitution. A free monarchy, 10 which. exery individual 81 
is a fave} is a glaring. contradiction; and it is requiſite . 
here the laws aſſign privileges to the different orders of 1545. | 
the ſtate, that it likewiſe ſecure the indgpendance of all the 0 
members. If any difference could be made in this particu- | 4x 
lar, it were better to abandon even life or property to the 1 
arbitrary will of the prince; nor- would ſuch immediatg SY | 
danger enſue, from that conceſſion, to the laws and to the pri» | 
vileges of the peaple. To bereave of his life à man not con» 

demned on any legal trial, is ſo egregious an exerciſe of 

tyranny, as muſt at once ſhock the natural, humanity of 
princes, and convey an alarm through the whole. common: 
wealth. To confiſcate a man's fortun belides its being ; 4 
moſt atrocious act of violence, ok the. monarch 0 

much to the imputation of avarice and rapacity, that it 

will ſeldom be attempted i in any civilized government. But 

confinement, though a a lefs ſtriking, is is no leſs ſevere à pu 5 

hiſhment; nor is there any ſpirit, ſo erect and independen 

as not to be broke by the Tong — of the ſilent an 
ünglorious füfferings of à Jail. ower. f pri 

ment, tllerèfbfe, being EF natural and Potent en 

of arbitrary government, it is abſolutely 1 to . 
Fangen free and gal. 
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manner, de true 50 7 goverament, ſaid they, during 
aty period, is tha to which the people, from time imme · 
morial, I La a and to which they naturally 
Ph Prompt obedience... . A. practice, which has erer 
ſtruck their ſenſes, and of. which, they have {egn;and beard | 
innumenable precedents, has an authority with them mueh a 
ſuperior t to that which, attends, maxims derived from anti · 
quated ſtatutes and mouldy: recards. / In vain do the lawyers r 
celtabliſh it as a principle, chat a ſtatute can never beabrogateh 3 


by oppoſite cuſtom; but requires to be expreſsly repeal 
by a contrary ſtatute : While they pretend to inculcate an 


NS - axiom, * | | 
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tra prexed ent which” roye; that. from Common 1 1 
it has tacith been ſet a aig An venlcht 7 3nd im 4 
cabkE30 dude has been che ele with all hole 1 UK 


enaftid during turbulent times, ill order +6 Limit royal pre: 


ragatite, "and cramp me ſorerrign in his protection of the. 
pudlie und his eee. n of © che laivs. | But. above al the 
brauches df pratogative, bat which is moſt neceſſary 4 to be 
preſerved, is the power of impriſonment. Faction and dil 


cptens, «like. Jliſeaſes, rfrecutendly ariſe in Cre palltial 
bod nd, Auriog theſe-diſqrders,tis by the falutary e. 
erciſs.long:0, this difcretionaty power, that rebellions and 
cixibsgrs can hr preuented iini To. &reumſcribe this power, 
is to Aeflrayiitamaturs kmirely'to {brogate H, f 1 is impradt- : 
cable3-abdiths atteinpi ſelf moſt prove Gültgerts, tn o | 
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Lr zn iii realoners. wil, confeſs: that this: ſobject is * 
not, on bach tides, . witbont; ite difficulties; Where r ge. 
neral and rigid Jaw, is enacted agsinſt arbitrary i impriſon- 
ments, it would appear, that govertoenteminoty/ih dmber of 
ſedition and. faction, be conducted but by temporary ufa: 
penſions o the law ; and ſuch an expedient, during ane age 
| of Charles, Was never thought of, The »meevihgs» of par- 
lament were too precaripus, and their deter mimations might 
be too dilatory, to ſerve in caſes, of. urgett neceſfity-19 Ner- 
vas it then conceived, that a King did not paticſsof H- 
{elf ſufficient | t power for the ſecurity and proteRiod? of ls 
people, or that the authority, of theſe papular alfeinblies- 
was ever to become ſo abſolnte, that. che prince muſt always: 
conform himſelf tit, and could never have an oceaſion 10 
guard againſt (hein practices, a8 well a5 agginſt qtiole--oÞ his © 
* ſubject : OT tnemnnotiigmt? 10 1904 ary el borrleq 
Tnovcn the houſe of, lords were abr Ifen ile tHe 
reaſons urged in favour of the ptetenhans of the Comotii, 
they deemed; the arguments, pleadec> in favott of the cr 
ſtill more ,cogent and cohRHineing v Bhat; aſſembiy ferm. 
during this hole period, to have aGQed;: in the Mam, ou: 
reaſongble, and. a moderate part; and if; their byaſb dachne-e 
a litle too, Much, as 8. 18 — the Hide: f monareliy, 7 
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ſideration of the other houſe. It conſiſted meetly in a ge. 


neral declaration, That the great charter and the ſix ſtatutes, 
conceived ta be explanations of it, ſtand ſtill in force, to all in. 
tents and purpoſes; that, in conſequence of the charter and 
the ſtatutes, and by the tenor of the antient cuſtoms and laws 
of the land, every ſubject has a fundamental property in his 
goods, and a fundamental liberty of his perſon; that his pro- 
perty and liberty are as intire at preſent as during any former 
period of the Engliſh government; that in all common caſes 
the common law ought to be the ſtandard, of. proceedings: 


And in caſe, that, for the- ſecurity of his Majeſty's per- 


«« ſon, the general ſafety of his people, or the peaceable go+ 
verument of the kingdom, the King ſhall find juſt-cauſs 
*« for reaſons of ſtate, to impriſon or . reſtrain any man's 

« perſon; he was - petitioned - gracioully to declare, that 


6 within a convenient time, he ſhall and will expreſs the 
i cauſe of the commitment or reſtraint, either general ox 


« ſpecial, and upon a cauſe ſo exprelled, will leave the pri- 
* {oner immediately to be tried ou to tae common 
* E of the land.“ | 
A Scaler Abbot Was ee, _ the ode to re 
commend, 4 conference, this plan of a petition to the 
houſe of commons. The prelate, as was, no doubt, fore. 
ſeen from his known principles, was not extremely urgent in 
his applications; and the lower houſe were fully convinced, 


that the general declarations ſignified nothing, and that the 


latter Clauſe left their liberties rather in à worſe condition 
than before. They proceeded, therefore, with great zeal, 


in framing the model of a petition, which ſhould contain 


EXPr n more ann —* more farourable to public 
freedom. 


TIE. King could eaſily ſes 05 ee of theſe pro- 


_ ceedings. - Though he had offered at the beginning of the 


ſeſſion, to give his conſent to any law for the ſecurity of the 


.  } State Trials, vol, vii. p. 187; Ruſhworth, vol, i, p. 546. 
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rights aud liberties of the people; he had not expected, c N 1 
that ſuch inroads" hor” be made on his prerogative,” I 
order, therefore, to divert che commons from their inten- x6a8, 
non, he ſent a meſſage,” wherein he deſired the houſes, 

« Clearly to let him know, Whether they will reſt upon his 
« royal promiſe in favour of their Hberties: Which protnile 
« he had given at ſeveral times, and*chiefly by the Lard 
« Keeper's ſpeech made in his own preſence. If they rely 
on it; he aſſured them, it — . n and royally 
10 performed en.“ ran 


SECRETARY. Coke, who delivered this meſſage, after 
ſone preamble, and ſome apology for paſt grievances, pro- 
ed in this manner. When means were denied” his 
* Majeſty, being a young King and newly come to the 
crown, which he found engaged in a war; what could 
ve expect in ſuch neceſſities? His Majeſty has called this 

' parliament to make up the breach: His'Majeſty alfires 

dus, that we ſhall not have like cauſe to complain: He 

' afures us, that the laws ſhall be eſtabliſhed; What can 
ve deſire more? The important point is, that we pro- 
de for poſterity, and prevent the like practices for the 
future, Were not the ſame means provided by them be- 
fore us? Can we do more? We ſtand at preſent on the 

confines between the liberty of the ſubject and the prero- 
gatives of the King. I hope, that we-ſhall not pretend 
to add any thing for ourſelves, in order to depreſs 

him. I will not divine: Yet I think, that, in ſuch pre- 
tenſions, we ſhall find difficulty with the King; nay, 
perhaps, with the lords. For my part, I ſhall not, as 
counſellor to his Majeſty, deliver any; opinion, which 


vill not openly declare and juſtify, here, or at the coup; 
dl-board. Will we, in this neceſlity, ſtrive to bring 


ourſelves into a better condition and greater liberty than 
our fathers enjoyed, and reduce the crown to a worſe 
aa ever ? I dare not adviſe his Majeſty to give way t 
«  fuch meaſures, What we now deſire, if it be no inno- 
; * State Trials, vol. yii. p. 189, Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 552. 
| vation, 
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| conceived ta be explanations of it, ſtand ſtill in force, to all in, 
tents and purpoſes; that, in conſequence of the charter and 

the ſtatutes, and by the tenor of the antient cuſtoms and laws 

of the land, every ſubject has a fundamental property in his 
goods, and a fundamental liberty of his perſon; that his pro- 

perty and liberty are as intire at preſent as during any former 

period of the Engliſh government; that in all common caſes 

the- common law ought to be the ſtandard, of. proceedings: 
And in caſe, that, for the ſecurity of his Majeſty's: per 

« ſon, the general ſafety of his people, or the peaceable go- 

6 verument of the kingdom, the King ſhall find juſt-cauſs 

« for reaſons of ſtate, to impriſon or . reſtrain, any - man's 

7 perſon; be was petitioned - gracioully to declare, that 


« within a convenient time, he ſhall and will ex preſs the 


5 * cauſe of the commitment or reſtraint, either general « 
"M8 Ipecial, and upon a cauſe. ſo expreſſed, will leave the pri- 
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commend, a conference, this plan of a petition to the 
houſe of commons. The prelate, as was, no doubt, fore: 
ſeen from his known principles, was not extremely urgent in 
his applications; and the lower houſe wete fully convinced, 


that the general declarations ſignified nothing, and that the 


latter clauſe left their liberties rather in a worſe "condition 
than before. They ' proceeded, therefore, with great zeil, 
in framing the model of a petition, which ſhould contain 
gegen move mne 15. more er to 7 
freedom. 


Tux King: could aal K bee the e of theſe pro- 
_ ceedings. - Though he had offered at the beginning of ths 
ſeſſion, to give his conſent to any law for the ſecurity of the 
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that ſuch inroads" ſhould be made on his prerogati ve In 
don, he ſent a meſſüge, wherein he deftred the houſes, 


« Clearly to let him know, - whether they will reſt upon his 
« royal promiſe in fa our of theie berties'* Which promiſe 


„he had given at ſeveral times, and chiefly by the Lard 


« Keeper's ſpeech made in his own preſence. If they rely 


. 2 it; he aſſured them, it ſhould de "really and 'royally 
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ceeded in this manner. % When means were denied his 


crown, which he found engaged in a war; what could 
ve jag in ſuch neceſſities? His Majeſty Has called'this 
parlament to make up the breach: His'Majeſty alfiires 
us, that we ſhall-not have like cavſe'' to complaih': He 
' afures'us, that the laws ſhall be eſtabliſhed!” What can 
ve deſire more? The important point is, that we pro- 
de for poſterity, and prevent the like practices for the 
future. Were not the ſame means provided by them be- 
fore us? Can we do more? We ſtand at preſent on the 


gatives of the King. I hope, that we ſhall not pretend 
o add any thing for ourſelves, in order to depreſs 
him. I will not divine: Yet I think, that, in ſuch pre- 
tenſions, we ſhall find difficulty with the King; may, 


counſellor to, his, Majeſty, deliver any Opinion, which: 


vill not openly declare and.juſtify, here, or at the coup: 
cl. board. Will we, in this neceſſity, ſtrive to bring 


ourſelves into a better condition and Gauer liberty than 
our fathers enjoyed, and reduce the crown to a worſe 
than ever? I dare not adviſe his Majeſty to give way th 
luch meaſures. - What we now deſire, if it be no inno- 
* State Trials, vol. yii, p. 189, Ruſhworth, vol. i, p. 552. 
vation, 
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order, therefore, to divert che commons from their inten- 168. 


SECRETARY: Coke, ho delivered this meſſage, after | 
ſome preamble, and Tone apology for paſt, grievances, pro- 


0 ' Maſlty, being a poung King and newly come to the 


confines between the liberty of the ſubject and the prero- 


perhaps, with the lords. For my part, I ſhall not, ag 
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| «Siva f from neceſſity, and from a neceſſi ity ſo urgent 
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er, and an acceſſion to our. own We deal with 4 
Ja, wile and v3 al jant p prince, W ho hath a fword in his hand. 
our 193? 5 Al ad; d. this cannot be attained without 


orb 


<<" power. "Ds not think, that, "by parliamentary, debate 


w Unia, i. by experience, we have found to, be 


be that i it admits rot of remedy from any law. And ! 
beſcech you to. conſider, whether thoſe, who haye been 
bein che ſame place, v SY þ now Hecu Py, ; have not frech 
en Watran trants for e commitment; j and yet no doubt bea 
rained, nor any complaint made by the ſubject . 


rer chis ſpeech — a great debate in the houſe 
reaſons. were a · new urged on both ſides: But, St 
eee eee cloſed the debate, by i ſaying, . Tha 
fo « never, houſe of parliament, ſo far as regarded themlgve, 
pe mg than the preſent to the (goodneſs of thi 
4 Ring But 1 5 ambitious,” ſaid — e that his Ma- 
7 < jelty's S goodneſs may remain to poſterity, and we fat 
by {countable for a public truſt. There hath. been a-pubix 
4 Violation of the laws by the King s miniſters; and nothing 
"can n ſatisfy the nation but a public reparation. Our delir 
« to vindicate the ſubjects right by bill, will carry us fo 
<"Falther than what is, ontained i in \ $248 laws, with ſome 
a modłſt proviſion for inſtruction, pe ormance, and exect- 
tion 9 * contained ſo much Po ſentiments, of the 
2 that it was univerſally acq1 nieſced | N 


Tux King, However, was not diſtouraged. By anotht 
eſſage, he attempted to divert the commons from their put 
ofe. He there acknowleged. paſt errors, and promiſed, tha! 
| hereafter, there ſhould be no juſt cauſe of complaint.” Aal 
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« the declarations, Wich his. Maj ajeſty m 0 
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- EnaP):4:ibny; what is the la of the realm ? that is the queſton 
1 LI 4 Ehave no diffidence of his Majeſty ; but the King mu 
* _ 5 60 ſpeak by record, and in particulars. Did you Ever 
«know. the King's meſſage come into a bill of ſubſiditz 
« All ſucceeding kings will ſay, Je muſt truſt me as pcu di 
n predeceſſor, and j ye muſt have. the fame confidence in 
4e my meſſages. . ; But mellages of lore never come into 2 
a parliament. Let us put up a petition of right: Ny 
d that 1 diſtruſt the King; but that I cannot give N * 
* cept in a parliamentary way ',” 
Tus King ſtill perſevered in his endeavours to dude th 
petition.” He ſent a letter to the houſe, of lords, in Which 
he went fo far as to make a particular declaration, “ Thy 
* neither he nor his privy- council ſhall or will, at any tine 
+ Hereafter,' commit or command to priſon, or othervil 
« reſtrain, any man for not lending money, or for any other 
* eauſe, which, in his conſcience, he thought not to Co0- 
*-cern the public good, and the fafety of King and people” 
And he farther: declared. That he never would be gulli 
« -of»10 baſe an action as to pretend any cauſe, of whoſe 
« truth he was not fully ſatisfied *,” But this promi, 
though inforced to the commons by the recommendation of 
the upper awe mene no more 1 Tia * * 
former meſſages. | 
AMONG the other. wn of the King, we may roch 
the propofal of the houſe of peers, to fubſoin; to the'in- 
tended" petition of right, "the following Uabſe, * “We hum 
« bly preſent this petition, to your: Majeſty, not only with 
* care of preſerving our on liberties} but with due re. 
<< gard to leave intire that /pveriign "fever, With which 
* your Majeſty is entruſted for the protection, ſafery, and 
% happineſs. of pare people“ bo Leſs 3 than 
<P State Trials, vol. vii, p. 197. "Ruſh. vol. i. p. 558, 4 s State ah 
vol. vii. p. 198. Ruſh, vol. i. p. 560, Parlia. Hiſt. vol. viii. p. 1% 
t State Trials, vol. vii. p. 199. Rah. 25 l, pe gore Parlia, s. rol, vill 
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3 was poſſeſſed by the leaders of the houſe of commons, CHAP. 
could eaſily diſcover how captious this clauſe was, and how 1 ” 
much it was calculated to elude the whole force of the 628. | 
petition, h 
Tusk obſtades, the .ure, being ſurmounted, the pe- | 
tition of right paſſed the commons, and was ſent to the | 
upper houſe . The peers, who were probably well | 
pA , Pleaſed 


1 6 
Js petition is of ſo great importance, that ve ſhall bere give it at length, 
Humbly ſhew unto our Sovereign Lord the King, the lords ſpiritual and 
temporal, and commons, in parliament aſſembled, That, whereas it is de- 
clared and enacted, by a ſtatute made in the time of the reign of King 
Edward I. commonly called Statutum de tallagis non concedendo, that no tal- | 
lage or aid ſhall be levied by the King or his heirs in this realm, without | 
the good will and aſſent of the arch biſhops, biſhops, earls, barons, knights, | 
burgeſſes, and other the freemen of the eommonalty of this realm: And, | 
by authority of parliament holden in the five and twentieth year of the 
reign of King Edward III. it is declared and enaQted, That, from thence- | 
forth, no perſon ſhould be compelled to make any loans to the King againſt 
his will, becauſe ſuch loans were againſt reaſon, and the franchiſe of the | 
land: And, by other laws of this realm, it is provided, that none ſhould | 

be charged by any charge or impoſition called a benevolence, or by ſuch * 
like charge: By which the ſtatutes before - mentioned, and other the good | 
laws and ſtatutes of this realm, your ſubjects bave inherited this freedom, | 
that they ſhould not be compelled to contribute 'to any tax, tallage, aid, or | 
other like charge, not ſet. by common conſent in parliament, 1 


II. Vet nevertheleſs, of late divers commiſſions directed to ſundry com- 
miſſioners in ſeveral counties, with inſtructions, have iſſued; by means 
whereof your people have been in divers places aſſembled, and required to 
lend certain ſums of money unto your Majeſty, and many of them, upon 
their refuſal ſo to do, have had an oath adminiſtered unto them not warrant- 
able by the laws or ſtatutes of this realm, and have been conſtrained to be- 
come bound to make appearance and give attendance before your privy 
re- council, and in other placet, and others of them, have been therefore 
impriſoned, confined, and ſundry other ways moleſted and diſquieted: And 
divers other charges have been laid and levied upon your people, in ſeveral 
and counties, by Jord-lieutenants, deputy-Heutenants, commiſſioners for muſ- 
han ters, juitices of peace, and others, by command or direction from your Ma- 
jefly, or your privy council, againſt the laws and free cuſtoms of this 


lil, Teal:n, 

111, p | 7 | | 
cl III. And whereas alſo, by the ſtatute called The great charter of the libertiqs 

+ England, it is declared and enafted, That no freeman may be taken, or 

hal | | | impriſoned, 
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en | 
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. pleaſed in ſecret, that all their ſolicitations had been eluded 


wap 0 the commons, 2 n 


materia 


l or be difſcized of bis Freehold or liberties «nite wes 
| of be outlawed or exiled, or in any manner deſtroyed, but by ths lawful 
Judgment of his peers; or by the law of the land. 


IV. And, in the eight and twentieth year of the reign King Edward IIl. 
it was declared and enacted, by authority of parliament, That no man, of 
what eſtate or condition that he be, ſhould be put out of his land or tenements, 
nor taken, nor impriſoned, nor diſherited, nor put to death, without being 
brought to anſwer by due procefs of law. 


V. Nevertheleſs, againſt the tenor of the ſaid ſtatutes, and other the 
good laws and ſtatutes of ybur realm to that end provided, divers of your 
ſubjects have of late been impriſoned without any cauſe ſhewed : And, 
when, for their deliverance, they were brought before juſtice, by your Ma- 
jeſty's writs of Habeas Corpus, there to undergo and receive as the court 
| thould order, and their keepers commanded to certify the cauſes of their de- 
*ainer, no cauſe was certified, but that they were detained by your Ma- 
jeſty $ ſpecial command, ſignified by the lords of your privy council, and yet 
were returned back to ſeveral priſons, without being charged with any thing 
to which they might make anſwer according to the law, 


VI. And whereas of late great companies of ſoldiers and mariners have 
been diſperſed into divers counties of the realm, and the inhabitants, againſt 
their wills, have been compelled to receive them into their houſes, and there 
to ſuffer them to ſojourn, againſt the laws and cuſtoms of this N and o 
the great grievance and vexation of the people, 


VII. And whereas alſs, by authority of parliament, in the gee wh 
twenticth year of the reign of King Edward III. it is declared and enacted, 
That no man ſhould be fore-judged of life or limb agaiaſt the form of the 
Great charter and law of the land: And, by the ſaid Great charter, and other 
the laws and ſtatutes of this your realm, no man ought to be judged to death 
but by the laws eſtabliſhed in this your realm, either by the cuſtoms of the 
ſame realm, or by acts of parliament : And whereas no offender, of what 
kind ſoever, is exempted from the proceedings to be uſed, and puniſhments 
to be inflicted by the laws and ſtatutes of this your realm: Nevertheleſs, of 
late divers commiſſions, under your Majeſty's great ſeal, have iſſued forth, 
by which certain perſons have been aſſigned and appointed commilioners, 
with power and authority to proceed within the land, according to the juſtice 
of martial law, againſt ſuch ſoldiers and mariners, or other diſſolute perſons 
joining with them, as ſhould commit any mutther, robbery, felony, muti- 
ny, or other outrage or miſdemeanor wharſoever, and by ſuch ſfurnmary 
courſe and order as is agrerable to martial law, and as is uſed in armies in 
time of war, to proceed to the trial and condemnation of ſuch offenders, and 


6— adobe according to the lx martial. 
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vn. By pretext whereof, ſome gf, your Majeity/aubints baxgbeapy by 
home of the. fajd n bur to death, when aod whergy-ifs ici the 
lays and ſtatutes, of the land, then had deſerved deaths. by, the Tame lews 
baus, allo they wight, and ue other dockt. haye been auds od and 
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M. Ard alſo ſundry gxjevous alas. by colour thereof, claiming an 
axerption, .have,gſchpep the puniſhmeays dug te them by, the dewe/ n A- 
tutes of this yous realm, b reaſon that divers, of Auf HH rs, and orinjiters 
of juſtice bave,unjy/tly refuſed or, forborn. to proceed agtipſt ach finde 
accordng che Lade le and ſtatapes, upon, protence, that the, ſaid ,oflge> 


ders. were... puniſhable ooly by, martial Jaw. and hy authority of, fuchicom- 
wiſſogs 38 ,aforgſsid.z, Whigh, copunubens, a All- ther gf. dike asture, 


we wbolly and dieeQly,conary ig be laid dan and ſhatuteſ. of. this your 
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8 2 They do therefore humbly prey your moſt extellent Na ſeHy, That no 


man hereafter be, campe lled ta: make ar yield, any ift, Joan, bepevalence,. 
tax, or ſuch. like charge, wahout commay conſents. by aQuafiparlianent:- 


And that none be called te welke anſwers: or take ſuch, oath, r to give at- 
tendance, or be chnh⁰ν,,j˖õmr other ways moleſted or dilquieted conceroſng the 
fame, or for refuſal thereof; : wApd;that ho freeman, in anp.dachy manner. 48 
ls SE FO I Logs detained, Aud. that eur Majelly 
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EHAP. when, inſtead of the uſual conciſe, and clear form, by 
which a bill is either confirmed or rejected, Charles ſaid; 
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2648, in anſwer to the petition, The King willeth, that right 


\ 


be done according to the laws and cuſtoms of the realm, 
t and that the ſtatutes be put into execution; that his ſub- 

« jects may have no cauſe to complain of any wrong or 
« oppreſſion, contrary to their juſt rights and liberties, to 
« the preſervation whereof he holds himſelf in conſcience 
“ as much obliged as of his own prerogative u.“ | 
Ir is ſurprizing, that. Charles, who had ſeen ſo. many 
inſtances of the jealouſy of the commogs, who had himſelf 
ſo much rouzed that jealouſy by his frequent evaſive 
meſſages during this ſeſſion, could imagine, that they would 
remain ſatisfied with an anſwer ſo vague and undetermined, 
It was evident, that the unuſual form alone of the anſwer 
muſt excite their attention; that the diſappointment muſt 
inflame their anger; and that therefore it was neceſſary, as 
the petition ſeemed to bear hard on royal prerogative, ta 
e- e eee 
comply with it, or courageouſly to reject it. 

IT happened, as might have been foreſeen. The com- 
mons returned in very ill humour. Ufually, when in that 
diſpoſition, their zeal and jealouſy for religion, and their 
enmity againſt the unfortunate catholies, ran extremely 
high. But they had already, in the beginning of the ſeſſion, 
preſented to the King their petition- of religion, and had 
received a ſatisfactory anſwer ; though they expected, that 
the execution of the laws againſt papiſts would, for the fu- 
ture, be no more exact and rigid, than they had hitherta 
found it. To give vent to their preſent indignation, they 
fell, with their utmoſt force, on Dr. Manwaring. 


THERE is nothing, which tends more to excuſe, if not 
to Juſtify, the extreme rigour of the commons towards 


| n vol. vii. p. 212. Ruſh. vol. i. p. 590. 


Charles, 
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Charles, than his open encouragement and avowal of ſuch CHA 
general principles, as were altogether incompatible with a 
limited government, Manwaring had preached a ſermon, 2648. 
which the commons found, upon inquiry, to be printed by 
ſpecial command from the King w ; and, when this ſermon 
was looked into, it contained doctrines ſubverſive of all 
civil liberty. It taught, That, though property was com- 
monly lodged in the ſubje&, yet, whenever any exigency 
required ſupply, all property was transferred to the King 3 
that the conſent of parliament was not requiſite for the im- 
poſition of taxes ; and that the divine laws required com- 
pliance with every demand, however irregular, which the 
prince ſhould make upon his ſubjects æ. For theſe doc- 
trines, the commons impeached Manwaring before the / 
peers. The ſentence, pronounced upon him, was, 'That 
he ſhould be impriſoned during the pleaſure of the houſe, 
be fined a thouſand pounds to the King, make ſubmiſſion 
and acknowledgement for his offence, be ſuſpended during 
three years, be incapable of holding any eccleſiaſtical dig- 
hity or ſecular office, and that his book be ＋ in and 
burnt 7, 


IT may be worth notice, that, no . was the ſeſſion 
ended, than this man, ſo juſtly diſagreeable to both houſes, 
received a pardon, and was promoted to a living of conſi- 

Wderable value 2. Some years after, he was raiſed to the ſee 
of St. Aſaph. If the republican ſpirit of the commons in- 
creaſed, beyond all reaſonable bounds, the monarchical 
ſpirit of the court, this latter, carried to fo high a pitch, 
tended {till farther to augment the former. And thus ex- 
memes were every where affected, and the juſt medium was 
gradually deſerted by all men. 

From Manwaring, the houſe of commons proceeded to 
cenſure the conduct of Buckingham, whoſe name, hitherto, 


* 


v Parl, Hiſt. vel. viii. p. 206, | x Ruth. vol. i. p. 585, 5940 
Parl. Hiſt, vol, viii. p. 168, 169, 170, Ke. Welwood, p. 44. Y Ruſh, 
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they had cautiouſly forborne to mention a. In vain did tie 
King ſend them a meſſage, in which he told them, that the 
ſeſſion was drawing near a concluſion ; and deſired, that 
they would not enter upon new YEP nor caſt any aſs 
perſions on his government and miniſtry ®, + Though the 
court endeavoured to explain and ſoften this meſſage by a 
ſubſequent meſſage c; as Charles was apt haſtily to corre 
any haſty ſtep, which he had taken; it ſerved rather to ins 
flame. than appeaſe the commons : As if the method of-their 
proceeding had here been preſcribed to them. It was fores 
ſeen, that a great tempeſt was ready to burſt- on the Duke; 
and in order to divert it, the King thought proper, upona 
joint application of the lords and commons d, to endeavour 
the giving them ſatisfaction, with regard to the petition, of 
right. He came, therefore, to the houſe of peers, and 
pronouncing the uſual form of words, Let it be lau as it 
defired, gave full ſanction and authority to the petition, 
The acclamations, with which the houſe reſounded, and 
the univerſal joy diffuſed over the nation, ſhowed how 
much this petition had been the object of all . 
and expectations *, 


Ir may be affirmed, without any exaggeration, chat the 


King's aſſent to the petition of right produced ſuch a chang 


in the government, as was almoſt equivalent to a {revalus 
tion; and by circumſcribing, in ſo many articles, the royal 


prerogative, gave additional ſecurity to the liberties of th 
ſubject. Yet were the commons far from being ſatiglied 
with this important conceſſion. Their ill humour had-bees 
ſo much irritated by the King's frequent evaſions and de- 
lays, that it could not be preſently appeaſed by an aſſent 
which he allowed to be ſo ungracefully extorted from hut 
Perhaps too, the popular leaders, - implacable and artful, 


2 Ruſh. vol: i. p. 607, | d 1bid. vol, i. p. 605. < Ibid, 
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ſaw the opportunity favourable ; and turning againſt the —_ 


King thoſe very weapons, with -which - he had furniſhed 
them, reſolved to purſue the victory. The bill, however, 
for five ſubſidies, which had been formerly voted, immedi- 


ately paſſed the houſe ; becauſe the granting that ſupply 


was, in a manner, tacitly contracted for, upon the royal 
afſent to the petition ; and had faith been here violated, no 
farther confidence could have ſubſiſted between King and 
parliament. Having made this conceſſion, the commons 
continued to carry their ſcrutiny into every part of govern- 
ment. In ſome particulars, their induſtry was landable ; in 
ſome, it was liable to cenſure, 


ALITTLE after writs were iſſued for ſummoning this par- 
lament, a commiſſion had been pranted to Sir Thomas 
Coventry, lord keeper, the Earl of Marlborough, high 
treaſurer, the Earl of Mancheſter, lord preſident of the 
council, the Earl of Worceſter, privy ſeal, the Duke of 
Buckingham, high admiral, and all the conſiderable offi- 
cers of the crown, in the whole thirty-three. By this com- 
miſſion, which, from the number of perſons named in ity 
could be no ſecret, the commiſſioners were empowered to 
meet, and to concert among themſelves the methods of le- 
Ving money by impoſitions, or otherwiſe ; Where form and 
cirrum/tance, as expreſſed in the nien, muſt be dif- 
fenſed with, rather than the ſubſtance be leſt or hazarded*, 
I other words, this was a ſcheme for finding expedients, 
which might raiſe the prerogative to the greateſt height, 
ad render parliaments intirely uſeleſs. The commons ap- 
plied for cancelling the commiſſion 5 ; and were, no doubt, 
fefirous, that all the world ſhould conclude the King's 
principles to be extremely arbitrary, and, ſhould obſerve 
Mat little regard he was diſpoſed to pay to the liberties and 


pivileges of his people. 


f Ruſh. vol. i 1. Þ, 634. Parl. Hiſt. vol. vill, p. 214» = Journ, 
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TAR LI. money remitted, in order to raiſe a thouſand German horſe, 
— > nd tranſport them into England. Theſe — to be 
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levied, in order to ſupport the projected impoſitions or e 
erciſes; though the number ſeems very inſufficient for ſuch 
a purpoſe . The houſe took notice of this deſign in very ſe- 
vere terms: And no meaſure, ſurely, could be projected more 

erally odious to the whole nation. It muſt, however, 
be confeſſed, that the King was ſo far right, that he had, 
now at laſt, fallen on the only effectual method of ſupport- 
ing his prerogative. But at the ſame time, he ſhould have 
been ſenſible, that, till provided of a ſufficient military 
force, all his attempts, in oppoſition to the riſing ſpirit of 
the nation, muſt, in the end, prove intirely fruitleſs ; and 
that the higher he ſcrewed up the ſprings of government, 
while he had fo little real power to retain them in that forced 
ſituation, with more fatal violence muſt they fly out, when 
any accident occurred to —_ them to their natural age 
1 


Tux commons next * their 1 of Bucking 
ham's conduct and behaviour, againſt whom they were im- 
Placable. They agreed to preſent a remonſtrance to the 
King, in which they recapitulated all national grievances 
and misfortunes, and omitted no circumſtance, which 
could render the whole adminiſtration deſpicable and odious. 
The compoſitions with catholics, they ſaid, amounted to 
no leſs than a toleration, hateful to God, full of diſhonour 
and diſprofit to his Majeſty, and of extreme ſcandal and 
grief to his good people : 'They took notice of the viola- 
tions of liberty above-mentioned, againſt which the pe. 
tion of right ſeems to have provided a ſufficient remedy : 
They mentioned the decay of trade, the unſucceſsful expe» 
ditions to Cadiz and the iſle of Rhẽ, the encouragement 
given to Arminians, the commiſſion for tran] porting Gets 
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man horſe, that for levying new impoſitions; and all theſe CHAF. 
they aſcribed ſolely to the il conduct of the Duke , 

of Buckingham. This remonſtrance was, perhaps, not 26238. 
the leſs provoking to Charles, that, joined to the extreme 
acrimony of the ſubject, there were preſerved in it, as in 
molt of the proteſtations and remonſtrances of that age, an 
affected civility and ſubmiſſion in the language. | 
Ix was not without good grounds, that the commons 
were fo fierce and aſſuming. Though they had already 
granted the King the ſupply of five ſubſidies, they ſtill re- 
tained a pledge in their hands, which, they thought, en- 
ſured them ſucceſs in all their applications, Tonnage and 
poundage had not yet been granted by parliament ; and the 
commons had artfully, this ſeſſion, concealed their inten- 
tion of invading that branch of revenue, till the royal aſ- 
ſent had been obtained to the petition of right, which they 
juſtly eſteemed of ſuch importance. They then openly aſ- 
ſerted, that the levying tonnage and poundage without con- 
ſent-of parliament, was a palpable violation of all the an- 
tient liberties of the people, and an open infringement bf 
the petition of right, ſo lately granted i. The King, in 
order to prevent the finiſhing and preſenting this remon- , * 
ſtrance, came n rf to the parliament, and ended this 26 of Fans. 
ſeſſion by a prorogation *, 

BE TNG freed; for ſome time, from the ne of 
this aſſembly, Charles began to look, towards foreign wars, 
where all his efforts were aqnally unſucceſsful, as in his do- 
meſtic' government. The Earl f Denbigh, ; hrother-in-law 
to Buckingham, was diſpatched to the relief of Rochelle, 
now cloſely beſieged by land, and threatened With a 
ee ſea: But he e without n any 

f F Nn. ) 

FEE i. p. 6199 Parl. Hiſt. vol. viii. ah 219, 2 Kc. 

1 Ruſh, wol. l pe 628, Jqurn118, 20 20 June, 1628, 10 * ſourn. 26 June, 
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en, AP. thing; and having declined to attack the enemy's fleet, he 


* "2048, 


23d of Aug, 


brought on the Engliſh arms the imputation, either of coward- 
ice or ill conduct. In order to repair this diſhonour, the Duke 
went to Portfmouth, where he had prepared a conſiderable. 


fleet and army, on which all the ſubſidies, given by par- 


liament, had been expended. This ſupply had very much 
diſappointed the King's expectations. The ſame mutinous 

ſpirit, which prevailed in the houſe of commons, had dif- 
fuſed itſelf over the nation; and the commiſſioners, ap- 
pointed for making the aſſeſſments, had connived at all 
frauds, which might diminiſh the ſupply, and reduce the 
crown to ſtill greater neceſſities. This national diſcontent, 
communicated to a deſperate enthuſiaſt, ſoon broke out in an 


event, which may be conſidered as very remarkable, 


THERE was one Felton, of a good family, but of 4 
ardent, melancholic temper, who had ſerved under the Duke, 
in the ſtation of lieutenant, His captain being killed in 
the retreat at the iſle of Rhe, Felton had ſollicited for the 
company; and when diſappointed, he threw up his com- 
miſſion, and retired in ſiſcontent from the army. While 
private reſentment was boiling in his ſullen, unſociable mind, 
he heard the nation reſound with complaints againſt the 
Duke; and he met with th. remonſtrance of the commons, 
in which his enemy was repreſented as the cauſe of every 
national grievance, and as the great enemy of the public. 
Religious fanaticiſm farther inflamed theſe vindictive reflece 
tions; and he fancied, that he ſhould do heaven acceptable 
ſervice, if, at one blow, he diſpatched this dangerous foe 
to religion and to his country l. Full of theſe dark views, 
he ſecretly arrived at Portſmouth, at the ſame time with 


the Duke, and watched for an gpportunity of RIO his 
bloody purpoſe. 


-BuckinGua M had. been engaged. in converſation with, 
Soubize and other French gentlemen ; and a difference of 


1 May's Hiſt, of the Patliam. p. 10, | 


CHAR EE SC 1,5: why 
ſentiments haying ariſen, the diſpute, though conducted CH A r. 
with temper and decency, had produced ſome of thoſe ve- | 
hement geſticulations and lively exertions of voice, in which 1628. 
that nation, more than the Engliſh, are apt to indulge * 
themſelves. The converſation being finiſhed, the Duke 
drew towards the door ; and in that paſſage, turning him- 
ſelf to ſpeak to Sir Thomas Fryar, a colonel in the army, 
he was, on the ſudden, over Sir Thomas's ſhoulder, ſtruck 
upon the breaſt with a knife. Withoyt uttering other 
words than The villain has killed me; in the ſame moment, 3 
pulling out the knife, he breathed his laſt. & hem; n 


No man had ſeen the blow, nor the perſon who gave 11 
but in the confuſion, every one made his own conjecture; 
and all agreed, that the murder had been committed by the 
French gentlemen, whoſe angry tone of voice had been 
heard, while their words had not been underſtood, by the 
byſtanders. In the hurry of revenge, they had inſtantly 
been put to death, had they not been ſaved by ſome of 
more temper and judgment, who, though they had the 
ſame opinion of their guilt, thought proper to reſerve thee 
for a judicial trial and examination, 


Near the door, there was found a hat, in the inſide of 
which was ſowed a paper, containing four or five lines of 
that remonſtrance of the commons, which declared Bucking- 
ham an enemy to the kingdom; and under theſe lines was 4 
ſhort ejaculation or attempt towards a prayer. It was eafily 
concluded that tilis hat belonged to the aſſaſſin: But the dif- 
ficulty. ſtill remained, Vbo that perſon ſhould be ? For the 
writing diſcovered not the name; and whoever he was, it 
was natural to believe, that he had already fled far enough; 
not to be found without a hat. 


I this hurry, a man without a hat was ſeen walking 
rery compoſedly before the door. One crying out, "Here 
is the fellow, who filled the, Duke ; every body ran to aſk, 
Mel is he The man very ſeqately anſwered, I am = 

The 


. 
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212 5 The more furious immediately ruſhed upon him with drawy 
ſwords : Others, more deliberate, defended and protetted 
n. He himſelf, with open arms, very calmly and cheap 
_ fully expoſed his breaſt to the ſwords of the moſt enraged; 
being willing to fall a ſudden facrifice to their anger, rath 
than be reſerved for that public juſtice, which he kney 
muſt be executed upon him, 


He was now known to be that Felton, who had al 
| in the army. Being carried into a private room, it was 
1 © thought proper ſo far to diſſemble as to tell him, that Buch 
Ingham was only grievouſly wounded, but not wi 
* hopes of recovery. Felton ſmiled, and told them, that 
vx | the Duke, he knew full well, had received a blow, which 
| | had terminated all their hopes. When aſked, at whoſe inſt 
gation he had performed that horrid deed ? He anſwered 
3 | that they needed not to trouble themſelves in that inquiry; 
| that no man living had credit enough with him to have dig 
poſed him to ſuch an action; that he had not even entruf 
ed his purpoſe to any one; that the reſolution proceeds 
| only from himſelf. and the impulſe of his, own. conſciengg 
| | ' - and that his motives, would appear, if his hat was found: 
Wo | For that, believing he would periſh in the, attempt, W 
ö 
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there taken, care ie explain them m. . 

- Wazx the King was informed of this aſſaſſination; th 

received the news in public with an unmoved and undils 

turbed - countenance; and the courtiers, who ſtudied i 

| looks, concluded, that ſecretly he was not Jiſpleaſed tobe 
| rid of a miniſter, ſo generally odious to the nation . H 
. Charles's command of himſelf praceeded intirely from t 


| gravity and compoſure of his temper. He was ſtill, as much 
| as ever, attached to his favourite; and, during his who P 


| life, he retained an affection for Buckingham's friends, an 
| prejudice againſt his enemies. He yrged. too, that Felton 
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ſhould be put ta the queſtion, in order to extort from him CHAP. 


u a diſcovery of his accomplices : But the judges declared, 


that, though that practice had been formerly very uſual, it a6as. 


was altogether illegal. So much more exact reaſoners, with 
regard to law, had. they become, n 
of the houſe of commens. 85 

Me an while the diſtreſs of Rochelle had riſen to the ut- 
moſt extremity, That vaſt genius of Richlieu, which 
made him form the greateſt enterprizes, led him to attempt 
their execution, by means equally great and extraordinary. 
In order to deprive Rochelle of all ſuccour, he had dared 
to project the throwihg croſs the harbour a mole of a mile's 
extent in that boiſterous ocean; and having executed his 
project, he now held the town cloſely blockaded on all ſides. 
The inhabitants, though preſſed with the greateſt rigours of 
famine, ſtill refuſed to ſubmit ; being ſupported, partly by 
the lectures of their zealous preachers, partly by the daily 
hopes of aſſiſtance from England. After Buckingham's 
death, the command of the fleet and army was conferred on 
the Earl of Lindeſey; who arriving before Rochelle, made 
ſome attempts to break through the mole, and force his 
way into the town : But by the delays of the Engliſh, that 
work was now fully finiſhed and fortified; and the Ro- 
chellers, finding their laſt hopes to fail them, were reduced 


to ſurrender at diſcretion, even in ſight of the Engliſh 18th of Od. 


admiral. Of fifteen thouſand perſons, who had been ſhut up 
in the town, four thouſand alone ſurvived the fatigues and 
famine, which they had nndergone 9. 

Tais was the firſt neceſſary ſtep towards the proſperity 
of France. Foreign enemies, as well as domeſtic factions, 
being deprived of this reſource, that kingdom began now 
to ſhine forth in its full ſplendor. - By a ſteddy proſecution 
of wiſe plans, both of war and policy, it gradually gained 


„ Ruſh, vol. i. p. 636, 


AN 0 
ſhould be put ta the queſtion, in order to extort from him CHAP, 
u diſcovery of his accomplices : But the judges declared. — 


that, though that practice had been formerly very uſual, it 
was altogether illegal. So much more exact reaſoners, with 
regard to law, had, they become, fram the jealaaricraples 
of the houſe of commens. | 

Max while the diſtreſs of Rochelle had iin uo ds ur 
moſt extremity, That vaſt genius of Richlieu, which 
made him form the greateſt enterprizes, led him to attempt 
their execution, by means equally great and extraordinary. 
In order to deprive Rochelle of all ſuccour, he had dared 
to project the throwing croſs the harbour a mole of a mile's 
extent in that boiſterous ocean; and having executed his 
project, he now held the town cloſely blockaded on all ſides. 
The inhabitants, though preſſed with the greateſt rigours of 
famine, ſtill refuſed to ſubmit; being ſupported, partly by 
the lectures of their zealous preachers, partly by the daily 
hopes of affiſtance from England. After Buckingham's 
death, the command of the fleet and army was conferred on 
the Earl of Lindeſey; who arriving before Rochelle, made 
fome attempts to break through the mole, and force his 
way into the town : But by the delays of the Engliſh, that 
work was now fully finiſhed and fortified; and the Ro- 
chellers, finding their laſt hopes to fail them, were reduced 


to ſurrender at diſcretion, even in ſight of the Engliſh 8th ef 08. 


admiral. Of fifteen thouſand perſons, who had been ſhut up 
in the town, four thouſand alone ſurvived the fatigues and 
famine, which they had undergone d. 

Tuts was the firſt neceſſary ſtep towards the proſperity 
of France. Foreign enemies, as well as domeſtic factions, 
being deprived of this reſource, that kingdom began now 
to ſhine forth in its full ſplendor. Buy a ſteddy proſecution 
of wiſe plans, both of war and policy, ann 
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* an aſcendant over the rival power of Spain; and every or 


1626: miſſion to the lawful authority of the ſovereign. The vic- 


1629. 


20 January. Parliament during the approaching ſeſſion . But the com- 


New ſeſſion plaint. 
of parlia- 


ment. 


ſatisfaction. Manwaring's pardon and promotion were 


had, by the King's orders, annexed to them the. firſt an 


An expedient of Charles, by which he endeavoured - to 
perſuade the people, that he had nowiſe receded from his 


a plained in the houſe, that one Savage, 
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der of the ſtate, and every ſect, were reduced to pay ſubs - 


tory, however, over the hugonots was, at firſt, puſhed by 
the French King with great moderation. A toleration was 
ſtill continued to them; the only avowed and open tole- 
ration; which, at that m_ Was S in wy. ns 


* 


Tur an of an enterprize, io which the Engliſh na · 
tion, from religious ſympathy, ſo much intereſted them- 
ſelves, could not but diminiſh the King's authority in the 


mons, when aſſembled, found many other cauſes of com: 
Buckingham's conduct and character, with ſome 
had afforded a reaſon, with others a pretence, for diſcon- 
tent againſt public meaſures: But after his death, there 
wanted not new reaſons and new pretences, for general dif 


taken notice of: Sibthorpe and Coſins, two clergymeny 
who, for like reaſons, were equally diſagreeable to thy 
commons, had met with equal favour from the King 
Montague, who had been cenfured for moderation to the 
catholics, the greateſt of crimes, had been created biſhop 
of - Chicheſter, They found, likewiſe, upon inquiry, that 
all the copies of the petition of right, which were diſperſed, 


ſwer, which had given ſo little ſatisfaction to the commonsP, 


former claims and pretenſions, particularly with regard to 
the levying tonnage and poundage. + Selden alſo com- 


contrary to. the 
petition of right, had been puniſhed with, the loſs of his 


P State Trials, vol. vii. p. 216, Ruth, vol, i, p. 643. 


ery, 
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ears, by a diſcretionary or arbitrary ſentence of the ſtar- HAPs | 
chamber d. So apt were they on their part, to ſtretch the 

petition into ſuch conſequences as might deprive the crown 162. 

of powers, which, from immemorial cuſtom, were BY: 

poſed inherent in it. 


Bur the great article, on which the houſe of commons Tonnage 
broke with the King; and which finally created in Charles a oa uy: 
diſguſt to all parliaments, was their claim with regard ” 
tonnage and poundage. On this occaſion, therefore, it is 


neceſſary to give an account of the controverſy. 7 05 
Tx duty of tonnage and poundage, in more antient 
times, had been commonly a temporary grant of the par- 
liament ; but it had been conferred on Henry V. and all te 
ſucceeding princes, during life, in order to enable them to 
maintain a naval force for the protection of the kingdom. 
The neceſſity of levying this duty had been ſo apparent, 
that each King had ever claimed it from the moment of his 
acceſſion ; and the firſt parliament of each reign had ever 
by vote conferred on the prince what they found him al- 
ready in poſſeſſion of. Agreeable to the inaccurate genius 
of the old conſtitution, this abuſe, however conſiderable, 
had never been perceived nor remedied ; though nothing 
could have been eaſier than for the parliament to have pre- 
vented it r. By granting this duty to each prince, during his 
- own life, and, for a year after his deceaſe, to the ſucceſſor, 
all his inconveniences had been obviated; and yet the duty 
had never, for a' moment, been levied without proper au- 


— 


- 
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of during thoſe rude ages: And as ſo complicated and jealous 
a government as the Engliſh cannot ſubſiſt without many 
ſuch refinements; it is eaſy to ſee, how favourable every 
inaccuracy muſt formerly have proved to royal autho- 
Jity, which, on all emergencies, was obliged to ſupply, 


| 

= 
thority. But contrivances of that nature were not thought | | 

| 

| 

| 


A State Trials, vol, vii, p. 216. Parl. Hiſt, vol. viii. p. a 1 Parl. 5 
Hiſt. vol. vii. p. 339, 340. 1 | | Mn | | 
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eier. by diſcretionary povter, en e of th 


poundage to Henry VIII. till the ſixth year of his reign? 


greateſt height, continued, during that while time, to levy 
theſe duties: The parliament, in their very grant, blame 


| Charles's acceſſion and his firſt parliament, he had followed 


with his conduct in this particular. But what was molt 


| be elapſed, reſerved to themſelves the power of renewing or 
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Tx parliament did not grant the duties of tonnage and 


Yet this prince, who had not then raiſed his power to its 


the merchants, who had neglected to make payment to the 
crown; and though ſome expreffions of that bill ſeem am- 
biguous and equivocal, they employ the plaineſt terms in 
calling tonnage and poundage the King's due, even before 
they were conferred on him by parliamentary authority. 
Four reigns, and above a whole century, were ſince elapſed; 
and theſe duties had ſtill been levied before they were 
voted by parliament. So long had this inaccuracy conti. 
nued, without being remarked or corrected | 


Dun that ſhort interval, which elapſed, between 
the example of his predeceſſors; and no fault was found 


remarkable in the proceedings of that houſe of commons, 
and what proved beyond controverſy, that they had ſeri- 
ouſly formed a plan for reducing their prince to dependence, 
was, that, inſtead of granting this fupply during the King's 
life, as it had been enjoyed by all his immediate prede- 
ceſſors, they voted it only for a year; and, after that ſhould _ 


refuſing the ſame conceſſion t. But the houſe of peers, who 
ſaw that this duty was now become more neceſſary than 
ever to ſupply the growing neceſſities of the crown, and 
who did not approve of this encroaching ſpirit of the com- 
mons, rejected the bill; and the diſſolution of that par- 
Lament followed ſo Gon after, that no — ſeems to 


42 


8 6 Henry VIII. cap. 14 (Journ. 5 July, 1625. 
. have 


. 


have been made for the obtaining tonnage and poundage in 
any other form *. red . OMEN 
- CHARLES, mean while, continued ſtill to levy theſe du- 
tes by his own authority; and the nation was ſo accuſtomed 
to this exertion of royal power, that no ſeruple was at firſt 
entertained of ſubmitting to it. But the fucceeding parlia- 
ment excited doubts in every one. The commons made 
there ſotne ſteps towards declaring it illegal to levy tonnage 
and poundage without conſent of parliament, and they openly 
ſhowed their . intention of employing this engine, in order 
to extort from the crown conceſſions of the moſt important 
nature. But Charles was not yet ſufficiently tamed to com- 
pliance ; and the abrupt diſſolution of that parliament, as 
above related, put an end, for the time, to their farther 
pretenſions. f | 9 
"Tax following interval, between the ſecond and third 

parliament, was diſtinguiſhed by ſo many exertions of pre- 
rogative, that men had little leiſure to attend to this affair of 
tonnage and poundage, where the abuſe of power in the 
crown might ſeem to be of a more diſputable nature. But 
after the commons, during the precedent ſeſſion, had reme- 
died all theſe grievances by means of their petition of righ 
Which was become ſo neceſſary ; they afterwards Ba 
tO take this matter into conſideration, and they ſhowed the 
lame intention, as formerly, of exacting, in return for the 
grant ' of this revenue, very large compliances on the 

of the crown. Their ſudden prorogation prevented F 25k 
from bringing their pretenſions to a full concluſion, 
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* The reaſon aſſigned by Sir Philip Warwick, p. 2. for this unuſual thea« 


fare of the commons, is, that they intended to deprive the crown of the pre- 
"ative, which it had aſſumed, of varying the rates of the impoſitions, and 
a che ſame time were reſolved to cut off the new rates laid on by James. 
Theſe were eonſidetable diminutions both of revenue and prerogative ; and 
whether they would have there ſtopt, conſidering their preſent diſpoſition, 
may appear ſomewhat uncertain, The King, it ſeems, and the lords, were 
reſolved not to truſt them; nor to render a revenue once precarious, which 


ferhaps they migkt never afterwards be able to get re-eſtabliſhed on the old 


ting. 
WHEN 
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1629. 


© Wrinn Charles opened this ſeſſion, he had foreſeen that 


the fame controverſy would ariſe ; and he therefore took 
care, very early, among many mild and reconciling expreſ- 


| ſions, to inform the commons, That he had not taken 


7 theſe duties as appertaining to his hereditary prerogative; 


6 but that it ever was, and ſtill is, his meaning to enjoy 
« thein as a gift of his people : And. that, if he had hitherto 
6 levied tonnage and poundage, he pretended to juſtify 
10 / himſelf only by the neceſſity of ſo doing, not by any 
ct right which he aſſumed u.“ This conceſſion, which pro- 
bably eeded from the King's. moderate temper, now 


freed from the impulſe of Buckingham's violent counſels, 


might have ſatisfied the commons, had they entertained no 
other view than that of aſcertaining their own rights and 
privileges. But they carried their pretenſions much higher, 
They inſiſted, as a neceſſary preliminary, that the King ſhould 
once .intirely deſiſt from levying theſe duties ; after which 


they were to take into conſideration, how far they would 


reſtore him to the poſſeſſion of a revenue, of whicli he had 


clearly diveſted himſelf. But beſides that this extreme 


openly declared, that they had, at preſent, many important 


rigour had never been exerciſed towards any of his prede- 
ceſſors, and many obvious prejudices muſt follow the in- 
termiſſion of the cuſtoms ; there were other reaſons, which 
deterred Charles from com "plying. with ſo hard a condition, 


It was probable, that the commons might, renew their for- 


mer project of making this revenue only temporary, and 
thereby reducing their prince to perpetual dependence ; they 


certainly would cut off all the new impoſitions whieh Mary |; 
. and Elizabeth, but eſpecially James, had levied, and which 
formed no deſpicable part of the public: revenue ; and they 


pretenſions, chiefly with regard to religion; and if. compli- 
- ance was refuſed, no ſupply muſt be expecbed from the 


commons, 


by! 3 Ruſhworth, vol, i, Pe 44 Parl. Hiſt. vol. viii. p. 256, 346. 
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Ir is eaſy to ſee in what an inextricable labyrinth Charles Cogn 
Was now involved. By his own conceſſions, by the general 
principles of the Engliſh government, and by the form of 162g. 
every bill which had granted this duty, tonnage and poundage | 
was derived entirely from the free gift of the people; and, 
by conſequence, might be withdrawn at their pleaſure. If 
unreaſonable in their refuſal, they ſtil refuſed nothing but 
what was their own, If public neceſſity required this ſup- 
ply, it alſo required the King's compliance with thoſe con- | 
ditions which were the price of obtaining it. Tho' the mo- | 
tive of granting it had been the enabling the King to guard | | 
the ſeas ; it did not follow, that, becauſe he guarded the ſeas, 
he was therefore entitled to this revenue, without any farther 
formality : ſince the people had till reſerved to themſelves 
the right of judging how far that ſervice merited ſuch a 
ſupply. - But Charles, notwithſtanding his public declara- 
tion, was far from aſſenting to this concluſion, in its full ex- 
tent. The plain conſequence, he ſaw, of all theſe rigours, 
and refinements, and inferences, was, that he, without any 
public neceſſity, and without any default of his own, muſt | 
of a ſudden, even from his acceſſion, become a magiſtrate | 
of a very different nature from any of his predeceſſors, and Y 
muſt fall into a total dependence on ſubjects, over whom + _ 
5 former kings, eſpecially thoſe immediately preceding, had | 
exerciſed an authority almoſt unlimited. Entangled in a | | 
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d chain of conſequences, which he could not eaſily break, | 
5 Wl he was inclined to go higher, and rather deny the firſt prin- | 
Jad ple, than admit of concluſions which to him appeared fo 
h abſurd and unreaſonable. Agreeable to the ideas hitherto 
J WW entertained both by natives and foreigners, the monarch he 
eſteemed the eſſence and ſoul of the Engliſh government; 
and whatever other power pretended to annihilate or even | 
* abridge the royal authority, muſt neceſſarily, he thought, | 
| either in its nature or exerciſe, be deemed no better than an | | 


uſurpation. Willing to preſerve the antient harmony of 4 
Vor. Vi. P the | 
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Ol = P. the conſtitution, he had ever intended to comply, as far as 
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he cafily could, with the antient forms of adminiſtration: 
But-when theſe forms appeared to him, by the inveterate 
obſtinacy of the commons, to have no other tendency than 
to diſturb that harmony, and to introduce a new conſtitu- 
tion ; he concluded, that, in this” violent ſituation, what 
was ſubordinate muſt neceſſarily yield to what was principal, 
and the privileges -of the people, for a time, give place to 
royal prerogative. From the rank of a monarch, to be de- 
graded into a ſlave of his inſolent ſubjects, ſeemed, of all 
indignities, the greateſt ; and nothing, in his judgment, 
could exceed the humiliation attending ſuch a ſtate, but the 
meanneſs of tamely ſubmitting to it, without making ſome 
efforts to preſerve the Ay IT to him by his 
predeceſſors, 


Taro! theſe, were his reflections and reſolutions before the 
parliament aſſembled, he did not immediately break with 
them, upon their delay of voting him this ſupply. He 
thought that he could better juſtify any ſtrong meaſure 
which he might afterwards be obliged to take, if he allowed 
them to carry to the utmoſt extremity their attacks upon 
is government and prerogative x. He contented himſelf, 
for the preſent, with ſoliciting the houſe by meſſages and 
ſpeeches. But the commons, inſtead of hearkening to his 
ſolicitations, proceeded to carry their cenſorial ſcrutiny into 
his management of religion ?, which was the only grier- 
ance to which they had. not as yet, by their petition of 
- Bank, applied a ſufficient remedy. 


IT was not poſſible that this century, ſo fertile in reli 
gious ſects and diſputes, could eſcape the controverſy con- 
cerning fataliſm and free-will, which, being ſtrongly inter- 

woven both with philoſophy and theology, had in all ages 
thrown every ſchool and every church into ſuch inextricabl 


=} x Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 642. 7 Idem ibid p. 651. Whitlodke 
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doubt and perplexity. The firſt reformers in England, as CH * 
in other European countries, had embraced the moſt rigid IR... 5A 
tenets of predeſtination and abſolute decrees,” and had com- 1629. 
poſed, upon that ſyſtem, all the articles of their religious 

creed, But theſe principles having met with oppoſition 

from Arminius and his ſectaries, the controverſy was ſoon 
brought into this iſland, and began here to diffuſe itſelf. 

The Arminians, finding more encouragement from the ſu- 
perſtitious ſpirit of the church than from the fanaticiſm of 

1 the puritans, gradually incorporated themſelves with the 

former; and ſome of that ſect, by the indulgence of James 

and Charles, had attained the higheſt offices and preferments 

in the hierarchy. But their ſucceſs with the public had not 


2 2 


„bern altogether anſwerable to that which they met with in 
the church and the court, Throughout the nation, they 
ſtill lay under the reproach of innovation and hereſy. The 
e 


commons now levelled againſt them their formidable cenſures, 4 
th and made them the objects of daily invective and declama- 
tion, Their protectors were ſtigmatized; their tenets can- 
re raſſed ; their views repreſented as dangerous and pernicious, 
ed To impartial ſpectators ſurely, if any ſuch had been at that 
22 time in England, it muſt have given great entertainment, to 
lf ſee a popular aſſembly, enflamed with faction and enthu- 
ſiaſm, pretend to handle queſtions, for which the greateſt 


hi philoſophers, in the tranqu illity of retreat, had never hi- 
" therto been able to find any ſatisfactory ſolution. 
" AMIDST. that complication of diſputes in which men 


were inyolved, we may obſerve, that the appellation puritan 
ſtood for three parties, which, though commonly united to- 
gether, were yet actuated by very different views and mo- 
tives, There were the ,political puritans, who maintained 
the higheſt principles of civil liberty; the puritans in diſci- 
ages pline, who were averſe to the ceremonies and epiſcopal go- 
rernment of the church; and the doctrinal puritans, who. 
Wy rigidly defended the ſpeculative ſyſtem of the firſt reformers, 
In b to all theſe ſtood the court-party, the hierarchy, 
oubt 22 and 


* 
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+ CHEF, and the Arminians ; only with this diſtinction, that the latter 


ſect, being introduced a few years before, did not as yet 


= comprehend all thoſe who were favourable to the church 


and to monarchy. But, as the controverſies on every ſub- 
ject. grew daily warmer, men united themſelves more inti- 
mately with their friends, and ſeparated themſelves wider 
from their antagoniſts; and the diſtinction gradually, be · 
came quite uni form . e eee 
Tus houſe of commons, which, like all the preceding 
ones during the reigns of James and Charles, and even of | 
Elizabeth, had been much governed by the puritanical 
party, the ught that they could not better ſerve their cauſe, 
than by ſtigmatizing and puniſhing the Arminian ſect, which, 
introducing an innovation in the church, were the leaſt fa- 
voured and leaſt powerful of all their antagoniſts. From 
this meaſure, it was eaſily foreſeen, that, beſides gratifying 
the animoſity of the doctrinal puritans, both the puritans 
in difcipline and thoſe in politics would reap conſiderable 
advantages. Land, Neile, Montague, and other biſhops, 
who. were the chief ſupporters of epiſcopal government, 
and the moſt zealous partizans of the diſcipline and cere- 
monies of the church, were all ſuppoſed to be tainted with 
Arminianiſm. The ſame men and their diſciples were the 
ſtrenuous preachers of paſſive obedience, and of entire ſub- 
miſſion to princes; and if theſe could once be cenſured, 
and be expelled the church and court, it was concluded, 
that the hierarchy would receive a mortal blow, the cere- 
monies be leſs rigidly inſiſted on, and the King, deprived 
of his moſt faithful friends, be obliged to abate thoſe high 
ms of prerogative on hich at preſent he inſiſted. 


Bur Charles, beſides a view of the political conſequences 
which mult reſult from a compliance with ſuch pretenſions, 
was ſtrongly determined, from principles' of piety and con- 
ſcience, to oppoſe a ry Neither the diſſipation incident 
to youth, nor the pleaſures attending a high fortune, had 

* | 5 
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the moſt ſincere ſentiments of religion; and that character, 
which in that religious age ought to have been of infinite 
advantage to him, proved in the end the chief cauſe of his 


ruin: Merely becauſe the religion adopted by him was not 


1029. 


of that preciſe mode and ſect which began to prevail among 


his ſubjects. His piety, tho' remote from popery, had a 
tincture of ſuperſtition in it; and, being averſe to the 
gloomy ſpirit of the puritans, was repreſented by them as 
tending towards the abominations of antichriſt. Laud alſo 
had unfortunately acquired a great aſcendant over him: 
And as all thoſe prelates, ſtruck at by the commons, were 
regarded as his chief friends and moſt favoured courtiers; 
he was reſolved not to diſarm and diſhonour himſelf, by 
abandoning them to the reſentment of his enemies. Being 
totally unprovided of military force, and finding a refractory 
independent ſpirit to prevail among the people; the moſt 
ſolid baſis of his authority, he thought, conſiſted in the 
ſupport which he received from the hierarchy. 


IN the debates of the commons, which are tranſmitted to 


us, tis eaſy to diſcern ſo early ſome ſparks of that enthu- 


ſaſtic fire, which afterwards ſet the whole nation in com- 
buſtion. One Rouſe made uſe of an alluſion, which, tho? 
very familiar, ſeems to have been borrowed from the writings 


of Lord Bacon. If a man meet a dog alone,” faid he, 


the dog is fearful, tho' never ſo fierce by nature: But, 
if the dog have his maſter with him, he will ſet upon 


that man, from whom he fled before. This ſhows, that 


% lower natures, being backed by higher, increaſe in cou- 
rage and ſtrength ; and certainly man, being backed with 
* omnipotency, is a kind of omnipotent creature. All 
things are poſſible to him that believes; and where all 
A things are poſlible, there is a kind of omnipotency. 
% Wherefore, let it be the unanimous conſent and reſolu- 
tion of us all to make a yow and covenant from hence- 
nes + forth 


* 


* 
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EHAP. «© forth to hold faſt our God and our religion; and then ſhal 


LI. 
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« we henceforth * with neden n i this 
« world *,” f 
Or RR CROMWEL., at that time a young man of no 
account in the nation, is mentioned in theſe debates, as com- 
plaining of one, who, he was told, preached flat popery *, 


 *Tis amuſing to obſerve the firſt words of this fanatical 


hypocrite correſpond ſo exactly to his character. 


Tur enquiries. and debates concerning tonnage and 
poundage went hand in hand with theſe theological or me- 
taphyſical controverſies. The officers of the cuſtom-houſe 
were ſummoned before the commons, to give an account by 
what authority they had ſeized the gootls of merchants who 
had refuſed to pay theſe duties: The barons of the exche- | 
quer were queſtioned concerning their decrees on that 


head b. The ſheriff of London was committed to the Tower 


for his activity in ſupporting the officers of the cuſtom- 
houſe : The goods of Rolles, a merchant, and member of 
the houſe, being ſeized for his refuſal to pay the duties, 
complaints were made of this violence, as if it were a breach 


of privilege c: Charles ſapported his officers in all theſe 


meaſures; and the quarrel grew every day higher between 


him and ta commons d. Mention was made in the houſe 


of impeaching Sir Richard Weſton, lord treaſurer e; and 
the King began to entertain —_ of finiſhing the ſeſſion 


by a diſſolution. 


Sin John Elliot ' framed a remonſtrance againſt levying 


tonnage and poundage without conſent of parliament, and 


offered it to the Clerk to read. It was refuſed, He read 
it himſelf, The queſtion being then called for, the ſpeaker, 
Sir John Finch, faid, That he had a command from the 


2 Ruſhworth, vol. i; p. 646, Parl. Hiſt. vol. viii. p. 260. 2 Ruſh, 


| vol. i. p. 655, Parl. Hiſt, vol. vill. P. 28g. b Ruſbworth, vol. i. 
P. 654. Parl. Hiſt, vol. viii. p. 301. © Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 633. 
g Ruſhworth, vol. i. * 658. "0 Parl, Hiſt, * viii, P · 326. 
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King. to n and to put no queſtions *, Upon which CHAP, 
be roſe and left the chair. The whole houſe was in an LI. 
uproar. The ſpeaker was puſhed back into the chair, and 1629. 
forcibly heldqp. it by Hollis and Valentine, till a ſhort re- 
monſtrance was framed, and was paſſed by acclamation ra- 
ther than / by vote. Papiſts and Arminians were there de- 
clared capital enemies. to the commonwealth. Thoſe, Who 
levied tonnage and poundage, were branded with the ſame 
epithet. And even the merchants, who ſhould voluntarily 
pay theſe duties, were denominated betrayers of Engliſh 
liberty, and public enemies. The doors being locked, the 
gentleman uſher of the houſe of lords, who was ſent by 
the King, could get no admittance till this remonſtrance 
was finiſhed; By the King's order, he took the mace from 

the table, which ended their proceedingsf, f. And a few Diſſolution 


days after the parliament was diſſolved. Soo? ag : 


Taz diſcontents of the nation ran extremely high, 2 
account of this violent rupture between the King and par- 
lament. Theſe diſcontents Charles inflamed by his affecta- 
tion of a ſeverity, which. he had not power, nor probably 
inclination, to carry to extremity. - Sir Miles Hobart, Sir 
Peter Heyman, Selden, Coriton, Long, Strode, were com- 
mitted to priſon, on account of the laſt tumult in the houſe, 
which was called ſedition S. With great difficulty, and 
after ſeveral delays; they were releaſed ; and the taw was 
generally ſuppoſed to be wreſted, in get to prolong their 
impriſonment. Sir John Elliot, Hollis, and Valentine, were 
ſummoned to their trial in the king's bench, for ſeditious 
ſpeeches and behaviour in parliament 3 but refuſing to an- 


* The King s power of adjourning, as well as proroguing the parliament, 
was ſcaree ever queſtioned. In the 19th of the late King, the judges deter- | 
mined, that the adjournment by the King kept the parliament in fatu quo 
until the next fitting ; but that then no committees were to meet: But if 
the adjournment be by the houſe, then the committees and other matters co 
continue, Parl. Hiſt, vol, v. p. 466. f Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 660, 
Whitlocke, p. 12. E Ruſh, vol. i. p. 661, 681, Parl. Hiſt, 
vol. viii, p. 354. May, p. 13. 
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2 2 ſwer before an inferior court for their conduct, as members 


of a ſuperior, they were condemned to be im priſoned dy- 


10629, ring the King's pleaſure, to find ſureties for their good be- 


haviour, and to be fined, the two former a thouſand pounds 
a. piece, the latter five hundred h. This ſentence, procured 
by the influence of the crown, ſerved only to ſhow the 
King's diſregard to the privileges of parliament, and to ac- 
quire an immenſe ſtock of popularity to the ſufferers, who 
had fo bravely, in oppoſition to arbitrary power, defended 


the liberties of their native country. The commons of 
England, tho'an immenſe body, and poſſeſſed of the greateſt 


part of the national property, were naturally ſomewhat de- 
fenceleſs; becauſe of their perſonal equality and their want 


of leaders: But the King's feverity, if theſe illegal proſe- 
cutions deſerve the name, here pointed out leaders to them, 


whoſe reſentment was inflamed, and whoſe courage was 
no- wiſe daunted, by the hardſhips which they had under- 
gy in ſo honourable a cauſe. 


8e much did theſe priſoners glory in their ſufferings, 


5 though they were promiſed liberty on that condition, 


they would not condeſcend even to preſent a petition to the 


King, expreſſing their ſorrow for having - offended himi, 


They unanimouſly. refuſed to find ſureties for their good 
behaviour; and diſdained to accept of deliverance on ſuch 
eaſy terms. Nay, Hollis was ſo induſtrious to continue his 
meritorious diſtreſs, that when one offered to bail him, he 
would not yield to the rule of court, and be himſelf bound 
with his friend. Even Long, who had actually found ſure- 
ties in the chief juſtice's' chamber, declared in court, that 


his ſureties ſhould no longer continue k. Yet becauſe Sir 


John Elliot happened to die while in cuſtody, a great cla- 
mour was raifed againſt the adminiſtration ; and he was 
univerſally regarded as a martyr to the liberties of England. 


h Ruſhworth, vol, i, p. 684, 691. i Whitlocke, p. CH k Ken- , 
bet, vol. Ul. p. 49. I Ruſhworth, vol. v. p. 440. 
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HAP. LI. 
Peace with Nag. Ph with Shain,——State 
of the court and miniſtry. —— Charafer of the 
Queen. —— Strafford,—— Laud,—— Innovations 
in the church, — Irregular levies of money.—— 
Severities in the ſtar- chamber and high commiſſion. 
—=—Ship- money. Trial of Hamòden. 


FF\HERE now opens to us a new ſcene, Charles, na- 
T turally diſguſted with parliaments, was reſolved not 
to call any more, till he ſhould ſee greater indications of 
a compliant diſpoſition in the nation. Having loſt his great 
favourite, Buckingham, he became his own miniſter ;- and 
never afterwards repoſed in any one ſuch unlimited confi- 
dence. As he chiefly follows his own genius and diſpoſi- 
tion, his meaſures are henceforth leſs raſh and haſty ; tho? 


the general tenor of his adminiſtration ſtill wants ſomewhat 


of being intirely legal, and more of being intirely prudent. 


We ſhall endeavour to exhibit a juſt idea of the events 


which followed for ſome years ; ſo far as they regard foreign 
affairs, the ſtate of the court, and the government of -the 
nation. The incidents are neither numerous nor illuſtrious; 
but the knowlege of them is neceſſary for underſtanding the 
ſubſequent tranſactions, which are ſo memorable. 


CARL ES, deſtitute of alt ſupply, was obliged from ne- 
ceſſity to embrace a meaſure, which onght to have been the 
reſult of reaſon and ſound policy : He made peace with the 
two crowns, againſt whom he had hitherto waged a war, 
which was entered upon without neceſſity, and was con- 
ducted without glory. Notwithſtanding the diſtracted and 
e condition of England, no attempt was made, either 
by 


1629. 
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by France or Spain, to invade their enemy ; nor did they 
entertain any farther project, than to defend themſelves 
againſt the feeble and ill-concerted ,expeditions of that king- 
dom. Pleaſed that the jealouſies and quarrels between King 
and parliament had diſarmed fo formidable a power, they 
carefully avoided” any enterprize which might, rouſe either 
the terror or anger of the Engliſh, and diſpoſe them to do- 


-meſtic union and ſubmiſſion. © The endeavours to regain 
the good-will of the nation were carried ſo far by the king 


Peace with 
France an! 
Spain, 


April 14- 


of Spain, that he generouſly releaſed and ſent home all the 
Engliſh priſoners taken in, the expedition againſt - Cadiz, 
The example was imitated by France, after the retreat of 
the Engliſh from the iſle of Rhe. When princes were in 
ſuch diſpoſitions, and had ſo few pretenſions on each other, 


it could not be difficult to conclude a peace. The treaty 


1630. 
Nov. 5. 


was firft ſigned with France . The ſituation of the King's 
affairs did not intitle him to demand any conditions for the 
hugonots, and they were abandoned to the will of their ſo- 
vereign. Peace was afterwards concluded with Spain; 
where no conditions were made in favour of the Palatine, 
except that Spain promiſed in general to uſe her good offices 


for his reſtorationd. The influence of theſe two wars on 


domeſtic affairs, and on the diſpoſitions of King and people, 
was of the utmoſt conſequence: But no alteration was made 
by them on the foreign intereſts of the kingdom. 


NoTHING more happy can be imagined than the ſitua- 
tion . Which England then ſtood with regard to foreign 
affairs. Europe was divided between the rival families of 
Bourbon and Auſtria, whoſe oppoſite intereſts, and ſtil 
more their mutual jealouſies, iecured the tranquillity of this 
iſland. Their forces were ſo nearly counterpoiſed, that no 
apprehenſions were entertained of any event which could 


ſuddenly diſturb the balance of power between them. The 


2 Ruſh,yol, ii, p. 23, 24. 


b Idem ibid, p. 75, Whitlocke, 
t. 14. Wo” . 


Spaniſh 
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Spaniſh monarch, deemed the moſt powerful, lay at greateſt ex ap, 
_ diſtance; and the Engliſh, by that means, poſſeſſed the III. 
advantage of being engaged by political motives into a more W 
intimate union and confederacy with the neighbouring po- 
tentate. The diſperſed ſituation of the Spaniſh dominions 
rendered the naval power of England very formidable to 
them, and kept that empire in continual dependence. France, 
more vigorous and more compact, was every day riſing in 
policy and diſcipline; and reached at laſt an equality of 
power with the houſe of Auſtria: But her progreſs, ſlow 
and gradual, left it ſtill in the power of England, by a 
timely interpoſal, to check her ſuperiority. And thus 
Charles, could he have avoided all diſſenſions with his own 
ſubjects, was in a ſituation to make himſelf be courted and 
reſpected by every power in Europe; and, what has ſcarce 
erer ſince been attained by the princes of this iſland, he 
could either be active with dignity, or neutral with ſecu- 
rity, | 1 7 
| ANEUTRALITY was embraced by the King; and, du- 
ring the reſt of his reign, he ſeems to have little regarded 
foreign affairs, except ſo far as he was engaged by honour, 
and by friendſhip for his ſiſter and the Palatine, to endea- 
vour the procuring ſome relief for that unhappy family. He 
joined his good offices to thoſe of France, and mediated a 
peace between the kings of Sweden and Poland, in hopes of 
engaging the former to embrace the protection of the op- 
preſſed proteſtants in the empire. This was the famous 
Guſtavus, whoſe heroic genius, ſeconded by the wiſeſt po- 
licy, made him in a little time the moſt diſtinguiſhed mon- 
arch of the age, and rendered' his country, formerly. un- 
known and neglected, of great weight in the balance of 
Europe. To encourage and aſſiſt him in his projected in- 
vaſion of Germany, Charles agreed to furniſh him with ſix 
thouſand men; but, that he might preſerve the appearance 
of neutrality, he made uſe of the Marquis of Hamilton's 
| | name, 
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CHAP! name, a nobleman allied to the crown ©. Hamilton ner 


"Bar: 


1630. 


into an engagement with Guſtavus; and, inliſting theſe 


troops in England and Scotland at Charles's expence, he 
landed them in the Elbe. The deciſive battle of Leipſic 
was fought ſoon after; where the conduct of Tilly and 
the valour of the imperialiſts, were overcome by the ſupe- 
rior conduct of Guſtavus and the ſuperior valour of the 
Swedes. What remained of this hero's life was one conti- 


nnued ſeries of victory, for which he was leſs beholden to 


fortune, than to thoſe perſonal endowments which he de- 
rived from nature and from induſtry. That rapid progreſs 
of conqueſt, which we ſo much admire in antient hiſtory, 


was here renewed in modern annals ; and without that 


cauſe, to which, in former ages, it had ever been owing: 
Military nations were not now engaged againſt an undiſci- 


plined and unwarlike people; nor heroes {et in oppoſition 


to cowards, The veteran troops of Ferdinand, conducted 
by the moſt celebrated generals of the age, were foiled in 


| every encounter, and all Germany was over · run in an inſtant 


by the victorious Swede. But by this extraordinary and 
unexpected ſucceſs of his ally, Charles failed of the purpoſe 


for which he framed the alliance, Guſtavus, clated by pro- 


ſperity, began to form more extenſive plans of ambition; 


. and in freeing Germany from the yoke of Ferdinand, he in- 


tended to reduce it to ſubjection under his own. - He re- 
fuſed to reſtore the Palatine to his principality, except on con 
ditions which would have kept him in total dependence. 


And thus the negotiation was protracted; till the battle of 
Lutzen, where the Swediſh monarch periſhed in the midſt 
eee ane - Which he n over his ene- 


mies. 4 
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to them; nor be henceforth interrupted in our account of CHAP. 


Charles's court and kingdoms. 


huſband, an indulgent father, a gentle maſter, a ſtedfaſt 
friend; to all theſe eulogies, his conduct in private life 
fully intitled him. As a monarch too, in the exterior quali- 
ties, he excelled ; in the eſſential, he was not defective. His 


addreſs and manner, tho* perhaps inclining a little towards 


ſtatelineſa and formality, in the main correſponded to his high 
rank, and gave grace to that reſerve and pravity which were 


natural to him. The moderation and equity, which ſhone 


forth in his temper, ſeemed to ſectite him againſt raſh and 
dangerous enterprizes : The good ſenſe, which he diſplayed 

in his diſcourſe and converſation; feemed to warrant his ſuc- 
ceſs in every reaſonable undertaking. - Other endowments 
likewiſe he enjoyed, which, in a private gentlemati, would 


have been highly ornamental, and which, in a great mon- 


arch, might have proved extremely uſeful to his people. 
He was poſſeſſed of an excellent taſte in all the fine arts; 
and the love of painting was in ſome degree his favourite 
paſſion. Learned beyond what is common in princes,” he 
was a good judge of writing in others, and poſſeſſed, him- 
ſelf, no mean talent in compoſition. In any other age or 
nation, this monarch had been ſecure of a proſperous and 
a happy reign. But che high idea of his own authority, 
with which he had been imbued, made him incapable of 
giving way to the {ſpirit of liberty which began to prevail 
among his ſubjects. His politics were not ſupported with 
ſuch vigour and forefight as might enable him to ſubdue 
their privileges, and maintain his prerogative at the high 
pitch to which it had been raiſed. -- And above all, the ſpirit 
of enthuſiaſm, being univerſally diffuſed over the nation, 
diſappointed all the views of human prudence, and dif- 


turbed 


— 

Wen we confider Charles as preſiding in his court, as 193% | 
aſſociated with his family, it is difficult to imagine a cha- court and 
rafter at once more teſpectable and more amiable. A kind mizifiry. 


* 
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CHAP. turbed the operation of evel motive which uſually ine. 


Bu'T the misfortunes, produce by theſe coi were 
yet remote. Charles now enjoyed himſelf in the full exer- 
ciſe of his authority, in a ſocial intercourſe with his friends 
and courtiers, and in a moderate uſe of thoſe pleaſures 
which he moſt affected. 


Charafter of AFTER the death of Buckingham, who had ſomewhat 
_ the Queen. alienated Charles from the Queen, ſhe is to be conſidered 


as his chief friend and favourite. That ruſtic contempt | 
of the fair ſex, which James affected, and which, baniſh- 
ing them from his court, made it reſemble more a fair or 
an exchange, than the ſeat of a great prince, was very wide 
of the diſpoſition of this monarch. But tho full of com- 
plaiſance to the whole ſex, Charles reſerved all his paſſion 
for the Queen, to whom he attached himſelf with unſhaken 
fidelity and confidence. By her ſenſe and fpirit, as well ag 
by her beauty, ſhe juſtified the fondneſs of her huſband; 
tho? it is allowed, that, being ſomewhat of a paſſionate 
temper, ſhe precipitated him into haſty and imprudent coun- 
ſels. Her religion likewite, to which ſhe was much ad- 
dicted, muſt be regarded as a great misfortune; ſince it 
augmented the jealouſy which prevailed againſt the court, 
and engaged her to procure for the catholics ſome in- 

| dulgences which were generally diſtaſteful to the nation *, 


Ix the former ſituation of the Engliſh government, . 
the ſovereign was in a great meaſure independent of his ſub · 
jects, the King choſe his miniſters, either from perſonal 
| favour, or from an opinion of their ability; without any 

regard to their parliamentary intereſt or talents. It has 
ſince been the maxim of princes, where ever popular leaders 
encroach too much on royal authority, to confer offices on 

them; in expectation that they will afterwards become 


© May, p. 21. — 
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CHARLES LL ds 
more careful not to diminiſh that power which has become 


their own. Theſe politics were now embraced by Charles: 
a ſure proof that a ſecret revolution had happened in the 1636. 


conſtitution, and had neceſſitated the prince to adopt new 
maxims of government. But the views of the King were 
at this time ſo repugnant to thoſe of the puritans, that the 
leaders, whom he gained, loſt from that moment all intereſt 
with their party, and were even purſued as traitors, with 


implacable hatred and reſentment, This was the caſe with Strafford. 


Sir Thomas Wentworth, whom the King created, firſt a 
baron, then a viſcount, and afterwards earl of Strafford ; 
made him preſident of the council of York, and Lord * 
puty of Ireland; and regarded him as his chief miniſter and 

counſellor. By his eminent talents and abilities, Strafford 
merited all the confidence which the King repoſed in Him: 
His character was ſtately and auſtere ; more fitted to pro- 
cure eſteem than love: His fidelity to his maſter was un- 
ſhaken ; but as he now employed all his counſels to ſupport 
the-prerogative which he had formerly bent all his endea- 
- vours to diminiſh, his virtue ſeems not to have been intirely 
pure, but to have been ſuſceptible of ſtrong impreſſions 
from private intereſt and ambition. Sir Dudley Digges was 
about the ſame time created maſter of the rolls: Noy, at- 
torney- general: Littleton, ſollicitor- general. All theſe had 
been likewiſe parliamentary leaders; and were men very 
eminent in their profeſſion # . 


In all ecleſiaſtical affairs, and even in many civil, Laud, Laud, 


. biſhop of London, had great influence on the King, This 
man was virtuous, if ſeverity of manners alone and abiti- 
nence from pleaſure could deſerve that name. He was 
learned, if polemical knowlege could intitle him to that 
praiſe. He was diſintereſted, but with unceaſing induſtry 
he ſtudied to exalt the prieſtly and prelatical character, which 
was his own. His Zeal” a8 onrekeating 1 in the cauſe of reli- 


t Sir EA. Wake p. Fo :Þ n p. 13. May, p. 20. 
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| CAPs f gion ; that 1 is, in umpoling, .by the moſt rigorous meaſures 


his on tents and pious ceremonies on the obſtfinate 


ez Who had profanely dared to oppoſe him, In profecy 
tion of” Bis holy purpoles, he overlooked e every | human con- 
ſideration; or, i in other words, the heat and indiſcretion 
of his temper made him negle&t the views of prugence and 
rules of good manners. He was in this reſpect happy, that 4 
all his enemĩes were alſo imagined by him the declared ene· 
mies to] loyalty and true piety, and that every exerciſe of | 
his revenge, by that means, became in his eyes a merit and 
a virtue. This was the man who acquired ſo great an 
aſcendant over Charles, and who led him, by the facility of 
his temper, into a conduct which bored 1o OF: to bim- 
ſelf, and fo his kingdoms. | 1 Loeb ao bel 


| 1 Tas humour of the nation ran at ** time e 
church. treme oppaſite to ſuperſtition; and it was with difficulty 
that the antient ceremonies, to which men had been accuf- 
tomed, and which had been ſanctiſied by the practice of 

the firſt reſormers, could be, retained in divine ſervice: 
Yet was this the time which Land choſe for the introduction 
of new ceremonies and obſervances. Beſides that theſe were 
ſure to diſpleaſe as innovations, there lay; in the opinion of 
: the public, another very forcible objection againſt them. 
Laud, and the other prelates who embraced his meaſures, 
were generally well inſtructed in ſacred antiquity, and had 
any all. thoſe religious {ſentiments which prevailed during 
the fourth and fifth centuries; hen the chriſtiza church, 
as is. well known, was already ſunk into thoſe perſtitions 
which were afterwards continued and augmented by the po- 
licy of Rome. The revival, therefore, of the ideas and 
practices of that age could not fail of giving the Engliſh 
Faith and liturgy ſome reſemblance to the catholic: ſuperſti - 
tion, which the kingdom in general, and the puritans in 
particular, held in the greateſt horror and deteſtation. Men 


ao were hs to think, all, without ſome ſecret purpole, 
* 
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ſuch inſignificant obſervances would not be impoſed with CHAP. | 
ſuch unrelenting zeal on the refractory ſpirit of the nation 
and that Laud's ſcheme was to lead back the Engliſh, by 53% 
gradual ſteps, do the religion of their anceſtors. They 
conſidered not, that the very inſignificancy of theſe cere- 
monies recommended them to the ſuperſtitious prelate, and 
made them appear the more peculiarly facred and religious, 
that they. could ſerve no other purpoſe. Nor was the re- 
ſemblance to the Romiſh ritual any objection, but rather a 
merit, with Land and his brethren; who bore a much 

ter kindneſs to the W as they called her, 
than to the ſectaries and preſbyterians, and frequently re- 
commended her as a true chriſtian church; an appellation 
which they refuſed, or at leaſt ſcrupled, to the others b. 80 
opetily were theſe tenets eſpouſed, that not only the dif- 
contented puritans believed the church of England to, be 
relapſing faſt into Romiſh ſuperſtition : The court of Rome 
Itſelf entertained hopes of regaining its authority in this 
iſland ; and, in order to forward Laud's good intentions, an 
offer was twice made him, in private, of a cardinal's hat, 
which he declined accepting i. His anſwer was, as he ſays - 
himſelf, That ſemet hing dwelt within him, which would not 
fufer his compliance, till Rome war other than it is*. 


A cov lady, daughter of the Earl of Devonſhire, 
having turned catholic, was aſked by Laud the reaſons of 
her converfion. *Tis- chiefly, ſaid ſhe, becauſe I hate to 
travel in a crowd, The meanitg of this expreflion being 
demanded, the replied, I perceive your Grace and many 
others are making haſte to Rome; and therefore, in order 
o prevent my being crowded, I have gone before you. le 
muſt be confeſſed, that, tho' Laud deſerved not the appel · 
lation of papiſt, the genius of his religion was, tho in a 
6 degren n ſane with that of the Romiſh : The 


h May, p. 25. 1 138 vol. ii. p. 190. Welwood, 2. 61. 
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fame obo reſ pect was exacted to the gacer dot hb 


— racter, the ſame ſubmiſſion required to the crecds and de. 
2 crees of ſynods and councils, the fame pomp and ceremony 


was affected in worſhip, and the ſame ſuperſtitious regard 
to days, poſtures, meats, and veſtments. No wonder; there. 
fore, that this prelate was, every-where, among the puri - 
tans, regarded with horror, as the forerunner: of anti- 
chriſt. I „ no 104 y 

As a ſpecimen of the new ceremonies to Which Laud 
facrificed his own quiet and that of the nation, it may not 
| be amiſs to relate thoſe which he was accuſed of employing 
in the conſecration of St. Catherine's church, and which 
were the obje& of ſuch, general ſcandal and offence, - 


Ox the biſhop's approach to the weſt door of the church, 

a loud voice cried, Open, open, ye everlaſting doors, that 
the king of glory may enter in! Immediately the doors of 
the church flew open, and the biſhop entered. Falling 
upon his knees, with eyes elevated and arms expanded, he 
uttered theſe words: This place is holy; the ground is haly : 
In the name 7 the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, 1 Froncunce 
it Holy. 


GoING towards the chancel, he ſeveral times took up 
from the floor ſome of the duſt, and threw it in the air, 
When he approached, with his attendants, near to. the 

communion- table, he bowed frequently towards it: And on 

their return, they went round the church, repeating as they 
marched along, ſome of the pſalms : And then ſaid a form 
of prayer, which concluded with theſe words : We conſe- 
orate this church, and ſeparate it unto thee as holy ground, 
not to be profaned any more to common uſes. 


' AFTER this, the biſhop, ſtanding near the communion- 
table, ſolemnly pronounced many imprecations upon ſuch 
as ſhould afterwards pollute that holy place by muſters of 


ſoldiers, or keeping in it profane law-courts, or carrying 
| burthens 
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burthens theo it. On the concluſſon of every, cm curſe, he ang 

bowed towards the eilt, and cried, Let all the fe HAY eee 

AMERs Dat g f AI. 5h elionucoe Hot >hogr} to #2915 9 
TR imprecations being all ſo piouſiy fidiſhedꝭ there 

ward poured / out a number of bleſſings. upon ſuch. as had 

any hand in framing and building that ſacred and beautiful 

edifice, and on ſuch as had given, or ſhould hereafter give 

to it, any chalices, plate, ornaments, or utenſils. At'evety 

benediction, he in like manner bowed, towards the Pens 

oak Let all the peaple Jay, n.. tos} 
Tux ſermon ſucceeded ;' after which; the bilbop conſe 

trated and admiaiſtered W e tay in e pes 

manner M (ih os 2 þ not 10 Po aft grow 
As he approached the con he made many 

lowly reverences.: And coming up to chat part of the table 

where the bread and wine lay, he bowed feven. times. 

After the reading of many prayera, he approached. the ſa- 

cramental elements, and ;gently lifted up the corner of the 

| napkin, in Which the bread was laid. When be beheld 

the bread; he. ſuddenly let fall, the napkin, flew. back. a ſtep 

or two, bowed three ſeveral times towards the bread z then 

F e near again, opened the napkin, and howed : 23 be. 


i 50 be Wat his hand, on the 6 p. which 12 a _ 
all o of win 2% let go the cup, fell 
| thrice towarc 8 it. | He a pd again; J 


and lifting cover, ed into the cup. Seeing the 
wine, he 4 2 75 ſtarted back, and btb. be- 
fore. Then be received the facrament, and { gave it to others. 
And many prayers being ſaid, the ſolemnity of the conſe- 
cration ended. The walls _ floor and roof of the fabric 
Vere then ſuppoſcc to be ache holy'®, . ei 93TAA 
nog RDO ent 11G ine HUE 
k . ii. p. 76, 77. wares 27%. Frans p. 286. 
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4 EH a p. OnDERs Were given, and rigorouſly inſiſted on, that the | 
; | communion-table ſhould be removed from the middle of the 
1630. area; where it hitherto ſtood in all churches, except in ca- 
thedrals l. It was placed in the eaſt end, railed in, and de. 
nominated an ALTAR ; as the clergyman, who officiated, 
received commonly the appellation of PRIEST. Tis not 
eaſy to imagine the diſcontents excited by this un 
and the ſuſpicions which it gave riſe to. 10010 
Tux kneeling at the altar; and the uſing of copes, 2 
fpecies of embroidered veſtment, in adminiſtering the ſacra- 
ment, were alſo known to be great objects of ſcandal, as 
being popiſh- practices; But the oppoſition rather increaſed 
than abated the zeal of the prelate, for the introduction of 
theſe habits and ceremonies. 18h oT 
AlL. kinds of ornament, eſpecially pictures, were oY 
ſary for, ſupporting that mechanical devotion, which was 
propoſed, to be raiſed in this model of religion: But as 
| =: theſe had been ſo much employed by the church of Rome, 
and had given riſe to ſo much ſuperſtition or What the pu- 
ritans called idolatry; it was impoſſible to introduce them 
into Engliſh churches, without exciting the maſt general 
murmurs and; gomplaings.- But Laud, poſſeſſed -of' preſent 
authority, perſiſted in his purpoſe, and made ſeveral at. 
tempts towards acquiring theſe. ornaments. Some of the 
pictures, introduced by him, were ; alſo; found, upon in- 
quiry, to be the very ſame which might be met with in 
the maſs book. The crucifix too, that eternal conſolation 
of All pious catholics, and terror to. all ſound proteſtants, 
was not forgot on this gecaſion ., e 
Ie. was much remarked, that Sherfiekl, the recorder of 
Saliſbury, Was tried in the ſtartchamber, for. Having broke, 
contrary to the biſhop of Saliſbury's expreſs — 
" pints "window of St. Edmond's church in that Cit . 
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h RLE „„ 
, that he had deſtroyed theſe monuments of ido- CHAP. 
latry;, But for this effort of his zeal, he was fined 500 , 1 
pounds, removed from his office, condemned to make a 1630. 
pablis acknowlegement, and be bound to his good beha - 
viour Ae 


Nor only ſuch of the Fra as neglected to obſerve 
every ceremony, were ſuſpended and deprived by the high- 
commiſſion court : Oaths were, by many of the biſhops, 
impoſed, on the churchwardens; and they were ſworn to 
inform againſt any one who acted contrary to the eccleſiaſti - 
cal canons o. Such a meaſure, though practiſed during 
the reign of Elizabeth, gave much offences; as reſembling 
too nearly the practice of the Romiſh inquiſition. 
To ſho the greater alienation from the churches reformed 
after the preſbyterian model, Laud adviſed, that the diſci- 
pline and worſhip of the church ſhould be impoſed on the 
Engliſh regiments and trading companies abroad v. All 
foreigners of the Dutch and Walloon congregations were 
commanded to attend the eſtabliſhed church; and indulg- a 
ence was granted to none after the children of the firſt denĩ- 
zens %, Scudamore too, the king's ambaſſador at Paris, 1 
had orders to withdraw himſelf from the communion of the | 
hugonots. Even men of ſenſe were apt to blame this con- 
duct, not only becauſe it gave offence in England, but be- 
cauſe, in foreign countries, it loſt the crown the advantage 
of being conſidered as the head and ſupport of the re- 
formation. 


Ox pretence of * diſputes, orders were iſued 
from the council, forbidding, on both ſides, all preaching, 
and printing with regard to the controverted points of pre- 
deſtination and free-will. But it was complained of, and 
3 with reaſon, that the impartiality was altogether 


a Ruſh, vol, i, p. 182. state Trials; vol. v. p. 46. Franklyn, p. p. 410, 
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SOA. CHAP. confined-to the orders, Litas the webif them, was 
— only meant againſt the calviniſts. F- 391557. 959 554 W l 


1630. 


Ax return for Charles's indulgence towards the ckujch, 
- Lavd and His followers took care to magnify, on every oc- 
caſioh; che regal authority, and to treat, with the utmoſt 
difdzin! or deteſtation; all - puritanical preten ſions to a free 
and independent conſtitution. But while theſe prelates 
were ſo liberal in raiſing the croun at the expence of pub- 


lic! liberty; they made no ſeruple of incroaching, them- 


ſelves; on the royal rights the moſt inconteſtable; in order 


to exalt the hierarchy, and procure to their o order do- 
minion and independence. All the doctrines which the 
Romiſh church had borrowed from | ſome of the fathers, 
and which freed the ſpiritual from ſubordination, to the 
civil power, were now adopted by the church of England, 
and-interwoven/ with her political and, religious tenets. A 


divine and apoſtolical charter was inſiſted on, preferably to 
a legal and parliamentary one. The ſacerdotal character 
Was magnified as ſacred and indefeizable : All right to ſpi- 


ritual authority, or even to private judgment; in ſpiritual 
ſubjects, was tefuſed to profane laymen: Eccleſiaſtical 
courts were held by the biſnops in their own name, without 
any notice taken of the King's authority: And Charles, tho 
extremely jealous of every claim in popular aſſemblies, ſeemed 
rather to encourage than repreſs thoſe encroachments of his 
clergy. Having felt ſome ſenſible inconveniences from the 


| independent ſpirit of parliaments, he attached himſelf i in- 
tirely to thoſe who! profeſſed. a devoted obedience to his 


crown and perſon; nor did he foreſee, that the eccleſiaſtical 


power which he exalted, not admitting of any preciſe 


boundary, might in time become more dangerous to public 


peace, and no len wal. 0 regal prexagative than M 


Bey 14T 
So early as the coronation, Zend was the perſon, * 


| vg to general ren who Mien 2 N which, 


idee, p24. . 
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though overlooked by Charles, made a deep impreſſion on CHAP. 
many of the byeſtanders. After the uſual ceremonies, _ = 
theſe words were recited to the King: Stand and hold 1630. 
« faſt, from heneeforth, the. place to which you have | 
«been heir by the fucceſſion of your forefathers, being 

& now delivered to you by the authority of Almighty God, 
„and by the hands of us and all the biſhops and ſeryants 

« of God. And, as you ſee the clergy to come nearer 
the altar than others, ſo remember, that, in all places 
«convenient, you give them greater honour ; that the 

© Mediator of God and man may eſtabliſh you on the 

© kingly throne, to be a mediator. betwixt the-elergy and 
the laity; and that you may reign for ever with Jeſus - 

© Chriſt, the King of kings, and Lord of lords. 

Tux principles, which exalted prerogative, were not 

entertained by the King, merely as foft and agreeable'to 

his royal ears: They were alſo put in practice during all 

the time that he ruled without parliaments. Tho' frugal 

and regular in his expences, he wanted money for tho 
fapport af government; and he levied it, either by the 
revival of obſolete laws, or by violations, ſame more open, 

ſome more diſguiſed, of the privileges of the nation. Tho- 
humane and gentle in his temper, he gave way to ſeverities 

in the ſtar- chamber and high-commiſhon, which ſeemed 
neceſfary, Tn order to ſupport the preſent model of admi- 
niſtration, And repreſs the riſttig/ ſpirit of liberty through» 
but the kingdom. Under theſe two heads, may be reduced 

all the remarkable tranſactions of this reign, during ſome 
years: För, in peaceable and proſperous times, where a 
neutrality in foreign affairs is obſerved, ſcarce any thing 

Is remarkable, bur what is, in ſome degree, blamed, or 
blameable. And, leſt the hope of relief or protection 

from parliament might encourage oppoſition, Charles iſſued 

a OR. in which he declared, 1 ens 
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CHAP * a ve feveral ill ends, the calling again of a parliament i is 

==> 55 divulged ;;thqugh his Majeſty has ſhown, by frequent 

rs © mexting With his people, his love ta the uſe of ,parlia- 

ments: Vet the, late abuſe. having, for the preſens, 

5 driven bim unwillingly, out of. that courſe; he will ac- 

, count it preſumption f for any one to preſcribe” to hin 

oo any time for the calling that aſſembly i. This was ge · 

nerally conſtrued as a declaration, that, during this reign, 

no more parliaments were intended to be ſummoned u. 

And every 8 7 of the King confirmed a ſulpiciqu, fo 
diſagrecable to the generality; « of the people. 


Irregular TONNAGE and poundage were continued to be levied by 
— che royal authority alone. The former arbitrary impoli. 
„ 1 Ry ſtill exacted. Even new en, were a 


n. feyeral kinds of merchandize” 33 wh 


5 "IHE cuſtom-houſe, [officers received: 50 frank the 
council to enter into any houſe, warehouſe, or cellar; to 
karch, any trunk or cheſt; and to break any bulk what- 
ever; in default of the payment of cuſtoms x. 
I order to exercifs the militia, and keep them in good 
order, each county, by an edict of the council, was aſſeſſed 


in a certain ſum, for the entertainment of I 
appointed for that ſeryibenr, 7 Boſton ove ohh 


ComPos1T1ONs were openly made with Hala and 
the popiſh religion became. 2 regular part of the revenue. 
This, Was all the perſecution, which it underwent n 
the reign,of Charles . nan N \ 

(A: COMMISSION was granted. for pes N with aach 
a 105 were poſſeſſed of crown: lands upon defective titles ; 

| andi on this ee, dme mongy was exacted from tg 


. 


people Lek. 20 4244 
v7 nn gibi od | 
k parliam. Hiſt. vel. viii, p. 359. Ruſtworth, vol. it, p. 3 1 cu. 
| - : "wind 1. p. 4. May, p. 14.  wRuſ vol. ii. p. 8. May, 
* Ruſh, ibid. p. 9. Idem ibid. p. 10. f 2 Ken 


fa, . 11, 12, 13. * kiem ibid, v. 49; 
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enn was a law of Edward II.. „That yy as CH 
poſſeſſed of twenty pounds à a year in ad, G e be 6b. tt 
liged; "when ſummoiied; to appear and tb recelſe the order E 
of 'knightHobd: - | TWHit} hs. "at that time , partly by 

the change" of | of deheominafidu, partly by "that 1 in fe value of 
money, were equivalent to 200, in the fixte 1 fo ſeven; 


a bentuly; and it feemed' juft, (5D ing ſhould . 
not inſiſt ſtrictiy on the letter of the law, and « oblige peop! 6 
of ſo ſmall” revenue to accept of that expenlive honour, 
Edward'VI. f, and Queen Elizabeth t, who had, both of 
them made uſe” of this expedient for raiſing money, had 
ſimmoned only thoſe poſſeſſed of forty pounds 1 a year and 
upwards to receive Eulghthood, or compound for their ne- 
glect; and Charles Tmitated their example, in granting the 
{fame indulgence, Commiſſi oners were appointed for fixing 
the rates of compoſition; and inſtructions were given ta 
theſe commiſſioners, not to accept of a leſs ſum than would 
have been due by the perſon, upon a tax of three ſubſi dies 
and a half *, Nothing proves more plainly, how ill- diſpoſed 
the people were to the meaſures of the crown; than to ob- 
ſerve that they loudly complained of an expedient founded 
on poſitive ſtatute, and warranted by ſuch recent precedents- 
The law was pretended to be obſolete ; tho only one on 
had interyened ſince the laſt execution oY Id: 0221 


\ Bakxnanp,efturer of St. Sepulchre's, London, had this Sereritie of 
expreſſion in his prayer before ſermon; Lard, open the _ 
of the Queen's Majeſty, that ſbe may ſee Jeſus Chriſt, 7 en and high 
he bas pierced with her infidelity, ſuperſtition, and idolatry, nn 
- He was queſtioned in the high commiſſion court for this 
inſult on the queen; but, upon his ſubmiſſion; diſmiſſed e. 
Leighton, who had wrote libels againſt the King, the 
Queen, , the W and the whole adminiſtration, was 


2 
? rift Pl 0 vc ? 


, . + Rymer, tom. xv. p. val 42 
493, 504. „Ruf. W P. 20 77 72. May, 5. 16. 
abi * p. **. ky 


* 8 condemned 
: a 9 41 p 


= 
562. 
ſufferings, who courted perſecution, and braved authority: 


x63r, 


tax, which: of Itſelf,” was "Ge" to no objection; but Was 
Pt; moft dangerous conſequence, when Sade as ar- 
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condemned by a very ſeyere, if not a. cruel, ſentence ; buy 
\ the execution of it was ſuſpended | for ſome time, in expecta. 
tion of his ſubmiſſion 5. All the ſeverities, indeed, of this 
reign, were exerciſed againſt thoſe who triumphed in their 


And, on that account, their puniſhment may be deemed the 
more juſt, but the leſs prudent. To have neglected them 


intirely, Had it been conſiſtent with order and public ſafety, 


had been the wiſeſt meaſure which could have been em- 
braced; as perhaps it had been the moſt ſevere: TRI 
_ could have ey INE on R . 
121 ο 2 gʃ pl ATED 1 1qO 30 meth [107 

"Is daes to gratty gs dag An a age fabric, 
ſubſcriptions were ſet on foot, for the repairing and rebuild. 
ing St. Paul's; and the King, by his countenance and ex- 
ample,” encouraged this laudable undertaking a. By order 
of the! privy-council, St. Gregory's church was removed, 
as an impediment to the project of extending and 'beautify- 
ing the cathedral.” Some houſes and ſhops likewiſe were 
pulled down; and compenſation was made to the proprit · 
tors e. As there was no immediate proſpect of aſſembling 
a parliament, ſuch acts of power in the King became ne- 
ceſſary; and in no former age would the People have en- 
tertained unyfſcruple with regard to them. It muſt be re- 
marked, that the puritans were extremely averſe to the 


raiſing this ornament᷑ to the capital. Te en as they 


pretended, of popiſti ſuperſtition Sin bo g= bar ſimon 
AN office Was erected for tlie ſeating i elta! A new 


Ws, 


TROAT- DAS . 


eo.) 
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bitrary and illegal *, A 
non 3119791: 4U7 Tit 10 25 of 


BY Mod POLIES. were. ceyiv ved; a ; „a8 > oppreſlive n method $ E. 
vying taxes, being unlimited 28 well as deſtructire of in 


3 Keanet' 7 compleat hiſtory, vol. iii. p. 60, Whitlocke, p. 1 Fe F Idem, 
5. 7. © Ruſh; vol, * p. 83, 895 96. 207, 462, 718. hy Idem 
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. The laſt parliament of James, which aboliſhed © WAP: 
| monopolies, . had left a very equitable exception in favour of 3 
new. inventions ; z and on pretence of theſe, and of erecting 1631. 
new. companies and corporations, Was this grievance now 
renewed. The manufacture of ſoap was given to a com-- 

pany, who paid a, ſum for their patent ?. Leather, falt, 

and many other. commodities, gven down, to linen rags, Were 
likewiſe, put under reſtrictionss | 
Its affirmed by, Clarendon, that ſo, litle * was 

2 from theſe projects, that of 200,000 pounds levied 

from the people, ſcarce 1500 came into the King's coffers. 

Tho' we, ought not to ſuſpect the noble hiſtorian, of exag- 
gerations to the diſadyantage of Charles's meaſures; this 

fact, it muſt he owned, appears incredible. The fame au; 

thor adds, that the King's intention was to teach his ſubjects 

how unthrifty a thing it was to refuſe reaſonable ſupplies to 

the crown. An imprudent project! to offend a whole na- 

tion, under the. view of puniſhment.; and to hope, by acts 

of violence, to break their refractory ſpirits, without 1 
n of any forces to n. en 10 

sd ond 4; 
Doral of York 2 fert erected. ni 1632. 

bellion, by a patent from Henry VIII. without any autho- 

rity of parliament; and this exerciſe of power, like many 
others, was indulged to that arbitrary monarch. That 
council had long acted chieſſy as a criminal court; but, be- 
ſides ſome innovations, introduced by James, Charles thought 
proper, ſome time after Wentworth was made preſident, to 
extend its powers, and to give it a large civil juriſdiction, 

and that, in ſome reſpects, diſcretionary | Tis not impro- 

bable, that the King's intention was only to prevent incon- 
veniences, which aroſe from the bringing every cauſe, from 

the molt diſtant yy of the kingdom, into Weſtminſter» 


1 Ruſhworth, vol. ii, p. 136, 142, 389, 252 | lem hid, 
p. 158, 159, &, Franklyn, p. 412. 1 
5 5 hall: 
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cy. halt: But the conſequence, in the mean time, of this mea - 


ſure, | was the putting all the northern counties out of the 


gn ered protection of ordinary law, and the ſubjecting them to an 


rein 


7633. 


authority ſomewhat arbitrary. Some irregular acts of that 
council were, this year, complained of l. 

Tur court of ſtar-· chamber extended very far its autho- 
rity 73 and it was matter of complaint, that it encroached 
upon the juriſdiction of the other courts ; impoſing heavy. 
fines and inflicting ſevere puniſhment, beyond the uſual 
courſe of juſtice. Sir David Foulis was fined 5000 pounds, 
chiefly becauſe he had diſſuaded a friend from compounding 
with the commiſſioners of knighthood *, | 
{>PRYNNE, a barriſter of Ladet eln, had wrote an 
enormous quarto of a thouſand pages, which he called 
Hiſtorio-Maſtyx. Its profeſſed purpoſe was to decry ſtage- 
plays, comedies, -interludes, muſic, dancing; but the au- 
thor likewiſe took occaſion to declaim againſt hunting, pub- 


| ke feſtivals, Chriſtmas-keeping, bonfires, and May-poles, 


His zeal againſt all theſe levities, he ſays, was firſt moved, by. 
obſerving, that plays fold better than the choiceſt ſermons, 
and that'they were frequently printed on finer paper than 


the Bible itſelf, Beſides, that the players were often pa- 


piſts, and deſperately wicked; the play-houſes, he affirms, 


are Satan's chapels, the play-haunters little better than in- 
carnate devils; and ſo many ſteps in a dance, ſo many paces 
79 hell. The chief crime of Nero he repreſents to have 
been, his frequenting and acting of plays; and thoſe, who 
nobly conſpired his death, were principally moved to it, as 
he affirms, by their indignation at that enormity, The reſt 


of his thouſand pages were of a like ſtrain, He had obtained 


a licence from Archbiſhop' Abbot's chaplain; yet was he in- 
difted in the ftar-chamber as a libeller. It was thought 
ſomewhat hard, that general inveCtives againſt plays ſhould 


1 Ruſbworth, vol. ü. p. 202, 203, k Tdem ibid. p. 2155 276, 


be 


ge. 
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be interpreted into ſatires againſt the King and Queen, cHAP. 

merely becauſe they frequented theſe amuſements, and he- 

cauſe the Queen ſometimes acted a part in paſtorals and i in- ts 

terludes, which were repreſented at court. The author, it 

muſt be owned, had, in plainer terms, blamed the En. 

chy, the ceremonies, the innovations in religious worlttip, 

and the new ſuperſtitiotis, introduced by Lag and this 

probably, together. with the obſtinacy and pety arice of his 

behaviour before the ſtar-chamber, was the rea why 5 

ſentence was fo ſevete.” Ie was condemtied to be put 

the bar; to ſtand on the pillory in wo places, Rs 

aud Cheapſide ; to loſe both his ears, one in edc place; 5 ö 

to pay oo e fine os King and to be impiſat 

during life m. mit 5 22YOMTCT. 
Tis fame Prynne was a ad hero among the Eg It | 

and it was chiefly with a view to mortify that ſect, that, tho 

of an honourable profeſſion, he was condemned by the Tg 

chamber to ſo ignominious a puniſhment, The {dard 

pated ptiritatis were diſtinguiſhable, by the ſourneſs and a6. 

ſterity of thei" manners, and by their averſion to all plegſure 

and ſociety ®. To inſpirs them with better humour, N 

certainly,” both for their own ſake and that of the public, 

a very laudable i intention in the court ; but whether pillo- 

ries, fines,” and priſons, were proper expedients for that 

purpoſe, "ry ad admit of ſome ſome. queſtion, Wo” of Yar 


ANOTHER We 1 the King tried! in order t to ; 
infuſe chearfulneſs into the national derotion, was not much 


6 more lucceſsful. He renewed his father 8 edit for allowing | 


1 The 1 in the PRs he Mo not to de the mbit; or men, bat a2 
bleating of brute beaſts; j choirifters bellow the tenor, as it Were oxen. 3» bark 2; 
_ collnititpart, as it wete a kennel of dogs; roar out a treble, as it were a fort 
of bulls; and grunt out a baſe, as it were a number of hogs : 'Chiifinids;/ 48 
it is kept, is the devil's Chriſtmas; and he employed a great number of pages 
to perſuade men to aſfect the name of Puritan, as if Chrift were a pavitdn'; 
and fo he faith in his Index, Ruſhworth, vol, ii, b. 223. m Ruſh. 
ibid, p. 220, 221, &c. n Dugdale, p. 2. 
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HAP. ſports, and gecreations on Sunday to ſuch as attended, pablic 
NES. worſhip, ; and, he. ordered his proclamation: for that purpoſe 


1633. 


tobe publicly read by the clergy after divine ſeryice . Thoſe 
who, were puritanically affected, refuſed. obedience, and were 


puniſhed by ſuſ penſion or deprivation, The differences, be- 
tween the ſects were before ſufficiently , great; nor Was it 


pr; to widen them farther by theſe | inventions, 
"SOME. couragement and protection, Which the King 
_ the biſhops. gave to wakes, church-ales, bride ales, and 
other chearful feſtivals of the common people,. ws: oo 
jects of like ſcandal to the puritans “ 5. Hd bn 
1 TEIS year, / Charles made a ai joudndy! Into) DIE 8 | 


| tended by his court, in order to hold a parliament there, and 
to paſs thro? the ceremony of his coronation. The nobility 


and'gentry of both kingdoms rivaled each other, in expreſ- 
fing all duty and reſpect to the King, and in ere mis 
tual friendſhip and regard to each other. No one could 
have ſuſpected, from exterior . v that {ach dreadful 
ſcenes were approaching 
Ox chief article of bude (for it deſerræs the name), 


which the King tranſacted in this parliament, was, beſides 


the obtaining ſome ſupply, to procure authority for order. 
ing the habits of elergymen d. The act paſſed hot Without 


oppoſition and difficulty. The dreadful ſurplice was before 


mens eyes; and they apprehended, with ſome feaſon, that, 
under ſanction of this law, it would ſoon” be introduce 
among them; Tho' the King believed that his prerogative 


untitled him to a general power of directing whatever be- 


= to the exterior government of the church; this wis 
eſteemed a matter of too great importance to he ordered 
bree g. F rn f ab rer mpeg 13 31 lr 391 


tf 017 itoqeni 9097 


. ee vol. ii. p. 193, * er . 16, 17. Franlha, 


Pe 437. P n vol. ii. p. 191, 192, May, p. 24. 4 Ruſh, 
f ibid, P. 183. p 1 Nod 3158 a q- 2 ig 
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AR LES LIE 9 
S uni rar! after the King's return to England, he 


keard of Archbiſaop Abbot's death: And, without delay, 2 


he conferred that dignity on his favourite, Laud'; who, by 
this acceſſion of authority, was now enabled to maintain ec- 
cleſiaſtical diſcipline with greater rigour, and to aggravate 
the general diſcontent of the nation. 


Laup obtained the biſhopric of London for his friend 
Juxon ; and, about a year after Portland's death, had in- 
tereſt enough to engage the King to make that prelate lord 
high treaſurer. Juxon was a perſon of great integrity, 
mildneſs, and humanity, and endued with a good under 
ſtanding *, et did this laſt promotion give general diſ- 
content. His birth and character were too obſcure for a 
man raiſed to one of the higheſt offices of the crown. And 
the clergy, it was thought, were already too much elated 
by former inſtances of the King's attachment to them, and 
needed not this farther encouragement to aſſume dominion 
over the laity . The puritans, likewiſe, were much diſſa- 
tified with Juxon, notwithſtanding all his eminent virtues z 
becauſe he was a lover of N field- 85 and hunting. 


SRir-MoxkT was now introduced. The Pr writs of 


this kind had been only directed to ſea- port- towns: But ship- 
thip-money was at this time levied on the whole kingdom; money. 


and each county was rated at a particular fum, which was 
afterwards aſſeſſed upon individuals. The amount of the 
whole tax was very moderate, little exceeding, 200, ooo 
pounds; it was levied upon the people with juſtice and 
equality; and this money was intirely expended upon the 
navy, to the great honour and advantage of the kingdom: 
Yet all theſe circumſtances could not reconcile the people to 
the impoſition, It was intirely arbitrary: By the ſame right 
any other tax might be impoſed: And men eſteemed a power- 


r Whitlocke, p. 23. - Clarendon, vol. i. p. 99. .* Clarendon, 
vol. i. p. 97, May, p. 23. t Ruſhworth, vol. U. p. 257, 258, &c. 
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5 enger. ful fleet, cho very deſireable, both ſar tha credit. and ſeci: 
i of the kingdom, but an unequal recompence for their 
x634 liberties, which were thus ſacrificed to the obtalning it. 
© ENGLAND, it muſt be owned, was, in this reſpect, un: 
happy in its preſent ſituation, that the e 
a very different idea of the conſtitution, fray, hat which 
began, in general, to prevail among his fubj 8. He did 
not regard the privileges of the people as ſo ſacred and in. 
violable, that nothing but the moſt extrem neceſſity could 
juſtify an infringement of them. He conſidered himſelf as 
the ſupreme magiſtrate, to whoſe care heaven, by his 
birth-right, had committed his people, whoſe duty it was 
to provide for their ſecurity and happineſs, and who Was 
veſted with very ample diſcretiopary powers for that falutary 
purpoſe. If the obſervange ol the antient laws and cuſtoms 
was conſiſtent with the preſent, convenience of goverument, 
he thought himſelf obliged, to comply. with that rule: as 
the eafieſt, the ſafeſt, and what procured the moſt prompt 
and willing obegience. But'when a change of dr cumſtances, 
eſpecially'if derived from the obſtinacy of the pepple, ro: 
quired a new plan of admigiſtration ; national privileges, 
he thought, muſt yield to ſupreme power; nor could any 
order of the ſtate oppoſe any right to the witl of the fove- 
| reign, directed to the good of the public u. That theſs 
principles of government were derived from the uniform 
tenor of the Engliſh laws, it would be raſh to affirm. "Thy 
fluftuating nature of the conſtitution, the imparlent "bis 
mour ol the people, d the variety of « ents, Bad, n 
vl doubt, in different ages, produced 'many exceptions "wal 
| \_=— coutradictions. Theſe obſervations alone may be eſtabliſhed. 
WH on both ſides, that the appearances were ſufficiently ſtrong 
in favour of the King to apologize for his following ſuch 
maxims, and that public liberty muſt be ſo precarious under 
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Sour "laws had been enadted, during che reign , 0 
Henry VII. agairift depopulation, or the converting arable 
lands into od By a decree of the ſtar- chamber „Sir 


Anthony 7 was fined 4000 pounds for an fines of 


this nature © This ſevere ſentence was intended to terrify | 


others into compoſition ; and above 30,000 ounds were 
lied by that expedient*. Like compoſi tions, or, in de- 
fault of them, heavy fines, were required for encrqachments 
on the King's foreſts ; whoſe bounds, by decrees eſtecmed 
arbitrary, were extendil tuch beyond what was uſual ®. 
The bounds of one foreſt, thit of Rockinghäm, were in- 
creaſed from ſix miles to fi Ixty f. The ſame humour, which 


made the people refuſe to the King voluntdry ſupplies, diſ- 


poſed them, With much better reaſon, to mutmur againſt 
theſe kregulat methods of taxatioti, 


"Moxex was fined 10, ©00 pounds, for reviling, cha'z 
lenging, ind ſtriking, i in the court of' Whitehall, Sir George 
Theobald, one of the King s ſervants”; This fine was, 
thought exorbitant; but whether it. was compounded, Ti 


was uſual in fines impoſed by the ſtar-chamber, we are dot 


iaformed. 


| 
"ALL 1sox had reported, that the Archbiſhop of Yor 
had incurred the King's diſpleaſure, by aſking a * 
toleration to the catholics, and an allowance to build ſome. 
churches for the exerciſe of their religion. For this flander. 
againſt the Archbiſhop, he was condemned..in the ſtar- 
Pa to be fined 1000 pounds, to be committed to pris 


ſon, to be bound td his good behaviour during lite,, to be 


whipped, and to be ſet on the pillor at Weliminlter, d 
1 three other towns in England. 1 15 who had been 


— 
V Ruſh, vel. ii; p. 18 Vol. ili, App. P. 106. * * vol. iil, 
b. 333. Franklyn, p. 48. May, p.16. + Strafford's 


letters and diſpatches, vol. ii. p. 117. 7 Ruſh, vol. ii. pi 270. 
vor. VI. R 2 


(ſits exotbitaat prerogative, : as to render an oppoſitibn' 1 hot oA. 
only excuſcable,” but landable, in the people.” N v3 to 7% 208 
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5634. as rare and detached inſtances, collected by the ſevere ſcru- 
tiny of hiſtorians, than as proofs of the prevailing genius 
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"CHAP, an accomplice in the guilt, was . by a ſentence 


equally ſevere . Such events are rather to be conſidered 


of the King's adminiſtration. And it is alſo certain, that 


ſcandal againſt the great, tho' ſeldom proſecuted at preſent, 
is, however, in the eye of the law, a great crime, 0 ſub- 


jects the offender to very heavy penalties. 


THERE are other inſtances of the high Fas paid 
to the nobility and to the great in that age; when the 
powers of monarchy, tho' diſputed, ſtill maintained them- 
ſelves in their priſtine vigour. Clarendon a tells us a pleaſant 


incident to this purpoſe : A waterman, belonging to a man 
of quality, having a ſquabble with a-citizen about his fare, 
| ſhowed his badge, the creſt of his maſter, which happened 
to be a ſwan ; and thence inſiſted on better treatment from 


the citizen. But the other replied careleſsly, that he did 
not trouble his head about that gooſe; For this offence, he 


was ſummoned before the marſhaP's_ court; was fined, as 
having opprobrioufly defamed the nobleman's creſt, by call: 


ing the ſwan a'gooſe, and was in effect reduced to ruin, 
Six Richard Granville had been very ill uſed by the Earl 


of Suffolk in a lJaw-ſuit; and he was accuſed before the 


ſtar-chamber of having ſaid of that nobleman, that he was 


a baſe lord, The evidence againſt him was ſomewhat weak; 


yet for this ſlight offence, inſufficieatly proved, he was con- 


demned to pay a fine of 8000' pounds ; one half to the 
Earl, another to the King Þ. | 


Six George Markham, following a chace where. the 
Lord Darcy's huntſman was exerciſing his hounds, kept 
cloſer to the dogs than was thought proper by the 


huntſman, who, . beſides other . rudeneſs, gave him foul 


language, which Sir George returned with a ſtroke of 
huis whip, 'Fhe f threatened to complain to his maſ⸗ | 


* Ruſhworth, vol. ii, p. 0h. 2 Life of Clarendon, vol, i. p. 72, 


* Lord Lanſdown, p. 514. 
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to that effect. Sir George was cited to the ſtar· chamber, 
and fined 10,000 pounds. So fine @ thing was it in thoſe 
days to be a lord !—A very natural reflection of Lord Lanſ- 
down's, in relating this incident ©, The people, in vindi- 
cating their liberties from the authority of the crown, threw 
off alſo the yoke of the nobility; It is proper to remark, 
that this laſt affair happened early in the reign of James. 


The preſent practice of the ſtar-chamber was no inno- 


ration; though the preſent diſpoſitions of the people made 
them repine more at this grievous ſervitude. 

Carnes had imitated the example of Elizabeth and 
James, and hatl iſſued proclamations forbidding the landed 
gentlemen and the nobility to live idly in London, and or- 
dering them to retire to their country-ſeats . For diſ6be-" 
dience to this edit, many were indicted by the attorney- 
general, and were fined in the ſtar-chamber * This occa- 


fioned diſcontents ; and the ſentences were complained of, as 


illegal. But if proclamations had authority, of which no- 
body pretended to doubt, muſt they not be put in execu- 
tion? In no inſtance, I muſt conifeſs, does it more evidently 
appear, what cofifuſed and uncertair ideas were, during 
that age, entertained concerning the Engliſh conſtitution. 


Rar, having exported fullers earth, contrary to the King's 
proclamation, was, beſides the pillory, condemned in the 
ſtar· chamber to a fine of 2000 pounds f. Like fines were 
leried on Terry, Eman, and others, for diſobeying a pro- 
damation which forbad the exportation of gold t. In order 
to account for the ſubſequent convulſions, . even theſe in⸗ 
cidents are not to be overlooked, as frivolous or contempti-, 
ble, Such ſeverities as theſe were afterwards | 
into the greateſt enormities. 


4 Ruſhworth, vol. ii. p. 144 © Tdem' 


s Idem ibid. p. 350. 
THERE 


.© Lotd Lanſdown, p. 515. 
ind, p. 288, f Idem ibid, p. 348. 
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1 Te Knight replied, If his maſter would juſtify ſrl cH Ap: 
inſolence, he would ſerve him in the ſame manner, or words — | 
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during this year. 


inflicted on Prynne,  Prynae) by ; 1005 
| offence ; and, 1 1 10 10 PET 
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THERE remains a proclamation of this year, prohibiting 
hackney coaches to ſtand in the ſtreet b. We are told, that 
there were not ahove 9 55 caches of that | ind in 1 


1 
Tv! n . Off 


1181 16, o noltgt 2 ons 
O 


Tux effects of FREY gan now appear. 
formidable fleet of ſixty — the greateſt Which es 
had ever known, was equ ipped under the Earl of Northum- | 
berland, who had orders to attack the herring- buſſes of the 
Dutch, which fiſhed, 1 in What were called the Britiſh ſeas. 
The Dutch were content to pay 30,000 pounds f for a licence 
Ih oy denied, however, this chim 
of dominion in the ſeas, beyond the friths, ba ys, and ſhores; ; 


and it may be queſtioned Whether the laws * tations War- 


Ji ge nf 


rant any farther pretenſions. n * 
92 78 Ig Salle * 


Tais year the King ſent a ſquadron againſ{ Sal be an 
with the aſſiſtance of, the emperor. of Morocco, deſtroyed 
that receptacle of, pirates, by whom. the, Engliſh commerce 


#1 8.4 *$ 


and even the Engliſh coaſts had been long infeſted. . This 


{ſmall exploit was of conſequence, and the ptmoſt that could 
be expected from a prince who had no eie nor revenue ; 


and who had not been able, Without emple dying the moſt 


5415 1 ci 


difficult and even dangers ped I its, to eq 08 Ae 


d there V | "(he bp ö tatlo 
an 7 by pro ide in in {on degree for 39205 — giation and 


ſafe of his gdoms, 
ty $4 5+ king BV Don 1813-10 Were Iſt 


2 202 lis 221 ich ot ,znpma2} 2vortre; 1155 
"Bongo a 1 780 and B 10 Pl Fic, Fer tried 


in the ſtar-chamber. for ps an chiſmatical libels, and 


were condemned, 10 .tþ 1 nent, 55 bad, be 


5 


that theſe writers had attacke 423 ſeverity, even 


a8 intemperate zeal, the ceremonies, rites, and, govemment 


e ed e  of.q v ev lt 
h Ruck worth, vol. ii. pP. 316, 
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of the church ; the very anſwers, which they gave in to the C . p. 
court, were 10 full of contumacy and of invectives againſt Cy 
the prelates, that no lawyer could be prevailed with to ſign 1637. 
them l. The rigors, however, which they underwent, be- 

ing ſo unworthy men of their profeſſion, gave general of- 
fence ;, and the patience, or rather alacrity, with which they 
ſuffered, increaſed ſill farther the indignation of the public *, 

The ſeyerity of the ſtar- chamber, which was generally 
aſcribed to Laud's paſſionate diſpoſition, was perhaps, in it- 

ſelf, ſomewhat blameable ; but will naturally, to us, appear 
enormous, who enjoy, in the utmoſt latitude, that liberty 

of the preſs, which is ſo neceſſary in every monarchy, con- 

fined by legal limitations. But as theſe limitations were not 
regularly fixed during the age of Charles, nor at any time 
before ; ſo was the freedom of ſpeech totally unknown, and 

was generally deemed, as well as religious toleration, incom- 
patible with all good government, No age nor nation, 
among the moderns, had ever ſet an example of ſuch an in- 
dulgence : And it ſeems unreaſonable to judge of the mea- 

ſures, embraced during one period, by the maxims which 

| prevail 1 in another. 


BURTON, in his book where he complained of innova- 
tions, mentioned, among others, that a certain Wedneſday 
had been appointed for a faſt, and that the faſt was ordered 
to be celebrated without any ſermons . The intention, as 
he pretended, of that novelty, was, by the example of a 
faſt without ſermons, to ſuppreſs all the Wedneſday's lectures 

- in London. Tis obſervable, that the church of Rome and 
that of England, being, both of them, lovers of form and 
ceremony and order, are more friends to prayer than preach- 
ing; while the puritanical ſectaries, who find that the lat- 
ter method of addreſs, being directed to a numerous audi - 
ence preſent and viſible, is more inflaming and animating, 


* 
4790 


I Ruth. vol. U. p. 381, 382, Kc. State Trials, vol. v. p. 66. k State 
Trials, vol. v. p. 80, I Ibid, p. 74. Franklyn, p. 839. | 
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have always regarded it as the chief part of divine ſervigg, 
Such circumſtances, tho' minute, it may not be improper ; 


„ to tranſmit to poſterity ; that thoſe, who are curious of 


tracing the hiſtory of the human mind, may remark, how 
far its ſeveral ſingularities coincide in different ages. 


CERTAIN zealots had erected themſelves into a ſociety | 
for buying. in of impropriations, and transferring them to 
the church; and great ſums of money had been bequeathed 
to the ſociety for theſe purpoſes. But it was ſoon obſerved, 
that the only uſe which they made of their funds, was, to 
eſtabliſh lecturers in all the conſiderable churches ; men, 
who, without being ſubjected to epiſcopal authority, em- 
ployed themſelves intirely in preaching and in {ſpreading the 
fire of puritaniſm, Laud took care, by a decree which was 
paſſed in the court of exchequer, and which was much 
complained of, to aboliſh this ſociety, and to ſtop their pro- 
greſs v. v. It was, however, ſtill obſerved, that, throughout 
England, the lecturers were all of them puritanically af- 
fected; and from them the clergymen, who contented them- 
felves with reading prayers and homilies to the people, com- 
monly received the reproachful appellation of dumb dogs. 


THE puritans, reſtrained in England, ſhipped themſelves 
off for America, and laid there the foundations of a govern- 
ment, which poſſeſſed all the liberty, both civil and reli- 
gions, of which they. found themſelves deprived in their 
native country. But their enemies, unwilling that they 
ſhould any-where enjoy caſe and contentment, and dreading 
perhaps, the dangerous conſequences of ſo diſaffected a co- 
lony, prevailed with the King to iſſue a proclamation, de- 
barring theſe devotees acceſs: even- into thoſe inhoſpitable 
deſerts v. Eight ſhips, lying in the Thames, and ready to 
fail, were ſtayed by order of council; and in theſe were 


1 bod wenb. vol. it, p. 1c, 157. Whitlecke, p. 1 5. Hiftory of the 
Jie aud ſullerings of Laud, p. 21 21— a Ruſh, vol. ii. p. 409, 
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embarked Sir Arthur Hazelrig, John Hambden, and Oliver CHAP. 

Cromwel *, who had reſolved for ever to abandon their na- LIL : 

tive country, and Aly to the other extremity of the globe; 1637. 
where they might enjoy lectures and diſcourſes of any length 

or form which pleaſed them. The King had afterwards 


full leiſure to repent this exerciſe of his authority, 


TRE biſhop of Norwich, by rigorouſly inſiſting on uni- 
formity, had baniſhed many induſtrious tradeſmen from 
that city, and chaced them into Holland ®. The Dutch 
began to be more intent on commerce than on orthodoxy; and 
thought that uſeful arts and obedience to the laws formed a 
good citizen ; tho? attended with errors in ſubjects, where 
it is not allowable for human nature to on any politive 
truth or certainty, 

COMPLAINTS about this time were made, that the peti- 
tion of right was, in ſome inſtances, violated, and that, 
upon à commitment by the King and council, bail or re- 
leaſement had been refuſed to Jennings, Pargiter, and 
Danvers f. 


WILLIAMS, biſhop of Lincoln, a man of great ſpirit 
and learning, a very popular prelate, and who had been 
lord keeper, was fined 10,000 pounds, committed to the 
Tower during the King's pleaſure, . and ſuſpended from his 
office. This ſevere ſentence was founded on very frivolous 
pretences, and was more aſcribed to Laud's vengeance, than 
to any guilt of the biſhops. Land, however, had owed 
his firſt promotion intirely to the good offices of that pre- 
late with King James. But ſo implacable was the haughty 
primate, that he raiſed up a new proſecution againſt Wil- 
liams, on the ſtrangeſt pretence imaginable, In order to 
levy the fine above-mentioned, ſome officers had been ſent 
to ſeize all the furniture and books of his epiſcopal palace 
of Lincoln ; and in rummaging the hquſe, they found in a 


be Mather's Hiſtory of New England, book r. Dugdale. Bates. 0 May, 
; Þs 324 f Ruſh, vol. ii, p. 414. 8 Idem ibid. p. 416, &c. 
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enge. corner ſame neglected letters, which had been thrown by, 


IAI. 
10 


as uſeleſs), Theſe letters were wrote by one Oſbaldiſtone, 
a ſchoolmaſtęr, and were directed to Williams. Mention 
was there made of a little great man; and in another paſ- 
ſage, the ſame perſon was, denominated a little urchin, By 
inferences and conſtructions, theſe epithets were applied to 
Laud; and an no better foundation was Williams tried anew, 

as having received ſcandalous letters, and not diſcovering 
par private correſpondence. | For this offence, another fins 
of Soo pounds was levied on him by a ſentence of the 


ſtar· chamber: Oſbaldiſtane was likewiſe brought to trial, 


and condemned to p pay a fine of -5000 pounds, and to have 


his ears nailed to the pillory before his own ſchool. He 


ſaved; himſelf by flight; and left a note in his ſtudy, where 
he ſaid, That he was gone beyond Canterbury ?.“ 

& Tur rer proſecutions of Williams ſeem to be the moſt ini 
quitons'meaſurs; purſued by the court during the time that 
the uſe of parliaments were ſuſpended. Williams was a 


man who had been indebted for all his fortune to the favour 


of James but having -quarreled, firſt with Buckingham, 


then with Laud, he threw himſelf into the country party; 


and with great firmneſs and vigour oppoſed all the meaſures 
of the King. A creature of the court to become its obſti- 
nate enemy, à biſhop to countenance puritans; theſe cir- 
cumſtances excited indignation, and engaged the miniſters 
in theſe ſevere meaſures. Not to mention, what ſome 
Writers relate, that, before the ſentence was pronounced 
20 inſt him, Williams was offered a pardon, upon his ſub. 

miſſion; Mhick he refuſed to make. The court was apt to 
thinka #49 retractory a ſpirit muſt by any expedient be 
broken and ſubdued. 


"Ina formabitrial, which n underwent 2 (for theſe 
were not the firſt) there was mentioned, in court, a ſtory, 


* Ruth, vol. ü. p. $03, &c, Whitlocke, F. 25. a Ruſh. vol, ii, 
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which, as it diſcovers the genius of parties, may be worth CHAP. 
reciting. Sir John Lambe; urging” Him to proſecute the 
puritans, the prelate aſked; what ſort of people theſe fame 1637. 
puritans were? Sir John replied; „ That to theworld they 
« ſeemed to be ſuch as would not ſwear, whore, nor be 
drunk; but they would lye, -cozen; and deceive : That 
they would frequently hear two ſermoms a- day, and re- 
i peat them too, and that ſometimes they would faſt all day 
long.“ This character muſt be conceived to be ſatirt· 
cal; but yet; it may be allowed, that that ſect Was more 
averſe to ſuch irregularities as proceed from the exceſs of 
gaiety and pleaſure, than to thoſe enormlties, ch are 
the moſt-deſtruive of ſociety. The former vote oppoſite 
to the very genius and ſpirit of their religion; the latter 
were only a tranſgreſſion of its precepts: And! it was not 
difficult for a gloomy enthuſiaſt to convince himſelf, that a 
ſtrict obſeryance of the one A attone for any violation 
of the other. 77 1 tirogtul [B11 T6 lo 3 3, 

In 1632, Lord treaſuret Wand bad inſiſted with the 
vintners; that they ſhould ſubmit to a tax of a penny a quart, 
upon all the wine which they retailed. But xhis propoſal 
they utterly refuſed; In order to puniſſi them; 4 decree 
ſaddenly, without enquiry or examination, paſſed in the 
ſtar-chamber; prohibiting them to ſell or dreſp victuals 
in their houſes b. TO years after, they were queſtioned 
for the breach of this decree; and in order to Avoid pu- 
niſhment, they agreed to lend the King ſix thouſand pounds. 
Being threatened, during the ſubſequent yeats, with fines 
and proſeeutions, they at laſt compounded che matter; and 
ſubmitted ta pay half the duty; which was at firſt demand - 
ed of them. It required little foreſigt to perdeive, that 
the King's right of iſſuing proclamations. ne we 
euted, draw on a power of taxation 


Ruch, vol. ii, p. 197 ” © Hem ibid; p. 453; f 
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LitBURNE was accuſed before the ſtar-chamber, of 


3 and diſperſing ſeditious pamphlets. He was or- 
167%. dered to be examined; but refuſed to take the oath, uſua] 


in that court, that he would anſwer interrogatories, by 
which he might be led to accuſe himſelf. For this con- 
tempt, à it was interpreted, he was condemned to be 
whipped, pilloried, and impriſoned. While he was whipped 
at the cart, and ſtood an the pillory, he harangued the po- 
pulace, and declaimed violently againſt the tyranny of bi- 
ſhops, From his pockets alſo he ſcattered - pamphlets, ſaid 
to beeditious ; becauſe they attacked the hierarchy. The 
ſtar-chamber, who were ſitting at that very time, ordered 


him immediately to be gagged. He ceaſed not, however, 
though both gagged and pilloried, to ſtamp with his foot 
and geſticulatę, in order to ſhow the people, that, if he had 
it in his power, he would ſtill harangue them. This be- 


haviour gave freſn provocation to the ſtar-chamber ; and 


they condemned him to be impriſoned i in a dungeon, and to 
be loaded with jrons d. It was found very difficult to break 


the ſpirits of men, who placed both their honour and their 
conſcience in ſuffering. 


. Tas jealouſy of the church appeared in another inſtance 
leſs tragical. Archy, the King's fool, who, by his office, 
had the privilege of jeſting on his maſter, and the whole 
court, . happened unluckily to try his wit upon Laud, who 
was too ſacred a perſon to be played with. News having 
arrived from Scotland of the firſt commotions excited by 
the liturgy, Archy, ſeeing the - primate paſs by, called ta 
him, Who's fool, now, my Lord? For this offence, Archy 


Was ordered, by. ſentence of the council, to have his coat 


pulled over his head, and to be diſmiſſed the King's ſer · 
vice e. | 


4 Ruſh, vol ii. p. 465 466, 467. e Idem ibid. p. 470. Wel! 
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He is another inſtance of that zigorous ſubjection, in C =. P. 
which all men were held by Laud. Some young gentle- e 


men of Lincoln's-inn, heated by their caps, having drank 
confuſion to the Archbiſhop, were, at his inſtigation, cited 
before the ſtar- chamber. They applied to the Earl of Dor- 
ſet for protection. I ho bears witneſs againſe you ſaid 
Dorſet. One of the drawers, they replied. Where did he 
fland, when you. were ſuppoſed to drink this health ? ſub- 
joined the Earl, He was at the door, they replied, going 
out of the room. Tuſb ! cried he; the drawer was miſta- 
len: You drank to the confuſion of the Archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury's enemies; and the fellny was gone before you pro- 
nounced the laſt word. This hint ſupplied the young gen- 
tlemen with a new method of defence: And being adviſed 
by Dorſet to behave with. great humility and great ſubmiſ- 
ſion to the primate ; the modeſty of their carriage, the in- 
genuity of their apology, with the patronage of that noble 
Lord, faved them from any ſeverer puniſhment than a re- 
proof and admonition, with which they were diſmiſſed f. 


Tuts year, John Hambden deſervedly acquired; by his Trial er 
ſpirit and courage, univerſal popularity throughout the na- Hambden, 


tion, and has merited great renown with poſterity for the 
bold ſtand, which he made, in defence of the laws and li- 
berties of his country, After the laying on of ſhip-money, 
Charles, in order to diſcourage all oppoſition, had propoſed 
this queſtion to the judges ; *f Whether, in a caſe of ne- 
* ceflity, for the defence of the kingdom, he might not 
* impoſe this taxation? and whether he was not ſole judge 
* of the neceſſity ?? Theſe guardians of law and liberty 
replied, with great complaifance, ** That in a cafe of ne- 
* ceflity-he might impoſe that taxation, and that he was 
** ſole judge of the neceſſity t. Mr. Hambden had been 
rated at monty Ki for an ans which he held i in the 
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county of Buckingham : Yet notwithſtanding this declared 
. opinion of the judges, notwithſtanding the great power, 
and ſometimes rigorous maxims of the crown, notwithſtand- 
ing the little proſpect of relief from parliament ; he re- 
ſolved, rather than tamely ſubmit to ſo illegal an impoſi- 
tion, to ſtand a legal proſecution, and expoſe himſelf to all 
the indignation of the court. The caſe was argued during 
twelve days, in the exchequer- chamber, before all the 
judges of England; and the nation regarded, with the ut- 
moſt anxiety, every circumſtance of this celebrated trial, 
The event was eaſily foreſeen: But the principles, and 
reaſonings, and behaviour of all the parties, engaged in the 
trial, were much canvaſſed and enquired into; and nothing 
could equal the favour paid to the one fte enbept the 
- hatred which attended the other.. 


Ix was urged by Hambden's council, that the plea of ne- 
ceſſity was in vain introduced into a trial of law; ſince it was 
the nature of neceſſity to aboliſh all law, and, by irreſiſtible 
violence, to diſſolve all the weaker and more artificial ties 
of human ſociety. Not only the prince, in caſes of ex- 
treme diſtreſs,” is exempted from the ordinary rules of ad- 
miniſtration : All orders of men are then levelled ; and-any 
individual may conſult the public ſafety by any expedient, 
which his, ſituation enables him to employ. But to pro- 
duce ſo violent an effect, and ſo hazardous to every com- 
munity, an ordinary danger or difficulty is not ſufficient; 
much leſs, a neceſſity, which is merely factitious and pre- 
tended. Where the peril is urgent and extreme, it will be 
Palpable to every member of the ſociety; and though all 
antient rules of government are in that caſe abrogated, men 
WW Will readily, of themſelves, ſubmit to that irregular autho- 
9 _ Itty, which is exerted for their preſervation. But what is 
. there in common between ſuch ſuppolitions, and the pre · 
| ſent condition of the nation? England enjoys a profound 
| peace with all her neighbours : And what is more, all her 
N are engaged in furious and bloody wars among 
themſelves, 
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Ce Sd be their mutual enmities farther, enſure her ena 
' tranquillity. The very writs themſelves, which are iſſued for _ 
the levying of ſhip · money, contradict the ſuppoſition-of ne- 1637. 
ceſſity, and pretend only, that the ſeas are infeſted with py - 
rates; a flight and temporary inconvenience, which may - 
well wait a legal ſupply from parliament. The writs like- 
vile allow ſeveral months for equipping the ſhips ; which 
proves a very calm and deliberate ſpecies. of neceſſity, and 
one that admits of delay much beyond the forty days requi- 
ite far ſummoning that aſſembly. ITis ſtrange too, that 
an extreme neceſſity, which is always apparent, and uſually 
comes to A ſudden criſis, {ſhould now have continued, with- 
out, interruption, for near four yeats, and-ſhould have re- 
mained, during fo long a time, inviſible to. the whole king- 
dom. And, as to the pretenſion, that the King is ſole 
judge 0 of | 1 neceſlity ; ; what | is this, but to. ſubject all the 
privileges of of the, nation to bis igen. will and pleaſure ? 
To, expect that the public will be convinced by ſuch reaſon-. 
ing, muſt aggrayate the general indignation; by adding, to 
riolence againſt mens perſons, and their property, ſo cruel a 
mockery. ot, their underſtanding. 
I moſt national debates, though the * * not be 
equally; ballanced, yet are there commonly ſome ' plauſible 
wpics which may be pleaded even in favour of the weaker 
fide Ho; oom plicated are all human affairs, and ſo uncer- 
tain the views; which give riſe to every public meaſure : 
But it muſt be vonfofſed}>that,” in che preſent caſe, no legal 
topics of any; weighrean be throw into the oppoſite ſcale. 
The impoſition of ſhip-mority, is apparently one of the moſt 
"Utigerons Hvaſions' of national privileges, not only which . 
Charles Gas ever guilty 'of, but which the moſt arbitrary = 
Pause“ in England, ſince any liberty had been aſcertained to 
"the people, Rad venitiiett upon *, In vaingrere. precedents 


7T9f1 15 SIO 1 16 
t muſt, however, be allowed, that Queen Elizabeth ondered the ſea- 
po T7, 1 Cut fips at their own expence duridg the time of the Spaniſh in- 
U Inn Naval Trafts, a 
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er 5 p. of antient writs produced: Theſe writs, when examined, were 
n 


1657. 


— 


only found to require the ſea- ports, ſometimes at their on 
charge: ſometimes af the charge of the counties, to ſend their 


ſhips for the defence of the nation. Even the prerogative, | 
which empowered the crown to iſſue ſuch writs, Was abollh. | 
ed, and its exerciſe almoſt intirely diſcontinued, from the time 
of Edward III.” and all the authority, which remained or 


was afterwards exerciſed, was to preſs ſhips ifito the public 


ſervice, to be payed for by the public. How wide were 


theſe precedents from a power of arbitrarily obliging the 
people, at their own charge, to build new ſhips, to victual 
and pay them, for the public; nay, to furniſn money to 
the crown for that purpoſe ? What ſecurity either againſt 


the farther extenſion of this claim, or againſt employing to 


other purpoſes the public money, ſo levied ? The plea of 


neceſſity would warrant any other taxation as well as that 


of ſhip-money ; and it was difficult to conceive the king. 
dom in a ſituation, where that plea could be urged with. 
leſs plauſibility than at preſent, And if ſuch maxims and 
ſack practices prevail; what has become of national liberty? 
What authority is left to the great charter, to the ſtatutes, 
and to that very petition of right, which in the preſent 
reign, had been ſo ſolemnly enacted, by the concurrence of 


the whole legiſlature? 
a NorwirnsrAx DING all theſe reaſons. the prejudiced 5 


proſtituted judges, four * excepted, gave ſentence in favour of 


the crown +, Feen, however, obtained by the trial the 
end, 


7 state Trials, vol. v. p. . * State Trials: Article, 


ſuip money, which contains the ſpecches of four judges, in favour of Hamb- 


den. | + The power of taxing themſelves is an undoubted and moſt” 


Important privilege of the people of England; The only apology, which 
could be made for the King in' impoſing ſhip-money, is derived from a 
topic, which could not juſtly be admitted by any court of judicature; that 
all the privileges of the people were ſo far ſubordinate to royal prerogative, 


that in caſes of neceflity they might lawfully be diſpenſed with. Such 2 
doctrine may be tolerable, where the neceſſity is ſuppoſed evident, extreme, 


and" inevitable. But the King thought, that a leſs neceſſity, if it pro- 


ceeded 
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his quiet; The people were rouzed from their le oy 
a4 became feaſible of the danger, wy which . their. tibivep 

was expoſed. Theſe national queftions were canvaſſed in 
every company ; and the more they were examined, the 
more evidently did it appear to many, that liberty was. to- 
tally ſabverted, and an unuſual and arbitrary authority ex. 
erciſed over the kingdom. Slaviſh principles, they ſaid, 
concurred with illegal practices; eccleſiaſtical tyranny gave 

aid to civit ufurpation-; iniquitous taxes were ſupported by 
arbitrary puniſhments; and all the rights of the nation, 
tranſmitted: through ſo many ages, ſecured by ſo many laws, 

and purchaſed by the blood of ſo many heroes and patriots, 
now lay proſtrate at the feet of the monarch, What tho 
public peace and natianal induſtry encreaſed the commerce 

and opulence of the kingdom? This advantage was tempo- 

rary, and due alone, not to any encouragement given by 

the crown, but to the fpirit of the Engliſh, the remains of 
their antient freedom. What though the perſonal charac- 1 
ter of the King, amidſt all his miſguided councils, might | | 
merit indulgence, or even praiſe ? He was but one man; | 
and the privileges of the nation, the inheritance of millions, 

were too valuable to be ſacrificed to his prejudices and miſ- 

takes. Such, or more ſevere, were the ſentiments promoted” 

by a great party in the nation: No excuſe on the King's 

part, or alleviation, however reaſonable, could be hearkened 

to. or admitted: And to redreſs theſe grievances, a par- 

lament was. impatiently longed for; or any other incident, 

however calamitous, which might ſecure the people againſt, 

thoſe oppreſſions, which they felt, or the greater ills, which 
ee 

church and ſtate. 
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ceeded from the obltinaey ofthe people, might warrant this ibs 
exertion of prerogative : A principle, it muſt be owned, very dangerous to 
national liberty, and ſuch as no lawyer ought to be allowed to plead, What», 

ever therefore may be advanced in excuſe for the King, nothing reaſonable 
aan be faid in favour of the judges, 
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eng P. of antient writs produced : Theſe writs, when examined, were 


II 


only found to require the ſea - ports, ſometimes at their o 


55. charge: ſometimes af the charge of the counties, to ſend their 


ſkips for the defence of the nation. Even the prerogative, | 


which empowered the crown to iſſue ſuch writs, was aboliſh. 
ed, and its exerciſe almoſt intirely diſcontinued, from the time 


of Edward III.“ and all the authority, Which remained or 
was afterwards exerciſed, was to preſs ſhips ifito the public 
ſervice; to be payed for by the public. How wide were 


theſe precedents from a power of arbitrarily obliging the 
people, at their own charge, to build new ſhips, to victual 
and pay them, for the public; nay, to furniſh money to 
the crown for that purpoſe ? What ſecurity eſther againſt 


the farther extenſion of this claim, or againſt employing to 


other purpoſes the public money, ſo levied? The plea of 


neceſſity would warrant any other taxation as well as that 


of ſhip-money ; and it was difficult to conceive the king. 


dom in a ſituation, where that plea could be urged with 
leſs plauſibllity than at preſent, And if ſuch maxims and 


ſack practices prevail; what has become of national liberty? 


What authority is left to the great charter, to the ſtatutes, 


and to that very petition of right, which in the preſent 


reign, had been ſo ſolemnly enacted, of the concurrence of 
the whole legiſlature ? 


"Noxrwrirus raping all theſe reaſons. — creindiced E 


proſtitu ted judges, four ® excepted, gave ſentence in favour of 


the crown +, Te. however, obtained by the trial the 
end, 
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mip money, which contains the ſpeeches of four judges, in favour of Hamb- 


den. | + The power of taxing themſelves is an undoubted and moſt 


Important privilege of the people of England, The only apology, which 
could be made for the King in' impoſing ſhip-money, is derived from a 
topic, which could not juſtly be admitted by any court of judicature; that 
all the privileges of the people were ſo far ſubordinate to royal prerogative, 


| that in caſes of neceſſity they might lawfully be diſpenſed with. Such : 
doctrine may be tolerable, where the neceſſity 1 is ſuppoſed-evident, extreme, | 


and inevitable, But the my thought, that a leſs neceſſity, if it pro- 
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d. for which he had ſo generouſly ſacrificed his ſafety and C HAP. ; 

his quiet: The people were rouzed from their lethargy, , an. , 

and became ſenſible of the danger, to which their liberty 1637. 

was expoſed. Theſe national queſtions were canvaſſed in 

every company; and the more they were examined, the 

more evidently did it appear to many, that liberty was to- 

tally ſabverted, and an unuſual and arbitrary authority ex. 

ereiſed over the kingdom. Slaviſh principles, they faid, 

concurred with illegal practices; ecclefiaſtical tyranny gave 

aid to civit ufurpation-; iniquitous taxes were ſupported by 

arbitrary. puniſhments; and all the rights of the nation, 

tranſmitted through ſo many ages, ſecured by ſo many laws, 

and purchaſed by the blood of ſo many heroes and patriots, 

now lay proſtrate at the feet of the monarch, What tho” 

public peace and national induſtry encreaſed the commerce 

and opulence of the kingdom? This advantage was tempo- 

rary, and due alone, not to any encouragement given by 

the crown, but to the ſpirit of the Engliſh, the remains of 

their antient freedom. What though the perſonal charac- 

ter of the King, amidſt all his miſguided councils, might | 

merit indulgence, or even praiſe ? He was but one man; | 

and the privileges of the nation, the inheritance of millions, 

were too valuable to be ſacrificed to his prejudices and miſ- | 

takes, Such, or more ſevere, were the ſentiments promoted” 
| 


by a great party in the nation: No excuſe on the King's | 
part, or alleviation, however reaſonable, could be hearkened. | 
to. or admitted: And to redreſs theſe grievances, a par- 

lament was- impatiently longed for; or any other incident, 

however calamitous, which might ſecure the people againſt, 

thoſe opprelſions, which they felt, or the greater ills, which 

they apprehended, from the combined encroachments of 

church and ſtate. 


| 
| 
| 

22098 
ceeded from the obſtinacy of the people, might warrant this extrabtdihary 
exertion of prerogative : A-principle, it muſt be owned, very dangerous. to | 
rational liberty, and ſuch as no lawyer ought to be allowed to plead, What- i 
cer therefore may be advanced in excuſe for the King, nothing reaſonable 
een be faid in favour of the judges, 
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| Dian in Scotland, CN CORD of the canons 

and liturgy. A tumult at Edinburgb. Te 

covenant, — A general aſſembly. ———Ep1;copacy 
aboliſhed. War. A pacification. Re- 
newal of the war. Fourth Engliſh parliament, 
—Diſſolution.— Diſcontents in England, —— 
_ Rout at Newburn. Treaty at Rippon, ==— 
Great council of the peer. 


#637, z grievances, under which the Engliſh laboured, 
= 5 when conſidered in themſelves, without regard to 
the conſtitution, ſcarce deſerve the name ; nor.were they 
either burthenſome on the people's properties, or any way 
ſhocking to the natural humanity of mankind. Even the 
taxation of ſhip-money, independent of the conſequences, 
was rather an advantage to the public; by the judicious 
uſe, which the King made of the money levied by that 
expedient. And though it was juſtly apprehended that ſuch 
precedents, if patiently ſubmitted to, would end in a total 
diſuſe of parliaments, and in the eſtabliſhment of arbitrary 
authority ; Charles dreaded no oppoſition from the people; 
who are not commonly much affected with conſequences, 
3 and require ſome ſtriking motive, to engage them inte 
a reſiſtance of eſtabliſhed government. All eccleſiaſti- 
cal affairs were ſettled by law and uninterrupted Prece- | 
dent; and the church was become a conſiderable barrier 
to the power, both legal and illegal, of the crown. Peace 
too, induſtry,. commerce, opulence ; nay, even juſtice and 
* of adminiſtration, notwithſtanding ſome few excep- 
7 U00s 3 
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tions : All theſe were. enjoyed by the people; and every CHAR: 
other bleſſing of government, except liberty, or rather the | 
preſent exerciſe of liberty and its proper ſecurityi, It 1637. 
ſeemed probable, therefore, that affairs might long have 
continued on the ſame footing in England, had it not been 

' for the neighbourhood of Scotland; a country more turbu- + 
ent, and leſs diſpoſed to ſubmiſſion and obedience. It was. Be: 
from thence che commotions firſt aroſe ; and tis therefore | 
time for us to return thither, and * account of the 
ſituation of that countr. reer 0; 


Tnovcn"t&patfie, and not unſxilful government of Diſcontents | 
James, and- che great authorfty, which he had acquired, as. 
had much allayed the feuds among the great families, and 
had eſtabliſhed law and order — the ingdom; 
the Scots nobility were {till poſſeſſed of the chief power and 
influence over the people. Their property was very ex- 
tenſive; their hereditary juriſdictions and the feudal tenures 
inereaſeck their àuthörity; and the attachment of the gentr .” 
to the heads of families eſtabliſhed a kind of voluntary fer. 6 
vittide under the chieftains. Beſides that long abſence had 
much looſened the King's connexion with the nobility, 
who refided chiefly' at their country ſeats ; they were, in 
general, at this time, though from (light cauſes, very much 
diſguſted with the court? Charles, from the natural 15 


or ſuper ſtition of his temper; was extremely attached to th 
eocleſiaſtics: And as it is natural for mem to perſu 
themſelves,” that their intereſt coincides with their inclinas 
don; he had eftabliſhed'it as u fixed marin of policy, to 
ncbeaſe the power ard authority of that order. The pre. 
lates, he thought, eſtabliſned regularity and "Ailch pline | 
among the clergy; the clergy inculcated obedlence and 
loyalty” among the people“: And as that rank oft fett e 
nd ſeparate anthority, and no de pendance but oft tts H. 0 | 
te 
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ſafety, be entruſted in their hands. Many of the prelates, 
therefore, he raiſed to the chief dignities of the ſtate *: 
Spotſwood, Archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, was created chan. 
cellor : Nine of the biſhops were privy counſellors : The 
biſhop of Roſs aſpired to the office of treaſurer : Some of 


the prelates poſſeſſed places in the exchequer : And it was 


even endeavoured to revive the firſt inſtitution of the col- 


legs of juſtice, and to ſhare equally between the clergy and 


laity the whole judicial authority ', Theſe advantages, 
which were poſſeſſed by the church, and which the bi- 
ſhops did not always enjoy with ſuitable modeſty, diſguſted 
the haughty nobility, who, deeming themſelves ſo much 


- ſuperior in rank and quality to this new order of men, 


were diſpleaſed to find themſelves inferior in power and in- 
fluence. Intereſt joined itſelf to ambition; and begot a 
jealouſy, leſt the epiſcopal ſees, which, at the reformation, . 
had been pillaged-by the nobles, ſhould again be enriched 
at their expence. By a moſt uſeful and beneficial law, the 
impropriations had- already been raviſhed from the great 
men: Power had been given to aſſign, to the impoveriſhed 
clergy, competent livings from the tythes of each pariſh : 
And what remained, the proprietor of the land was im- 
powered to purchaſe at a low valuation m. The King like- 
wiſe, warranted by antient law and practice, had declared for 
a general reſumption of all crown-lands, alienated by his 
predeceſſors ; and though he took no ſtep towards the exe- 
cution of this project, the very pretenſion to ſuch power 
had excited jealouſy and diſcontent ", 


— NoTwiTHSTANDING the tender regard, which Charles 
bore to the whole church, he had been able in Scotland, to 
acquire only the affection of the ſuperior rank among the 
clergy. The miniſters, in general, equalled, if not ex- 

* Ruſh. vol. ii, p. 386. May, p. 9. 1 Guthry's Memoirs, p. 14. 


Burnet's Mem. p. n King's Declaration, p. 7. Franklyn, 
p. 611. n King's Declaration, p76, 
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ceeded the nobility, in their prejudices againſt the court, engr. P, 


againſt the prelates, and againſt epiſcopal authority e. 

Though the eſtabliſhment of the hierarchy might ſeem ad- 
vantageous to the inferior clergy, both as it erected digni- 
ties, to which all of them might aſpire, and as it beſtowed a 
luſtre on the whole body, and allured men of family into 
it; theſe views had no influence on the Scots eccleſiaſtics. 
In the preſent diſpoſition of mens minds, there was another 
circumſtance, which drew conſideration, and counter-bal- 
lanced power and riches, the uſual foundations of diſtinc- 
tion among men ; and that was, the fervour of piety, and 
the rhetoric, however barbarous, of religious lectures and 
diſcourſes. Checked by the prelates in the licence of preach- 
ing, the clergy regarded epiſcopal juriſdiction both as a 
tyranny and an uſurpation, and maintained a parity among 
eccleſiaſtics to be a divine privilege, which no human law 
could alter or infringe. While ſuch ideas prevailed, the 


moſt moderate exereiſe of authority would have given diſ- 


1637. ; 


guſt ; much more, that extenſive power, which the Kings 


indulgence encouraged the prelates to aſſume. The juriſ- 
dition of preſbyteries, ſynods, and other democratic 
courts, was, in a manner, aboliſhed by the biſhops ; and the 
general aſſembly itſelf had not been ſummoned for ſeveral 
years v. A new oath was arbitrarily exacted of intrants, by 


which they ſwore to obſerve the articles of Perth, and ſub- 


mit to the liturgy and canons, And in a word, the whole 
iyſter of church government, during a courſe of thirty 
years, had been changed by means of the innovations intro- 
duced by James and Charles, 


Tux people, under the influence of the nobility and 
clergy, could not fail to partake of the diſcontents, which 


prevailed among theſe two orders ; and where real grounds 
of complaint were wanting, they greedily laid hold of ima- 


ginary ones. The ſame horror againſt popery, with which 


„ Burnet's Mem. p. 29, 30. p May, P. 29. 
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the Engliſh puritans were poſſeſſed, was obſervable-among 
the populace in Scotland ; and among theſe, who were more 


uncultivated and uncivilized, ſeemed rather to be inflamed 


into a higher degree of ferocity. The genius of religion, 
which prevailed with the court and prelacy, was of an op- 
polite nature; and having ſome affinity with the Romiſh 
worſhip, led them to mollify, as much as poſlible, theſe 


| ſevere prejudices, and to ſpeak of the catholics in more cha- 


ritable language, and with more reconciling expreſſions, 
From this foundation, a panic fear of popery was eafily 
raiſed ; and every new ceremony or ornament, introduced 
into divine ſervice, was part of that great "myſtery bf i ini- 
quity, which, from the encouragement of the King and the 


biſhops, was to overſpread the nation 1. The few innova- 


tions, which James had made, were conſidered as prepara- 
tives to this grand deſign ; - and the farther alterations, at- 
tempted by Charles, were repreſented as a plain declaration 


of his intentions. Through the whole courſe of this reign, 
nothing had more fatal influence, in both kingdoms, than 


this groundleſs apprehenſion, which, with | ſo much induſ- 


try, was propagated, and with ſo much Wente was em- 
braced by all ranks of Solon en en 0 


AM1DsT theſe dangerous — 1 . of reli- 


gious grievances, the civil and eceleſiaſtical privileges of the 


nation were imagined, and with ſome reaſon,. nat 0 be al- 


together free from invaſion. Din, 112D411331£ 41 19 1001 110 


THe eſtabliſhment of the high-commiſſion by Jaimes 
without any authority of law; ſeemed a -confiderdble en 
croachment of the crown; and erected the moſt dangerous 
and arbitrary of all courts, by a method equally dangerous 
and arbitrary. All the ſteps towards the ſettlement of epiſ- 
copacy had indeed been taken with conſent of parliament: 
The articles of Perth were confirmed, in 162 f In, 4633, 


, the 1955 had obtained a general ratification of oſt eccleltr 


n T T1275 yt 


q Burnet's Mem, p. 29, * 31. 
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aftical eſtabliſhment : But all theſe laws had leſs authority CHAP. 
with the nation, as they were known to have paſſed con- A. 
trary to the ſentiments even of thoſe who voted for them, 1637. 
and were in reality extorted by the authority and importu. 
nity of the ſovereign. The means, however, which both 
James and Charles had employed, in order to influence the 
parliament, were intirely regular; and no reaſonable pre- 
tence had been afforded for repreſenting theſe laws as null or 
invalid. £24.02 85 
Boi there prevailed among the greateſt part of the nation 
another principle, of the moſt important and moſt danger- 
ous conſequence, and which, if admitted, deſtroyed in- . 
tirely the validity of all ſuch ſtatutes. The eccleſiaſtical 
authority was ſuppoſed to be totally independent of the 
civil; and no act of parliament, nothing but the conſent. of 
the church itſelf, was repreſented as ſufficient ground for 
the introduction of any change in religious worſhip or diſ- 
cipline. And though James had obtained the vote of aſ- 
ſemblies for receiving epiſcopacy and his new rites ; it muſt 
be confeſſed, that ſuch irregularities had prevailed in con- 
ſtituting theſe eccleſiaſtical courts, and ſuch violences in con- 
duſting them, that there were ſome grounds for denying the 
authority of all their acts. Charles, ſenſible that an ex- 
torted conſent, attended with ſuch invidious circumſtances, 
would rather be prejudicial to his meaſures, had intirely 
laid aſide the uſe of aſſemblies, and was reſolved, in con- 
junction with the biſhops, to govern the church by an au- 
thority, to which he thought himſelf fully intitled, and 
which he believed abſolutely uncontroulable. | 
Tar King's great aim was to compleat the work, ſo hap- 
pily begun by his father, to eſtabliſh diſcipline upon a re- 
gular ſyſtem of canons, to introduce a liturgy into public 
worſhip, and to render the eccleſiaſtical government of al] 
his kingdoms intirely regular and uniform. Some views gf 
policy might move him to this undertaking : But the chief 
83 motives 
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motives were derived from miſtaken e of mal and 


conſcience, 


Tx canons for "i eccleſiaſtical ation 
were promulgated i in 1635 ; and were received by the na- 
tion, though without much appearing oppoſition, yet with 


great inward ,apprehenſion and diſcontent. Men felt diſ- 
pleaſure, at ſeeing the royal authority highly exalted by them, 


and repreſented as abſolute and uncontroulable. They ſaw 
. theſe ſpeculative principles reduced to pradtice, and a Whole 


body of eccleſiaſtical laws eſtabliſhed, without any previous 
conſent either of church or . ſtate”. They dreaded, that, 
by a parity of reaſon, like arbitrary authority, from like 
pretences and principles, would be aſſumed in civil matters: 

They remarked, that the delicate boundaries, Which ſepa- 
rate church and ſtate, were already paſſed, and many civil 
ordinances eſtabliſhed by the canons,. under colour of ec- 
cleſiaſtical inſtitutions : And they were apt to deride the 


- negligence, with which theſe important edifts had been 
compiled; hen they found, that the new liturgy or ſer- 


vice-book was every where, under ſevere penalties, en- 
Joined by them, though it had not yet been compoſed. or 
publiſhed*. It was, however, ſoon expected; and in the 
reception of it, as the people are always moſt affected by 
what is external and expoſed to the ſenſes, it was appte- 
hended, that the chief difficulty would conſiſt, '' 


Tas liturgy, which the King, from his own authority, 
im poſed on Scotland, was copied from that of England: 


ut leſt a ſervile imitation might ſhock the pride of his antient 


kingdom, a very few alterations, in order to ſave appearances, 
were made in it; and in that ſhape it was tranſmitted to 
the biſhops at Edinburgh *. But the Scots had univer- 


- fally entertained a notion, that, though riches and worldly 
glory had been ſhared out to them lch a ſparing hand, 


r Clarendon, vol. i. p. 106. s Idem ibid. p. 106. t King's 


they 


Declaration, p. 18, May, p. 32: 


Cf A r I I thy 


they could boaſt of ſpiritual treaſures more abundant and 
more genuine, than were enjoyed by any nation under 
heaven. Even their ſouthern neighbours, they thought, 
though ſeparated from Rome, ſtill retained a great tincture 
of the primitive pollution ; and their liturgy was repreſented 
as a ſpecies of maſs, though with ſome leſs ſhow and em- 
broidery .. Great prejudices, therefore, were ' entertained 
againſt it, even conſidered in itſelf ; much more, when re- 
garded as a preparative, which was ſoon to introduce into 


CHAP, 
LITE, 


1037, 


Scotland all the abominations of popery. And as the very 


few alterations, which diſtinguiſhed the new liturgy from 
the Engliſh, ſeemed to approach nearer to the doctrine of 
the real_preſence ; this circumſtance was deemed an un- 
doubted confirmation of every ſuſpi picion, with vie 10 
people were polleſſed ”. 

' Ea48TER-DAY. was, by proclamation, appointed for the 
firſt reading of the ſervice in Edinburgh: But in order to 


judge more ſurely of mens diſpoſitions, the council delayed 


the matter till the 23d of July; and they even gave no- 
tice, the Sunday before, of their intention to commence the 
uſe of the new liturgy. As no conſiderable ſymptoms of 
diſcontent appeared, they thought that they might ſafely 
proceed in their purpoſe x; and accordingly, in the cathe- 
dral church of St. Giles, the dean of Edinburgh, arrayed 
In his ſurplice, began the ſervice; the biſhop himſelf and 
many of the privy council being preſent, But no ſooner 
had the dean opened the bock, than a multitude of the 
meaneſt ſort, moſt of them women, clapping their hands, 
curſing, and crying out, A Pope! a pope !* antichriſt ! fone 
im! raiſed ſuch a tumult, that it was impoſſible to pro- 
ceed with the ſervice. The biſhop, mounting the pulpit, 
in order to appeaſe the populace, had a ſtool thrown at 
him: The council were inſulted : And it was with diffi- 


u King's Decl. p. 20. w Burnet's Mem, p. 31. Ruſh, ve J. ii. 
p. 396. May, p. 31. x King's Decl. p. 22. Clarendon. el. 
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en culty, that the. magiſtratgs were able, partly by authority, 


hn rs 


partly by farce, to expeluthe rabble, and to ſhut the doors 


165, againſt them, The tumult, however, {lll continued with- 


x$th Oct. 


8 105 


2 i Stones 1 were thrown at the doors and windows: And. 
en the Tervice wa Was ended, the biſhop,, going home, was 
1 2 and narrowly eſcaped from the bands of the en», 


_ raged. multitade. In the afternoon, the lord Privy ſal, be · 


cauſe be carried the biſhop in his coach, Was ſo pelted With 
ſtones, and whooted at with execrations, and, preſſed, upon by 
the eager populace, that, if his ſervants, with drawn ſwords, 
had not kept them off, the biſhop had run the en ha- 
1rd of his life”, T7, tnt A e me. +4 00-b53%qaz 10 45 

Iod it was violentiy ſuſpected; that the low "ny 
who alone appeared, had been inſtigated by ſome of higher 
condition, yet no proof of it could ever be produced; and 
every one ſpake with diſapprobation of the licentiouſneſs of 
the giddy multitude . It was not thought ſafe, however, 
to hazard a new inſult by any new attempt to read the litur- 
gy ; and the populace ſeemed, for the time, to be appeaſed 
and latisßed, But it being known, that the King ſtill per- 


ſevered, in his intentions of impoſing that mode of worſhip, 


men fortified, t themſelves till, farther in their prejudices 
a it; and great multitudes reſorted to Edinburgh, 

in order to oppoſe t the introduction of ſo bated a novelty a. 
It was, not long before they broke out into the moſt violent 
diſorder, The biſhop. of Galloway was attacked in the 
ſtreets, and chaſed into the chamber, where the privy coun- 
cil was &tting, The council itſelf was beſieged and violently ' 


attacked; The town-council met with the ſame fate: And 


nothing could have ſaved the lives of all of them, but their 
application to ſome popular lords, who protected them, and 
Ae be mptands. In this ſedition, the actors were 
1 King“ Dell. p. 235 24, bs Ruſh. ol. il p. 388. DAN King's 
Decl. p. 26, 30. -Clarendon, vol. i f. des. © a King's Decl. p. 32. 
Ruſlkworth, vol. ii, p. 4. 0 
of 
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et cpladiing thaw: in the former; thongh no- CHAP. 
body of rank ſcemed, as yet, to countenance them. 3 
ALL men, however, began to unite and to encourage 1637. 
each other, in oppoſition to the religious innovations i- 
troduced Ihto tie kingdom. Petĩtions to the council were 
ſigned and prefented by perſons of the higheſt quality: The 
women took party, and, as is uſual, with great violence: 
The clergy, every where, loudly declaimed againſt popery 
and the Hturgy, Which they repreſented as the ſame: The 
pulpits xeſounded with vehement invectives againſt anti- 
chriſt? And the populace, who firſt oppoſed: the ſervice, _ 
was often compared to Balaam's aſs, an animal, in itſelf, ſtu- 
pid and ſenſeleſs, but whoſe mouth had been opened by the 
Lord, to the admiration of the whole world ©, In hort, 5 
fanaticiſm mingling with faction, private intereſt with the 
ſpirit of liberty, ſymptoms appeared, on all Fe the 
moſt dangerous inſurrection and diſorder. UL 05] 
Tux primate, a man of wiſdom and religion, . 4 
all along averſe to the introduction of the liturgy, repre- 
ſented to the King the ſtate of the nation: The Earl of 
Traquaire, lord treaſurer, ſet out for London, in order to 
lay the matter more fully before him: Every circumſtance, 
whether the condition of England or of Scotland was con- 
ſidered, ſnould have engaged him to deſiſt from ſo ha- 
zardous/ an attempt: Yet was Charles inflexible. In his 
whole conduct of this affair, there appeared no marks 3 
the good ſenſe, with which he was undoubtedly endowed: 
A lively-inſtance of that ſpecies of character, ſo frequently 
to be met with; where there are ſound parts and judgment 
in every diſcounts and opinion; in many actions, indiſcre- 
tion and imprudence. Mens views of things are the reſult 
of their underſtanding alone: Their conduct is regulated 
| by their Ong, their temper, and their paſſions, ; 


8 


b King's Decl, p. 35) 36, . Ruſh, vol; it, p. 404s lay 8 King's | 
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To ſo violent à combination of an whole kingdom, 
Charles had nothing to oppoſe but a proclamation; in which 
he pardoned all paſt offences, and echorted the people to be 

19th ef Feb. mare obedient. for the future, and to ſubmit peaceably to 
the uſe of the hturgy. FThis proclamation Was inſtantly en- 
countered with a public proteſtation, preſented by the Earl 
of Hume and Lord Lindeſey: And this was the firſt time, 
that men of quality had appeared in any violent act Kap. 
poſition 4. 
which bad been advancing by a gradual and ſlow progreſs, 
now blazed out at once. No diſorder, however, attended 
it. On the contrary, a new order immediately took place. 
Four tables, as they were called, were formed in Edinburgh. 
One conſiſted of nobility, another of gentry, a third of mi- 


But this proved a criſis. The inſurrection, 


niſters, a fourth of burgeſſes. The table of gentry was 


divided into many ſubordinate tables, according to their 
different counties. In the hands of the four tables, the 
- whole authority of the kingdom was. placed. Orders were 
_ idued, by them, and every where obeyed, with the utmoſt 


regularity ©, 
Was the production of the Covkxax r. 


The Dyes Tuis famous covenant. conſiſted firſt of a reaquchiion 
of popery, formerly ſigned by James in his youth, and 
compoſed of many invectives, fitted to inflame the minds + 
of men againft their fellow creatures, whom heaven has en- 
joined them to cheriſh and to love. There followed a bond 


And among the firſt acts of their e 


of union, by which the ſubſcribers obliged themſelves to 


reſiſt religious ianovations, and to defend eath other againſt 
all oppoſition Whatever: And all this, for the greater glory 


af God, and the e honour and advantage of their 
king and country f. All ranks and conditions, all ages and 
_ ſexes, flocked to the ſubſcription of this covenant : Few, 
ia their judgment, diſapproved of it; ; and ill fewer dared 


4 King's Decl. 5. 47, 48, &c, Guthry, p. 28. Mays: 37. 1 « Ola 
rendon, wol. i. p. 111. Ruſhworth, vol, ii. p. 734. f King's Decl. 
Pe 577 38. Ruſhworth, vol. ii. p. 734. May, p. 38. 
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openly io condemn it. The King's miniſters and counſellors CHAR 
themſelves were,” moſt of them, ſeized by the general con- 

tagion. And none but rebels to God, and traitors to their 108. 
country, it was thought, would withdraw e from 

{a ſalutary and ſo pious a combination. | 


Tu treacherous, the cruel, the unrelenting ei: ac- 
companied with all the terrors of a Spaniſh inquiſition, was 
ſcarcely, during the preceding centuf y, oppoſed in the Low 
Countries with more determined fury, than was now, by 
the Scots, the mild, the humane Charles, ang: wu 
his inoffenſive litorgy. 


Taz King began to .apprehend the PPS He ars 
ſent the Marquis of Hamilton, as commiſſioner, with au- June. 
thority to treat with the covenanters. He required the eo- 
renant to be renounced and recalled: And he thought, that 
on his part he had made very ſatisfactory conceſſions, when 
be offered to ſuſpend the canons and the — till, in a 


. del the high commiſſion, that it ſhould no longer give of- 
. fence to his ſubjects s. Such general declarations could 
not well give content to any, much leſs to thoſe who car- 
| ried: ſo much higher their pretenſions. The covenanters 
| found themſelves ſeconded by the zeal of the whole nation. 
* Above ſixty thouſand people were aſſembled in a tumultuous 
manner about Edinburgh. Charles poſſeſſed no regular 
forces in either of his kingdoms. And the diſcontents in 
England, tho” ſecret, were believed ſo violent, that the King, 
l it was thought, would ſind it very difficult to employ in fach 
/ a cauſe the power of that nation. The more, therefore; the 
a popular leaders in Scotland conſidered their ſituation, the leſs 
J apprehenſion did they entertain of royal power, and the more 
„ ' 7 igorouſly did they inſiſt on intire ſatisfaction. In anſwer 
to Hamilton's demand of renouncing the covenant, they 
plainly told him, that they would ſooner renounce their | 
- baptiſm®, And the miniſters invited the commiſſioner him- | 


; S Ruſh. vol. ii. P- 7 54, &c, þ King's Decl. pP · 87. 
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” ſelf to fabſcribe it; by informing bim; „ With what peace 


and comfort it had filled the derts of all God's people; 
4 what reſolutions and beginnings of reformation of man- 
* ners were ſenſibly perceived in all parts of the nation, 
ee above any meaſure they had ever before found or could 

“ have expected; how great glory the Lord had received 


thereby; and what confidence they had, that God would 


17th Sept. 


ſtill more ſatisfactory conceſſions. 


<« make Scotland a bleſſed kingdom i“. 


| HaMILTON returned to London: Made another fruit 
leſs journey, with new conceſſions, to Edinburgh: Returi- 
ed again to London; and was immediatly ſent back with 
The King was now 
willing intirely to aboliſh the canons, the liturgy, and the 
high commiſſion court. He was even reſolved to limit ex- 


tremely the power of the biſhops, and was content, if, on 
any terms, he could retain that order in the church of 


Scotland &. 


And to enſure all theſe gracious offers, he gave 
Hamilton authority to ſummon firſt an aſſembly, then a par- 
liament, where every national grievance might be redreſſed 
and remedied. Theſe ſucceſſive conceſſions of the King, 
which yet came ſtill ſhort of the riſing demands of the 


malecontents, difcovered his own weakneſs, encouraged their 


inſolence, and gave no ſatisfaction. The offer, however, 


of an aſſembly and a parliament, in which they expected to 


be intirely maſters, was very willingly embraced by all the 
covenanters. | 

 CnanL Es, perceiving what Sis his enemies had 
reaped from their covenant, reſolved to have a covenant on 
his ſide; and he ordered one to be drawn up for that 
purpoſe. It conſiſted of the ſame violent renunciation of 
popery above-mentioned ; which, though the King did not 
approve of it, he thought it ſafeſt to adopt, in order to re- 
move all the ſuſpicions entertained againſt him. As the 


1 King's Decl. p. 88. Ruſh worth, vol. it. p. 7 57. 


k King 's Dec. 
p. 137. Ruſh, vol, ii. p. 768, 


covenanters, 


T5, 


had formed a bond, which was annexed to this renunciation, 
and which expreſſed the ſubſcribers duty and loyalty to his 
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. Wiel bond. af n againſt al op- CHAP, 


polition, had. been careful not to accept he King; Charles 


Majeſty l. But the covenanters, perceiving, that this new 
covenant was only meant too weaken and divide them, re- 
ceiyed it with the utmoſt ſcorn and deteſtation. And with- 
out delay, they proceeded to the modelling the future aſ- 
ſembly, from which ſuch great atchievements were ex- 
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Tux genius of that religion, which, prevsiled ãn Scot - A general 
land,, and which, every day, was ſecretly gaining ground in mbh. 


England, was far from inculcating: deference. and} ſobmiſſibni 
to the gcclefiaſtics, merely as ſuch : Or rather, hy nouriſh» 
ing in every individual, the higheſt raptures and enſtaſies of 
&rotion, it conſecrated, in a manner, every individual, and 


in his On eyes, beſtowed a character on him, much ſupe· ; 


rior to what forms and ceremonious inſtitutions could alone 
confer, The clergy of Scotland, though ſuch tumult was 
excited abgut geligious worſhip and diſeipline, were both 

poor, and. in ſmall numbers; nor are they, in general, to 
Su dered, at leaſt in the beginning, as the ringleadets- 


o. the, ſeditiqn, which was raiſed on their account. Ou 
the contrary, the Jaity, apprehending, from ſeveral inſtances, 


vaich, occurred, 4 ſpirit of moderation in that order, re- 
ſolved, 10 domineer. intirely in the aſſembly, which was! 
ſummoned, and to hurry on the eccleſiaſtics by the ſame 


furious zeal zeal, withwhich they were themſelves tranſported 4. 
Ir. bad, been uſual, before the eſtabliſhment of prelacy, 
beach ſbytery to ſend to the aſſembly, beſides two ar” 
three miniſters, one lay: commiſſioner ; and, as all the bo- 
de Burl 5. 4e . Kab. vol. bhp, .. A 
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Scotland is an inferior ede reer the ſame which was afterwards 


called a claſſes in England, and is compoſed of the clergy of the neigh- 


douring pariſhes to the number commonly een twelve and twenty. 
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members, in that eccleſiaſtical court, very nearly equalled 
the ecclefiaſtics. Not only this inſtitution, which James 
apprehenſive of zeal in the laity, had aboliſhed, Was now 
revived by the coveninters : They alſo introduced an inno- 


vation, which ſerved {till farther to reduce the clerpy to 


ſubjection. By an edict of the tables, Whoſe authority was 
ſupreme, an elder, from each. patiſh Was ordered to at- 
tend the preſbytery, and to give his vote in the choice both 
of the commiſſioners and miniſters, who ſhould be deputed 


to the aſſembly. As it is not uſual for the miniſters, who | 
are put in the liſt of candidates, to claim a vote, the whole 


elections, by that means, fell into the hands of the laity : The 
moſt furious of all ranks were choſen : And the more to 
over-awe the dergy, a new device was fallen upon, of 
chuſing, to every commiſſioner, four or five lay-aſſeſſors, 
who, though they could have no vote, yet might interpoſe 


with their counfel and authority in the aſſembly p. 


Tx aſſembly met at Glaſgow : And, beſides a great con- 
courſe of the people, all the nobility and gentry of any fa. 
my or intereſt were preſent, either as members, aſſeſſors, 

or ſpectators; and it was apparent, that the reſolutions, 


taken by the covenanters, could here meet with no manner 


of oppoſition, A firm determination had been entered into, 
of utterly aboliſhing epiſcopacy ; and as a preparative to 


in, there was laid before the preſbytery of Edinburgh, and 


folemnly read in all the churches of the kingdom, an accu- 


ation againſt the biſhops, as guilty, all of them, of hereſy, 


ſimony, bribery, perjury, cheating, inceſt, adultery, for- 
nication, common ſwearing, drunkenneſs, gaming, breach 
of the ſabbath, and every other crime, which had occurred 
to the accuſers4, The biſhops ſent a proteſt, declining the 
authority of the afſemb] Y; "hp e too proteſted 


7 King's Decl. p. 190, 797, 290. pos p- 395 &c. q King's 
Decl, p. 418. Ruſh, vol, i ii. 5 787. | | 
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againſt that court, as illegally conſtituted and elected; and, CHAP, 


in his Majeſty's name, diſſolved. This meaſure was fore- 
ſeen, and little regarded. The court {tilt continued to fit; 


and to finiſh their buſineſs". All the acts of aſſembly, ſince 


the acceſſion of James to the crown of England, were, 
upon pretty reaſonable grounds,” declared null and invalid: 
The acts of parliament, which affected eccleſiaſtical affairs, 

were ſuppoſed, on that very account, to have no manner of 


1638, ; 


authority: And thus epiſcopacy, the high commiſſion, the r 


articles of Perth, the canons, and the liturgy, were abo- 


liſhed and declared unlawful : And the whole fabric, which 


James and Charles, in a long courſe of years, had been 
rearing with ſo much care and policy, fell at once to the 
ground, The covenant likewiſe was ordered to be ſigned 
by every one, under pain of excommunication . 


THE independency of the eccleſiaſtical upon the civil 


power was the old preſbyterian principle, which had been 


zealouſly adopted at the reformation, and which, though 
James and Charles had obliged the church publicly to diſ- 
Claim it; had ſecretly been adhered to by all ranks of people. 
It was commonly aſked, whether Chriſt or the King were 
ſuperior? And as the anſwer ſeemed obvious, it was in- 
ferred, that the aſſembly, being Chriſt's council, was ſu- 
perior, in all ſpiritual matters, to the parliament, which 
was only the King's. But as the covenanters were ſenſible, 
that this conſequence, though it ſeemed to them irrefraga- 


dle, would not be aſſented to by the King; it became re- 
quiſite to maintain their religious tenets by military force, 


and not to truſt intirely to ſupernatural aſſiſtance, of which, 


however, they held themſelves well aſſured. They caſt 


their eyes on all ſides, abroad and at home, whence-ever 
they could expect any aid or ſupport. 


AFTER France and Holland had entered into a league 
againſt Spain, and iramed a treaty of partition, by which 


F May, p. 44» 5 King's Decl. p. 317, 


1639. 


ang. 


/ 
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they were to conquer and to divide between them the Low. 
country-provinces, England was invited to preſerve a neu · 
' trality between the contending parties, while the French 
and Dutch ſhould attack the maritime towns of Flanders, 
But the King replied to d'Eſtrades, the French ambaſſador, 
who opened the propoſal, that he had a ſquadron ready, 


and would croſs the ſeas, if-neceſſary, with an army of 
15,000 men, in order to prevent theſe projected conqueſts t, 


This anſwer, which proves, that Charles, though he ex- 
preſſed his mind with an imprudent candor, had, at laſt, 


acquired a juſt idea of national intereſt, irritated extremely 


Cardinal Richlieu; and in revenge, that politic and enter - 


prinzing miniſter carefully fomented the firſt commotions in 


War, 


Scotland, and ſecretly ſupplied the covenanters with money 


and arms, in order to encourage them in eee 


againſt their ſovereign. | 
Buck the diief reſource of the Scots llidbts) v0 | 
n themſelves, and in their own vigour and ability. No 
regular eſtabliſted common wealth could take juſter meaſures, 
or execute them with greater promptitude, than did this 
tumultuous combination, inflamed with bigotty for reli- 
gious trifles, and faction without a reaſonable object. The 
whole kingdom was, in a manner, engaged ; and the men 
of greateſt ability, ſoon acquired the aſcendant, which 


their family intereſted enabled them to maintain, 'The Earl 
of Argyle, though he long ſeemed to temporize, had, at 


laſt, embraced the covenant ; and he became the chief 
leader of that party : A man equally ſupple and inflexible, 
cautious and determined, and intirely qualified to make a 
figure during a factious and turbulent period. The Earls 


of Rothes, Caſſils, Montroſe, Lothian, the Lords Lindeſey, 
ke Yeſter, Balmerino, diſtinguiſhed themſelves in 


that party. Many Scots officers had acquired reputation in 
the German wars, particularly under Guftaves ; ; and theſe 


t Mein. CEfrades, vol, K 


were 
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3 to aſſiſt their ee ne- eng. 
ceſſity. The command was entruſted to Leſly, a ſoldier of 


experience and ability. Forces were regularly inliſted and 1625. F 
diſciplined. Arms were commiſſioned and imported from 
foreign countries. A few caſtles, which belanged to the 
King, being unprovided of victuals, ammunition, and gar- 
riſons, were ſoon ſeized. And the whole country, except 
| 2 ſmall part, where the Marquis of Huntley ſtill adhered to 
' the King, being in the covenanters hands, was, in a very 
little time, put into a tolerable poſture of defence u. 


Ts fortifications of Leith were begun and carried on 
with great rapidity. Beſides the inferior ſort, and thoſe 
who laboured for pay, incredible numbers of volunteers, 
even noblemen and gentlemen, put their hand to the work, 

and deemed the moſt abject employment to be dignified by 
the ſanctity of the cauſe. Women too, of rank and con- 
dition, forgetting the delicacy of their ſex, and the decorum 

cf their character, were intermingled with the loweſt rabble; 
and carried, on their ſhoulders, the rubbiſh, requiſite for 
compleating the fortifications *®, + _ 5 


Wr muſt not omit another auxiliary of the covetantiirs, 
and no inconſiderable one; a propheteſs, who was much 
followed and admired by all ranks of people. Her name 
was Michelſon, a woman full of whimſies, parly hyſterical, 

partly religious; and inflamed with a zealous concern for 
the eccleſiaſtical diſcipline of the preſbyterians. She ſpoke 
only at certain times, and had often i interruptions of days and 
weeks: But when ſhe began to renew her ecſtaſies, warn- 
ing of the happy event was conveyed over the whole country, 
thouſands crowded about her houſe, and every word, which 
ſhe uttered, was received with veneration, as the moſt ſa- 
cred oracles. The covenant was her perpetual theme. The 

| true, genuine covenant, ſhe ſaid, was ratified in heaven: 
The King's covenant was an invention of Satan: When 


he u May, p. 49% * Guthry's Memoits, p. 46. 
Vol. VI. : 24 g T EM 15 ſhe 
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| @HAP. ſhe ſpoke of Chriſt, ſhe commonly called him by the name 

LN. of the covenanting Jeſus. Rollo, a popular preacher; and 
| :639. © zealous covenanter, was her great favourite; and payed her, 
1 on his part, no leſs veneration. Being deſired by the ſpec- 
|} tators* to pray with her, and ſpeak to her; he anſwered, 
o | 4 That he durſt not, and chat it would bel manners in 
1 him 16 ſpeak, while bis maſter: Clirift was peaking is 
her 4) 25 i bio 7: 117 | 


CHARLES had agreed To 0 epiſcopal DF un: 
much, that it would no honger have been of any fer vice to 
ſuppott the crown ; and this ſacrifice of his own intereſt he 
was willing to make, in order to obtain public peace and 
tranquility, But he could not conſent entirely to aboliſhgn 
order, which he eſteemed as eſſential to the being of a 
} chriſtian. church, as his Scots ſubjects thought it incom- 
patible with that ſacred inſtitution. This narrowneſs of 
=_ mind, if we would be impartial, we muſt either. blame or 
1 e excuſe-equally on both ſides; and thereby anticipate, by a 

little reflection, that judgment, which time, by introducing | 
new ſubjects of Oy, wil es render quite 
r 7 auer 1— , 
So great was Chaites's averſion to violent and ſnflinary | 
tenſarae; -and'fo ſtrong his affection to his native kingdom, 
that, it is probable, the conteſt in his breaſt would be 
nearly equal between theſe laudable paſſions; and his attach · 
ment te the chierarchy. The latter affection⸗ however, pre · 
vailed for the, time, and made lim haſten thoſe military 
"A | preparations, which he had projected for ſubduing the re- 
Wil fradtory ſpirit of the Scots nation. By regular om 
I he had net only payed all the debts'contrated Huring the 
Spaniſh and French wars; but had amaſſed u ſum of two 
hundredethouſand pounds, which he had reſerved for any 
Wi tagden/ exigency. . The Queen had:great intereſt with the 
18 catholics, both from the ſympathy of religion, and from the 


"I 


4 King” D Declaration at largewp, 227. Burnet's Memoirs of Hamilton, 
favours 
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fivotreimd-indolgerices, whith ſhe had bien able to pro- CHAP. 
due them-reShmpw employed her lefedirt;) anch perfuaded vn iu 


them thattit was bie to give large contributions,” 23 
to the great ſeandabof the puritans who rn mightili of · 
fended at eſecipg the King vn ſuch good werme with the pn - 
piſts, that others ſhould give what they them 
ſelves ves W were diſpoſed h . 
| Cramt.ng's feet was: Faypiidable and well ſupplied. | 

Hari ahis 2006: land forces on board, he entruſted it to 
the Marquis of Hamilton whar had orders to fail to the 
dich of Forth, and ta cauſe & diverſion in the forces of the 
malgogntents, An army was levied of near 20,000, foot, 
and above 3099 horſe, and was. put. under the. command of 
the Earlof Arundel, a. Nobleman of great. family but de- 
lebrated neither for military nor palitical. abilities, The 
Earl of Eſſex, inan of ſttidt honour, and eniretely popular, 
eſpeaially among the:ſoldiery, was apponted licutenant. general: 
Tha Earl of Holland was general of the horſe. The King 


himſelf joined the army, and he ſummoned all the pebrsof , May. 


England to attend him. The, whole. had the appearance of 
a ſplendid court, rather, than of a, military armament; and 
in this ſituation, carrying more, ſhaw than, ral forge with 
It, the camp arived at Berwick r. 111 

Tas Scots army was ad numktous as that ef the King, 
but inferiority cavillry. The officers bad more reputation 
and experienbe'y and the ſoldiers/ though undiſciplined'and 
ill armed, ue animated, us well by the natibnil averſion 
to England hatt the dread of becoming & provides th their 
old enemy;} as hy an unſurmountable feruour bfrdigion. 


The pulpits-had ettremelyuſſiſted the officers in levying re- 


eruitsy and had thundered out Hanathẽmas upon all thoſe 
who went not out to aſiſt the Lurd uguinſt the mighty v. 

v Ruth. vol. ill. p. 1329. Fraklyn, p. 767. x Clarendon, vol. i, 
p. 11, 116, 117. Y Burnet's Memoirs of Hamilton, 


9 Yet 
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CHAP." Yet ſo. prudent were the leaders'of We hnaldcontents, that 


eee e, dent, yery ſubmiſb ze melages.t0-the, King, 
* aud SAVBAraage to be admitted wo asN H bor or boys 
Chat 09 me that the forcecef dhe cαοα¹tι)öc.G ee 
condideralble;orhein/{pirtts: high; their eil furicus . and 
they wers not yet daunted by any Il ſucceſs, no renenable 
terms could be expected from wem) Withlregard? thite- 
one td S treaty, great diffieuſtiesoceu“rred on boch ſides, 
Shoulch he ſubmit to the pretenſious: of the mal | 
beſides that. che: prelacy muſt he ſacfi ical to Meir regem 
Prejuditet; ſuch a check ud be glven to yep! a 
Which had, Wery lately and with mth” diffisultyl8 bern 
thordughly 1eſtablithed ede, b 
forcever after, tonrttain, in that kingdom, no iibre thin 
the appearance-of majeſty} The great men} hawing proved, 
— bydſo(poſible atrial} the impoteneb of la and prerogative, 
avoutd return to tlleir former Hdentlouſneſs: The preachers 
Would retaim cheir inmate arrogance! And the peeple un- 
protected by juſtice, would recognize no other Authority, 
than hat which they found to fleminoer over them. Eng · 
bad als, it was much to be feaned- wonkd:fimitate (fo had 
18 a cam plerg, and: having already n Itrong rbpenſity w 
wards republican, and: Phpritanies! factions, wauidiexpott;by 
he ſama {editions practicoꝶ to H the ſama indulgedte. 
No advance; fo fax, without biinging the rebels to qq i duti 
ſubmiffion „at leaſt to reaſogahlentonesſſions Av aꝰto pro 
miſe hsm, in all future time h an impunity i bellinn. 
13 Oxi tthe--other hind; cOtiatlesoddnfidered( that call 
was n before, unden um his dricefibrs/ {6 uaftel, 
and oi anima tec in its Oπτ deſenbe pd yer had fte been 
able fuibot elde theforceab Englaud evmbinedbeariily 
| — — — practite to tis uſc /o 
anns. H much greater diffianltyiſheuld le2find;/ atipre- 
lest, to ſubdus, by violende, a-PEbple,nenfadabAioviturel 
gious prejudices; while he . conld;;otily:oppoſe-rtonthetva 
nation, enervated by long 8 ape ann bh in his fer 
es ah. - ? mee; 


4 1.484 4 


CHARLES: TS 


* ä feared;” many of them en- 
raged in the ſame party avithh& enemy z. -Should-the war 
de only protracted beyond a ſummer; (and who could ox - 
pect to finiſh it in that period?) bis treaſure would fail him; 
and, for ſupply, he muſt have xecounſe to an Engliſh par · 
lament, whom, by fatal experience, he had ever found 
more ready to encroach on the prerogatives, chan to ald the 
neceſſities, of the crown. And what if he receive a defeat 


poſſible. They were engaged in a national cauſe, and 
ſtrongly actuated by miſtaken, principles. His army was 

retained entirely by pay, and looked on the quarrel with the 
fame indifference, which naturally belongs to mercenary 
troops, Without poſſeſſing the diſcipline, by which ſuch 


of a defeat, While Scotland was enraged and England diſ- 
contented, were ſq dreadful, that nomatire ſhould: perſuade 
bim to yenture it, A e FP 43} i 1d bog. 


Ir is evident, that ts by iſalies 4nd overſights, 


der/ therefbte, he was in great perplexity. But he did in- 
ſuitel / worſe, than embrace the worſt party: For, pro- 


afadders pacification, in which it was ſtipulated, That he 
mould withdraw his- fleet and army; that, within eight and 
forty; hours, the Scots ſhould diſmiſs their forces 3 that the 
King's forts ſhould bei reſtored to him; his authority ac- 
knowleged: : and a general aſſembly and a parliament be im- 
maliatelyſummoned, in order to compoſe all differences *. 

What were ther which engaged the King to admit 
ſuchuſtrange articles vf peace}! it is in vain to enquire : For 
there dcou¹d he none: The * 4 . ee ns 


of 2 more taſy explication.”- 


ac fi Ain. tl A i 8 
T ; 2 Ruſh, vol, iii. P. 936. ; «Item ibid , 945. 
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enth. 
— 


from the rebel army ? This misfortune was, far from im- 


1639. 


troops-are commonly diſtinguiſned. And the conſequences. 


ball brought himſelf to ſuch a ſituation, that, whatever 
ſide/heciembraced, his errors muſt be dangerous: No Wo 


perly ſpeaking, he embraced no party at all. He coneluded 


e eee 
CHAP. | Yet ſo prudent were the leaders'of che! inaldcontents, that 


A thexünmadia tel Hr ſent very ſubmiſſye meſſages tothe King, 

= | 4867 SHAVBRAHe £0: he admigiad aun (RAE ernet bcir-nt bogey 

„Chin. s ne chat the forceref H ct 

. ends 

they wers nt yet daunted by any in ueceſa n lenſenable 

terms could be expected from thein!'t With"regtrd? there- 

fonte dd & trtaty, great difficatties"octurred on Wbthr ſides, 

Should he ſubmit to the pretenſious af the mal ecomibnt; 

beſides chat. the- prelacy muſt /hedacfificeites their religions = 

_  bogudibes3 ſuchacheck wu be given to regal aut ei 
hick had, Hery lately, and wich mubh diffivulty/2her 

— eflojgughlyieſtablithed ay eee 

forteverafter, tonrttain, in that Kingdom, nombre than 

be appeirance of majeſty The grent men] having proved, 

by on ſenſible 2 trial/ the impotee bf l ati@prerogitive, 

avbuld rerum to tllei former tidemtionſneſs': The preachers 

Would retaim cheir ante arrogancs't" And the peeple un- 

protected by juſtice, would recognize no other atthority, 

than;that-which they found te tleminoer ſover them! Rng- 

lapd allo, it yas neh to be featted;s Wonkd:fimitate O hd 

9 1 a0 ample; and» having already ra iſtrong prhpenſity 

1 | wards republican and-pyritanicah factions, wauldiexpoR;by 

ö he ſama ſedifions praciices, to the fama-indulzonct. 

r 

Jjubmifpon at leaſt to reaſodahent Hh q a0 to gre 

mmiſe them. din allfuture time. han imp y An Del lian. 

chi Ogtthe--otherihand;.cOlatlegodnfidered( that Scutland 

Was nere, unden df his diicefibrs/ 16 titel, 

and ſbianimiteci in irowndefenteziand ver had tei been 

_  able4oſtibotielndeaheforcachEnglaid;remmbineSieartly 

ia one cauſa, N anch ennræd byobng. practise tothe mitt 

anns. Ho much greater diflienityifhoutd he Hnꝗ, at re- 

Texts ſubdus, by violende, achtople, nen flambdovithu mi- 

gious prejudices; while he , conld;sotily:oppoſe-rtorthedva 

nation, rhe by long N 2 rn in his fer 

N vice; 
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a aha ade CpG che. 
gaged in the ſame party with-the enemy =, Should the war (2, 
de only protracted beyond;a-ſummer-3 (and who could ox - 1639. 
pelt to finiſh, it in that period?) bis treaſure would fail him; ö 
and, for ſupply, he muſt have recourſe to an Engliſh par · 
lament, whom, hy fatal experience, he had ever found 
more ready to encroach on the pręrogatives, chan to ald the 
neceſſities, of the crown. And what if he receive a defeat 
from the rebel army ? This mis fortune was, far from im- 

poſſible, They were engaged in a national cauſe, and 
ſrongly actuated by miſtaken, principles. His army was 
retained entirely by pay, and looked on the quarrel with the 
ſame indifference, which naturally belongs to mercenary 
troops, Without poſſeſſing the diſcipline, by which ſuch 
oops are commonly diſtinguiſbed. And the conſequences. 
of adefgat, while, Scotland was enraged and England diſ- 
contented, were ſo dreadful, as no motive ſhould:perſuade- 
bim to yenture it. 2 45 „i vd, boi. 
Ir is evident, that Chatles, _ nlifaies ad overlights, 
ball brought himſelf to ſuch a ſituation,” that, Whatever 
ſide/he:embraced, his errors muſt be dangerous: No wot 
dr therefbie; he was in great perplexity. But he did in- 
finitely-worſe, - than embrace the worſt party: For, pro- 
perly ſpeaking; he embraced no party at all. He coneluded 
aſydder pacification, in which it was ſtipulated, That he 
ſhonkd withdraw his fleet and army; that, within eight and 
forty; hours, the Scots ſhould diſmiſs their forces 3 that the 
King's forts ſhould; be; reſtored to him; bis authority ac- 
luopleged : and a general aſſembly and a parliament be im- 
maliately n ſummoned, in order to compaſe all differences 
What werecthe r , which engaged the King to admit 
ſuch ſtrange articles uf peace}! it is in vain to enquire : For 
there could be 8 n 15 a e 1 


af a more/taſy explication. . 


i aid n eee ; | 
2 Ruſh, vol, i, p. 936. ; « Idem bid, Pe 945. 
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> beenden has bee vrt ndufiridns/"i6 Tepts/ 
to the Engliſh, the grievatices:under which Scotland 


469: abo, and thy In counſels, which) had been ſaggiſied t 


theig fovgxeign} 0, Their liberties, they; fald,} were iuvaded: 
Tha profggatives pf che are extended beyond all former 
prgesdent 1; llegalicounts.greGed-1:/Fhe thierarthy (exalted. 
at the expencs of national privileges: /And;h/minynew; 
ſuperſtitiqns introduced bybthe haughty tyrannical qrelates;: 
2 2 a juſt ſpſpicion, that n projet ws ſerionſiy ud 
1 de e ion gf. poperx. -Phg King's conduct, ſurely,” 
in Scgtland, had been, in cyery thing, except in-eftabliſh;; 
ing, the ecalaſiatienl, canons, | more legal and juſtifiable, hn 
in England; yet wage there ſuch ] a general reſemhlance d 
the complaints, f both kingdoms, that the Engliſh ,xeadily. 
aſſestgſf 10 all the repreſentations; of; the Scats maleggnigats,: 
and believe; that nation to hays been driven, by appreſſgn, 
into the: viglegt, counſels, which. they had embraced, $9, 
far, (therefore, Ham; being witli ta fecond the King: in 
{ubdpjag the fres {picits, of gha gcots ; they rather! pied 
n ho had been. reduced ta thoſe, et. 
tremities: And. they chaught, that the example, of ſuch 
 nlighbours, 183 well 36, their aſlſtance, might, ſongs time. 
be advanaargus to;England, and eneguragg hex to.recover,. 
by.a Wt $,fort, her vidhted. lays and N 


gentiy an V9 e 2 65 W t attachment H to tie; 

cours, wit Ts ap in. n 

4 1 jo Fr y ſriged, and prop 0 
ji ho e, ayt n e ſentiwen ns 5. A retreat, 7, af 
fee wk hi ich the Fell Holland, with 4 con, Wl ci 

ad the Engllfh forces, had made\before: WW tat 


a derte of, ahe Scots, cauſed, gif theſe, humours un f o 
dlaze e whoſe; character wasnot f tt; 
 fufficiently yigargus nor deciſive; and, rg was capt, from MM. 4 

facility, 8 counſels;.. ſuddenly, alente&to-s" Wi bee 
meal! ure, s 1 ae by * a him, and 
| | Which 


12M 
- sb 1 2238 f be: 99» 


—— 


cChνννν, having" ſd far advunted 0 
ought,” wit fteddy refBiution; 16" have profseutedt them, 
and have ſubmitted to every” woleable bond emal 
by the-aſſemiblyyand pafliament; nor ſhoüld he have reebm- 
menced hoſtiſtties, but: n dactouht ef ſuch enermòts and 


merpested pretenſſ ons, aus Would” have juſtified ls 'cauſe, - 
if pelle 70 the whole Aäglih nattön. 80 fir, indeed, 


be adoþted "this plagf thar Be agreed, not Giily 40 enffm 
his former reofceſſions, of 2 the caflons? the li- 
, turgy, the fügh commiſſion,” and the articles of Perth; but 
alſo wo aol the order itſelf of biſfiops, for Which ne Had 
{6 vealouſly contended . Büt As" concelfiort Was 
by the utmoſf violence, with ne cüld upöſt of His: 
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poſition and prejudices : He even ſecrelly fetainet af 2 


teftion of ſeizing favourable” opportutities, in öruer to recs 
er the ground, which he had loſt 7. "Afd ohe ſtep Farther | 
he could not prevall wſtir Himiſelf to idWanee]! The: — 
bh, Whew ib mkt, payed not due deferetide tb the 


pipolſeſſions;” but gave füll indulgende tö their twn. TR 2 27th 


wied epfſcopac) to be RAFAL in the Ghurth'of Scotland: 
en to Allow It EW the e 
ur 119 


rpiſh 9 ny ps Os wee 8 
nite Tight coin, "rl? 


aſembly; Advafced fende Gpich tene 5 1 42 
1 


an die en Poet "of the” 3 ad Le, 


dab Acer 'Charkts tick inbrs, ' they Were" proceeding" 
to ratify"the' acts of 'atemibly, wh "by che King's 
Krüdtions, Triquiatre," the commiſilo 
Aud en Uetonht ef theſe clatins, which might eaſily have 
been foreſeen, was tHe wa renewed ; with great advantages 


d Clarendon, vol. i, p. 122, 123 May, p. 46. 8 Ruſh, vol. iii. 
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— On in bed of tes: D 220M ng hs 
Nö Ks Bares coneludec the pacification-with. | 
„ neceſſity of his affalt, atid this 
want MH imsttey, Gbliged him to diſband bis ariny ; àhd) x 

dhl bal Wein Held together ſolely by mertenary edi 

wis Bet pete, without great trouble, and epente d 

; J0ls of bine ain 10 aſſeinble them. The mee puls 

- covenhuiters" Nad tbat thelr ' preterifions beitg 
ſocbateut h to We inteteſt, and Iill more tö the indlitiading 

ofthe Witg)litfwas Ukely, that they ſnould again be oblige 

toi fupptut heir cauſe by arms; Pal they wert 'therthore 

cater ya diſmiiſſing their troops, to preſerre hotfling bt 
ttleuppbatanee f @ pacific diſpoſition : The 6fficetifuf" 

ordlars td he read) on the Art ſummons: The {oldie 

vie wirnedioet tothink the Hation ſecute from a ERA 
invaſiows:oAnd the religious zcal, which-atimated- all A 

of anen made them meliately Ay to heir Neatidards, . 
ſolxyns thesttumpet was u¹⁰œd 'by their ſpitieaal and tem 
pom leaderb. Thercredit / wulch, in- Meir lat exputliden 
 thugizhadi:acyuired, by iobliging their "over e 
fh all hie pretentiong, gare courage 10 leveryone; n 
P on 1. 1 bel EI 2 = 


Sod and wal . 
_abgy6gleven intfrmiſfene, ing many icregular methgdad 
i maljihed Gilguſtz given to. che puritavial 
e te, aflemble, amidſt the wot pref 
ties be Mn. be 
IHE :Barkof Traquaire had e J a 3 | cap 
| ihe Big 07" France: by ems and hat BY 
| 22'q” M3; 
7 Moy! 3 FI 125. Kah. vo, ii. p. 1023. 
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of the large coriceſſions which he had made to —— 
ry dilcſtsd ar their. Held iofolencey andh protanſiens, | x 
eiue this oppactunienc of, breaking With chem. Hob... 
gun into the, Tower, the Lord: Loudeo, ifo, 
from the O +; ove dt the perſons bon bad he 
nealogaleater . 1 And he no laid: the matter before 
mer Whom he hoped .tqnjnflame.by Wa ureſent:. 
Farm. dy the, dagger, f this; application (o a 
forgigh PAWRE- „By the manth gf the lord keeper, Fineh, be 
enge his Wants, and informed them, that he had been 
e Daſſemhle, bis army, and to ſubſilt them, .not;by any 
genug Niüch be paſleſſed, hut by means df in large debt 
aahoye, 399,000, pounds, be had contradted, and 
2 e 
repreleptcd, That it was neceſſary. to grant ſupplies for the 
mnadiate and urgent demands of his military amaments a 
That the ſeaſon was far advanced, the time precious, and 
age at it muſt be loſt ain daliberaon . That though | 
lh caſſers were empty, ;they had not been exhauſted hy un- 
eſſary. pomp, or ſumptuous buildings, e 
ab megnifgence: That whatever ſupplies bad: been levied" 
fom his ſubjects, had been employed: for their 
ad preſervation, and like vapours riſing out of the earth, Po 
id githbred in46 cloud, Had fallen 1m TG cer an refrithing * 
howers-8n che ſume fields from Which they Nad, A. firſt,” M371 <2 
inn exhaled : That vdugh he 'defired "Abch Tihinaltare aſs 
lle as t prebent for the ume, #7Wtal"? an 
the ; be was fir From by Hud df pier mY 
aiding" theirs of heir! right inquite-in®d the fate f che 
lagdom, und to offer kim petitions for tHe" Tells A ther 
giebanees Thatas Huch a3 dus poſſidle uf this ſeaſon ſhould 
be afterwards allowed them for chat pf pole 20 THA as he 


apeſichonlt ſach-ſypply-at preſent a tf 'cutredit ve | 


a bus einst 21092 2 114220817, do gh * ? 
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1 eng mqxa(larily dsds. db nal le seln do alkabis den 


. — — hen they ſhould have fullleifute w 


perfect and unfiniſhed ; That: the parliament of Ireland had 
twice put, ſuch traſt in his good intentions a toi grantcbim, 
4 — the ſeſſion, a xery Hrge ſupply, and had 
ever experienced good eſſects from the conſilence repaſedin 

him: And that, in every circumſtance, his: people ſhonld 
find | his Conduct. ſuitable to 2. juſt, pious, and gragigus 
King,: and ſuch ag was calculated, to promote.an intire has. 


| mae ding and prrliameas .. 10 RAD l 0 
Homag plauſible: thels. topics, they inacde final im. 


4 preſſon . on: tho houis af "commoiis; By — "af 


; — — —— 


amidft dangers and hardſhips,-- had "made-to- them; tlie 
5 9 men, throughout the, nation, had, taken ſuch a 
N If Cory, .hopoun to the refractory pPpo· 


2 chr miniſters. „Theſe were the 
only. lovers, of their country, , the onh 


reaſonable 4 6 With the cqurt, as laviſh; des. 


pendance; a regard to the King, fervile flattery ; 4 confi 
8 s promiles, ſhameful proſtitution. This general, 


f ; the cauſe of much good and much il 


| native prejudices about them, , could, not fail $9, eqntain 4 
n theſe ſtubborn patriots. einn, ö mol BY 


Arrarns like wiſe, by means of the Scots inſurrectiouy d 


and the general diſcontents in England, ey Seek 


HOME crifis, that the” leaders of 8 80 gacibtis 
H ne | 29h hey 49g 1110 71114 
5 5 15 | I Ruſh, any ill, p. 1114.1 


w penetrating, 


haps, foo, the only cue chriſtians” A- 


ught, which bag, more or ; leſs, prevailed. in, 
gear a century and a. half; and which has. 
in public affairs; 1 
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— clo hap CLAN 
mat the time, ' ſo lefiged>withed for, was now come, hen . "i 
rojal authority muſt fall into a total ſubordination on popu- 1640. 

ir aſſamblies, and when public liberty muſt acquire 2 full | 
dcendatt?"® By reducing the crown to neceſſities, they had 

jiherto: found, that the King had been puſhod inte violent 

unſels, which had ſerved extremely the purpoſes of- his 
dverſqries: And by multplying theſe neceſſities, it was 
foreſeen, /; that his prerogative, undermined o all fides, 
nuſt, at laſt, be overthrown, and be no longer dangerous 
o the privileges of the people; Whatever: therefore, tended 
v campale the: differences between King and parliament, 
and to preſerve. the government uniformly in its preſent 
anne, was zealouſly appoſed by theſe popular leader) 
ud their paſt conduct and ſufferings gave them crodit ſuffi- 
cient, to effect all their purpoſes. Abet bein net Nen 
Tes dhe fituatih which decides chkegy of the forrunes 
ad characters of men. The K Jt müſt de [Yall OJ 7 


woügh f iſexwrthy in many re 8, was not endow 
wk that maſterly genius, which might DA by n to ob- : 
ſve, in their infancy, the changes that aroſe in f. atic onal 2 


naiters.'4nd kriow how to'accomittiodate his condu&t 170 
0 — He had not perceived, thr His beſt policy N 


id fn, much Teſs by invaſions and en” 
0 > "the republican Tpirit of the people ; 1 5 85 
1 45 by geutlye bent forns branches ef " 


1 ditiry' authority," 5 endeavor, "asFar 3 as polnble, t LE 
ce the reſt from! the inrodds of his ſealbus jealous cd ts. dr 

- esd dr h Great” be alf, dä be coul 4 
veſerve the old calm of hs crown Sithodlt "aſſuming new 


Pes 


es A principle fimilat to that Which many of his 4 
es ſeem to have formed with e be Mh 
500 de people. RR % n n 


) © 494-2 4. Dr 5 


| Tux honſe of e — . — by theſe 1 
{a7 other obvious reaſons, 1 taking notice of the 


King's 
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. rb Far deen unn 


3232, — Aron 
Frered em in che name G thetr ſwereign. Tue ſubheſdt 
ofup⁴Es Rufungue has heeft fuffloien tiy ex phined above, 
where we gave an ae, of ell rde ge vunces, imaglberj 
in the chureh, more real in che fate of wHh,e⁰ die nation, 
at thut ume, ſo” loudly" chmplaitef k. The hemuſe begun 
Witt exumning the behaviour of the ſpeaker the laſt day d 
the former parliament; vrreti He reftiſed, account of the 


— — to put che q̃ueſtio! Aid they deckired i 
bf privilege" They proceeded next to inquire iu. 
to. the impriſonment and proſecution! of Sir John Bio, 
Hellis and Valentine! : The affair of ſhipanoney was ci. 
. vaſſed : And plentiful ſubject of inquiry was ſuggeſted on 
all. hands. Grievances were regularly claſſed under theee 
heads; thoſe with regard to the privileges * parliament, 
.the .praperty of the ſubject, and religion . The King, 
again for ſupply; and finding his. meſſage ineffectual, be 
came to the houſe of peers. and deſired their good offices 
with the commons. The peers were very ſenſible of the 
King's urgent negeſſities; and thought, that fupplies, 
this occaſioi, ought, both in reaſon and in decency, to go 
befoxe grievances... They ventured: to- repreſent their ſenſe 
ol the matter to the commons; but their interceſſion did 
harm The commons had always claimed, as their pect- 
luaar province, the granting fupplics; and, though the pers 
hadl gone no farther than offering advice; they immediatel 
thought proper to vote ſo unuſual and unprecedented an in- 
terpoſiadon to be a breach ef priwilege Y. Charles, in orda 
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o bring the mater of Gilþply*10"-ſetne 106k, ' folteited «6 © 


oaſe With the new meſſages nd finding, chat the buſineſs Conyamas | 


o;ſhip-money gare great lam ang diſguſt ; beſides in+ 


venue ef it that all the money leviad had bean regularly, with 
aher great eee, rb ee e he 


hun ar Ahe famectimernbe let — wii Re | 
hedynation f higatfairs, .2.delap; would be equiyalegt to 2 
Wniakfsr; Phe King b though Ahe Imajcritꝶ Wag againſt.han, 
wn had morgfriends in any houſe;of-cammons-5; and che 
debate was carried D twaridays) with great gcattiant 
unh on boch. ſiq es. 30 Po THY ef E DIV 


"Te was urge“ by dle Penivany' of the" Gert, There 


Wppteſt 'Sticaion;,” Whith tHe foh EM" Wiles” oel ſuggeſt, 
ow preſented;2 of compoſing all diſguſts and leclouſſes 
beueen Khigh and! people, utid ef reronciling their fove- 
nige for fever, the uſe cf'þarlizavents. ( That if they, 
ou thei part, ald Affde All enormous claims and pretenſians, 
aid promdad- inv reafonableqnatificr, for the publia ne- 
eſſties3<they:needet enttrtdin nd fuſpltion of any inſatiable 
anbition ov allegdl fuſarpation in tit crown. That though 
J. ͤ reign,»to 
tle nights uf the psople) yet no invaſiotꝰ of them had been 
Wogethet” delibdraee and yohuntary'y -much'feſs,” the reſult f 
ton tyranny and injuſtiuę y md ſtill eſs, of a formed 
delign to ſabvert tho nſtitutioni . Thiat to repoſe a reaſon· 
thleoonfidehoe-im;chet King; and generonſly fupply tis pre- 
kat wants HC .progteded neither ãrom prodigality nor 
niſconduct, would be the true way to gain on his generous 


ture, and to exxtort; bya en ſuch conceſſions 
* TEE r bib. ab, mn #717: Agar <q 4 Or; 
TAs; aaa j. p. 235. Ruſh, vol. Ri. p e 

* as 


joming them, ther hoieverintenfed/tw.ogke a(gonflangres 


enger. as were requiſite ; forthe eſtabliſtiment ii public liberty, 
That he had promiſed, not only: on the-word-of 8; prince, 
. but alſo on that of a-gantleman| (the expreſſion which he 
| had bean pleaſed to uſch chat / after ihe ſupphy was graced, 
the parkamentſhould:ftill have thediberty.to-continve their 
danberations : Could it be ſuſpectodl, that ay ma, an 


malecontent party, That the court had diſcovered, on their 
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prince, much leſs ſucha one, whoſe word us, as yety f. 
cred and inviolate, would; for ſo ſmall a motive; forteirhi; 


honour, and, with it, all future” truſt and con fidencey dy 


breaking a promiſe, ſo public and fo ſolemn f That even if 
the parliament ſhould be deceived in repoſing ti ils tonfidenee 


im him, they neither loſt any thing, nor inviitvet} any Uanger; 


ſmde it was evidenely neceſſary, for che ſecurity of puble 
pence, eo ſupply him with money, in order de ſupprelb the 
Scots rebellion: That he had fo far ſuited his firſt'deinands 
to their prejudices, that he 'only' aſlted a ſuhply for 2 few 
months, and was willing, after ſo ſhiort a truſt, to fall again 
into dependance, and to truſt them for his further ſupport 


and ſubſiſtence. That if he now ſeemed to deſite ſome- 


thing farther, he alſo made them, in return, a conſiderable 
offer, and was willing, for the future, to depend ow them fer 
a revenue, which was quite requiſite for publis honour and 
ſecurity. That the nature of the Engliſh conſtitution ſup- 
poſed a mutual confidence between King and parliament: 


An if chey ſhould. refuſeit:on their part, Leſpecially with 


circumſtances. of ſuck, qutrage. and indignity 313vhat oquld 
be expected but, a ctatal diſſolution af governmens,..aud 


violent factions, followed e | 


and inteſtine diſorders ? 9 
'- Im egpcfuion Wini enen _— byabe 


fide, but few ſymptoms. of that mutual truſt and confidence; 


o which they now ſo kindly invited the gaanons; That 


eleven years intermiſſion of parliaments, the longeſt which 


was to be found in the Engliſh annals, was a ſufficient indi- 
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ener of deßgäe formed forthe ſuppreſſion of. all 2rheir l- CHAP.” 
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neceſſity· j awtrontd atly) thing-Uindged, be a Rtrongeriproof 

N of ſome invineihie hertiſity than their embracing ameAf¹, 
which they had octicciveds fol tidkebtianeveriion; as the 
8 aſſembling oi an Eng lift parlament. That this neceſſity, 
however a was purely miniſteriabꝭ nt national t nd: if the 
| ſume grievances, n ccclæſiaſtical and bind under which this 
| nation itſelf labouredi had puſhed: the Scots to extremities ; 
| vas it requiſite,” chat the Engliſn ſhould forge their own 
| chains, by impoſing, chains on their unhappy neighbours ? 
| That the asien practice of parliaments was to give 
grievances the precedency of ſupply; and that this order, 
BY © carefully obſerved by, their anceſtors, was founded. on 2 
f 
| 
| 


ralgaſy inherent in the conſtitution, and was never inter- 
preted as an ganticular diffidence of the preſent ſovereign. 
That a practice, Which had been upheld, during times the 
nalt favqurable to liberty, could not, in common 
de departed from, where, ſuch undeniable reaſons for ſul- 
don had, been afforded, That it was ridiculous: to plead. 
the advanced ſeaſon, and the urgent occaſion. for ſupply ; 
| chen it plainly appeared, that, in order to afford a pretence 
fan this topic, and to ſeduce the commons, grtat political 
contrivance had been employed. That the writs for elec- 
tons were ilfped early in the winter; and if the meeting of 
be parliament had not purpoſely been delayed, till fo near 
de commencement of military operations, there had been 
ciſure-ſufficient to haye redreſſed all national grievances, and | 
b have proceeded afterwards to an examitiation" of the | 
King's occaſion for ſupply ung That the intention of fo , 
7 Tbe reaſon probably why the King ſummoned the patliarncht' ſo late, 
Vas, that he was reſ6lvedito try, , whether this houſe of commang would 
more compliant than their predeceſſors, and grant him ſupply. on” any 


reaſonable term. The urgency of the and the little tiztie allowed 
for debate were (motives * 6 which he reſerved ara ethe male- 


AT th Ar: TS truſt them with a long ſeſſion, ene | 
i 9 — 7 roofs 5 . 
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28 pubic e permitted. 


a ag reign, bra impoſed upon the nation. And 
—_ that, by bargaining. for the, remiſon of that duty, the 
| X commons would, in A. manger, ratify. the authority, by 
| which it had bern levied; or, at leaſt, give encouragement 
f now groliplons of. A like nature, ER 


; | * Me. R 
| ass abe b ne e e 
= - mour, ſermed to ſway with the greater number: But to 
= - malte the matter worſe, Sir Harry Vane, the ſecretary, told 
| the commons, whhont-any authority from the King, tha | 
| . nothing leſa than twelve ſubſidies would be accepted a5 
_ recompence for the abolition of (hip-money. This aſſer- 
Wu — from the indifcretion, if we ute not a- 
= ther ts call it the packey, difpleaſed the houfe, 


of V 
3 in the King, which, i 


ww * ö e ee 
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Tus King was in great doubt . lg hee 
chat his friends in the houſe were out numbered by his 
enemies, and that the ſame counſels were fill prevalent, 
nemme diſturbance. In- 
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| as their belt friends and firmeſt” T's 
day chat they would preſent him in addreſs. 
5 wth 'thoſe rebels.” And if the houſe met 
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[3932 N 57 "wonder that the - 
city was nt © 1 to ituations of 1 ſuch ex * 

E haſtily Fave formed and executed a reldlution of diſ- Difolution; 

ſolving this parliament”: A meaſure,” however,” of which he 

ſoon after fepented, and which the ſubſequent᷑ events, more 

than any convinting reaſon,” melined every ona to condemn. 

The laſt parliament, which had ended with ſuch rigour and 

riolence; had' yet, at firſt, covered their intentions with a 

greater Appearance of bg * ee N 

ee RES, 7 1h 4. it. 


1 bro rapd yiolene . ang: dea excite 
gta gitar dif, Ats among the people, who uſually 7 intire 


| * bY repreſentati tives, and expect from them 
. e if there were not 4 
as 6 'of complaigt, d 
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were 
bers any N, 4 | | 
lamedt, were committed to priſon. All the petitions and | || 
compllint, which had been ſent to the committes of reli- 
were demanded from Grew, chairman to that com- 
ittes g and om his refuſal to deliver them, he was ſent to 
the Tower. The ſtudies and even the pockets of the Earl 
of Waryick and Lord Brokgy 9 Expiration of pri · 
Vor. VI. - '* vilege, 
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0 HAP P. vilege, were ſearched, in expeCtation of finding treaſonable 
3 Papers. Theſe acts of anthority were interpreted, with 
| * ſome appearance of reaſon, to be invaſions on the rights of 


national aſſemblies :. But the King, after the firſt proro- 
cation which he met with, never reſpected ſufficiently the 
privileges of the parliatnent z and, by his example, he far- 
ther confirmed their. reſolution, hen they ſhould acquire 
power, to pay like e to 0 e 8 the 
crown. 

Toten Ws an was el, the convocation 
was {till allowed to fit; A practice, of which, ſince the 
reformation, there were but few inſtances o and which was 
for that reaſon ſuppoſed by many to be irregular, _ Beſides 


granting. to the King a ſupply from the ſpirituality, -and 
framing many cations, the convocation, jealons of like in- 


novations with thoſe which had taken place in Scotland, 


impoſed an oath on the clergy, and the graduates in the 


uhiverſities, by which every one ſwore to maintain the 
eftabliſhed government of the church by archbiſhops, bi- 


ſhops, deans, chapters, &c. *. Theſe ſteps, in tlie preſent 


diſcontented humour of the nation, were commonly deemed 
illegal ; becauſe not ratified by conſent of parliament; in 
whom all authority was ſuppoſed-to be centered. And no- 
thing, beſides, could afford more ſubject of ridicule, than an 
oath, ' which contained an ef cetera ia the midſt of it. 


Diſcontents THE people, who generally abhorted the convocation a 
in England, much as they adored the parliament, could ſcarce be 


kept from inſulting and abuſing this aſſembly ; and the 
King was obliged to give them guards, in order to protect 
them. An attack too was made war. the _ upon 


-$ Ruſk. vol ili. p. 1507 "May | p-. 6r, . There vas one in in 1586, 


Zee biſtory of Archbiſhop Laud, p. 30. The authority of the convocation 
vas indeed quite independent of the parliament, and there was no reaſon, 


which required the one to de diſſolved upon. the — of the other. 


| — p. 33s - u Idem bid. 


— . : * * 1 
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Land; in his palace of Lambeth, by above z00 petſohs ; CHAP. 
and he found it tieceſſary to fortify himſelf for his defehee v. III. 
A multitude of two thouſand ſectaries entered St. Paul's, 6 1 
where the high commiſſion then ſat; tore down' all the . 
benches; and cried out, N biſbo pe, no high cummiſſion . 
All theſe itiſtances of diſcontent were preſages of ſome great 
revolution ; had the court poſſeſſed ſufficient (kill to A 
the danger, or ſufficient power to provide againſt it. 

In this diſpoſition of mens minds, it was in vain that 
the King liſued a declaration, in order to convince his people 
of the neceſſity, which he lay under, of diſſdlving the laſt 
parlidinetif . The chief topic, on Which he inſiſted, was, 
that the commons imitated the bad example of all their pre- 
deceſſors, of late years, in making continual encroachments' 
on his authorlty, in cenfuring his whole adminiſtration and 
conduct, in diſcuſſing every circumſtance of public govern- 
ment, and in their indirect bargaining and contracting with 
their King for ſupply; as if nothing ought to be given 
him but what he ſhould purchaſe, either by quitting ſome- 
what of His royal prerogative, or by diminiſhing and leſſening 
his ſtanding revenue. © Theſe practices, he ſaid, were con- 
trary to the maxims of their anceſtors; and theſe practices 
were totally incompatible with monarchy *, 

$47 4 


da ty PASO dy re 
» Dugdalez p. 62. ' Clarendon, vol. i. p. 1434. Rid 
5. bs, Ruſhworth, volume iii, page 1160. 


* IT muſt be confeſſed, that the King here touched upon that circum- 
ſtance in the Engliſh conſtitution, which it is moſt difficult, or rather alto» * 
ther impoſſible, to regulate by laws, and which muſt be governed by certain 
delicate ideas of propriety and decency, rather than by any exact rule or 
preſcription, To deny the parliament all right of remonſtrating againſt 
What they eſteem grievances, were to reduce that aſſembly to a total infigni- 
ficanty, and to deprive the people of every advantage, which they could 
rep from popular councils. To complain of the parliament's employing the 
power of taxation, as the means of extorting conceſſions from their ſove» 
reign, were to expect, that they would intirely diſarm themſelves, and re- 
nounce the ſole expedient, provided by the conſtitution, for enſuring to the n 
kinglom a juſt and legal adminiſtration, In different periods of Englith 

U2 ory, 
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Tun King, diſappointed af parliamentary ſubſidies, 


3 ee Fe other phe: in order 


* 


| him. 
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tay tat now of thejr remonſtrating with thei r princes in the 

el, and ſometimes of hs refuſing fu pply, when diſgufted \ with 

2 [ciradbiliancs'bf public donduct. Tis, e ' certdin]\ that this 


Power, though eſſential to parliaments, may cafily be abuſed, jas well by the 


frequency and minuteneſs of. their remonſtrances, as by their intruſion into 
every part of the King's counſels and determinations, Under colour of ad- 
vice, they may give diſguiſed orders; and in complaining» of igrievances, 
they may draw to themſelves every power of | governments Whatever mea- 
ſure is embraced, w conſulting them, may be pronoun 

of the peop 1251 till corrected, 3 Sete th, 9 fy or 
plies to 20 ' indent ſovereign, 7s Prem thi 15 nature © this par Eat. | 
tary liberty, "Hy evidefit, chat it muſt be jet sches "by 1: law: For who 
can foretelt, how frequently: grievarees may occur, dr-what 'part of admi- 
niſtration i, be kfected by them? From the nature too of the byman 
frame, it mad 6 expekked, that this Tiberty' Would Be exerted in its full ex- 
tent, and no bramcff of auchorit) be allowed to main uumöleſted in ide 
hands of the prince: For, will the welk Hinitations of reſpect and deco- 


rum be fufficicnt tao retträftt hemah Htibition,” "Which to e breaks 


through all the preTetiþHionie'6f 11 ler aut juftleß ? _ 


inst in | 

Bur here it Able, 9 wiſdom of the en * 
— rather, the concurrence of accidents, has provided; io differeqt periods, 
certain irregular: oheces to this priv lege of par li ament, and thereby main- 


tained, in ſome tolerable meaſure the dignity and authority of the'crown,” 


Ix the antier corfiftiitiso, Befbld che beginning of the {eveliteenth'cen- 


| tury, the keting of Pafffemgbt were prethrious, and a not frequent, 


The feffions were every ſhort ; 484 the embers had ne  leifur "either to get 
acquainted with Each other, 31 with public buſineſs. The ſlhorure of the 
age made meh more ſubtniſſwe to that kuthority which overſea” them. 


And above all, the large demeſnes of the crown, with the fall expence of 


government düting that period, d, rendered the prince aloft" independent, 
and tavght'rhe parliament to  piferve a Fr bangen . towards 


} Bh = * aw 
In a. addition. many e wad have rendered govern- 
ments, every where, as well as in Britain, m much more enſome than 
formerly, have thrown into the hands of the crown the diſpoſal of a very 


large revenue, and have enabled the King, by the private intereſt and ambi. 


tion of the members, to reſtrain the public. intereſt and ambition of the 
body. While the oppoſition (for we muſt ſill have an oppoſition, open or 
diſguifed) endeavours to draw every branch of adminiſtration under the cog- 
nizance of 2 the * reſerve 2 part to the diſpoſal of the 

crown; 
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to 5 Mt his urgent neceſſities.” The ectleſiaſtical ſubſidies © on H A r. 
ſerved him in ſome ſtead: and it emed but juſt, that the 
clergy ſhould contribute to a war, which was, in a great I N 


meaſure, of their own raiſing He borrowed mone from 
his miniſters and courtiers; . and ſo much ag he beloved 


11 8 


among them, that above. 30 , ob pounds were ſubſcribed 
un a ow an berg nothing ſurely en more dil 
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| crown; and the royal prerogative, though dimĩniſſied of its * powers, 
fill maintaint a due weitzht in the ballance of the ee n 


Fame 


I was the : fate of the houſe o of $tgart to govery, Eng fan at a a period, 
when the former ſource of authority w Was already much Amed, and be- 
fore the latter began to flow in any tolerable. abundance, Without a regu- 
lar and fixed foundation, the throne continually tottered z and the prince ſat 
upon it anxiouſly and precariouſſy. Every expedient, uſed, by James and 
Charles, f in order to ſupport their dignity, we have ſeen attended. with ſen- 
ſible inconveniences, The majeſty; of the crown, derived from antient 
powers and prerogatives, procured reſpect; and checked the approaches of 
inſolent intruders : But it begot in the King ſo high an idea of his own * 
rank and ſtation, as made him incapable of ſtooping to popular courſes, or 
ſubmitting, in any degree, to the controul of parliament. The alliance 
with the hierarchy ſtrengthened law by the ſanction of religion But it en- 
raged the puritanical party, and expoſed the prince to the attacks of ene - 
mies, numerous; violent, and implacable. The memory too of theſe two 
Kings, from like cauſes, has been attended, in ſome degree, with the ſame 
infelicity,. which purſued them during the whole courſe of their lives. Tho' 
it muſt be confeſſed, that their ſkill in government was not proportioned to 
the extreme delicacy of their ſituation ; a ſufficient indulgence has not been 
given them, and all the blame, by ſeveral hiſtorians, has been unjuſtly 
thrown on their ſide. Their violations of law, particularly thoſe of 
Charles, are Lag tranſgreſſions of a plain limit, which was marked 
out to royal authority. But the engroachments of the commans, though 
leſs + poſitive an and determinate, dre no leſs diſcernible by good judges, and 

were equally « capable of deftroying the juſt ballance of the conflitution. 
While they exerciſed the powers, tranſmitted to them, in a manner more 
independent; and leſt compliant, than had ever before been practiſed; the 
Kings were, perhaps imprudently, but, as they imagined; from neceſſity,” 
tempted to aſſume powers, which had ſcarce ever been exerciſed; or had been 
eferd&fed in u different manner, by the crown. And from the ſhock of 
theſe oppoſitè pretenſions, together with religious controverſy, aruſed all the 
faclions, Xonvelfions,” and diſorders, which attended that . R 


201 _ Th gun * Muy, page 48. 
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a 23. agreeable 


CHAP. agreeable to a prince, full of dignity, than to be a burihen 


III. 


= 1640. 


or three hundred thouſand pounds of baſe money 9. 
-were the extremities to which Charles was reduced. The 


| though with great difficulty, ta march his army, conſiſting 
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on his friends, inſtead of being a ſupport to them. Some 
attempts were made towards forcing a loan from the citi- 
zens; but ſtill repelled by the ſpirit of liberty, which was 
noy become unconquerable *. A loan of 40,000 pounds 
was extorted from the Spaniſh merchants, who had bullion 
in the Tower, expoſed 10 the attempts of the King. Coat 
and conduct- money for the ſoldiery was levied on the coun - 
ties ; an antient practice, but ſuppoſed to be aboliſhed by 
the petition of right. All the pepper was'bought from the 


Eaſt - India company upon truſt, and ſold, at great diſcount, 


for ready money ©. A ſcheme was propoſed for coining two 
Such 


freſh difficulties, which, amidſt the preſent diſtreſſes, were, 
every day, raiſed, with regard to the payment of ſhip- 
money, obliged him to exert continual acts of authority, 
augmented extremely the diſcontents of the people, and in - 


ereaſed his indigence and neceſſities ©, 


Taz preſent expedients, hs enabled the King, 


of 19,000 foot and 2000 horſe f. The Earl of Northum- 
berland was appointed general: The Earl of Strafſord, wha 
was called over from Ireland, lieutenant-general : Lord 
Conway, general of the horſe. A very ſmall fleet was 
thought ſufficient to ſerve the purpoſes of this expedition. 


So great are the effects of zeal and unanimity, that the 
Scots army, though ſomewhat ſuperior, were ſooner ready 
than the King's; and advanced to the borders of England. 
To engage tbem to proceed, beſides their general know- 
lege of the _ WW of that r Lord Saville 
2 Ruſh. vol. Hi, p. 1187, b Idem vol. i. p. 168, May p. 6% 

© Ruſh, vol. iii. p. 1773, 1182, 
f Idem ibid, p. 1279, 
had 


d Ruſh. vol iii. p. 1216. May p. 63. 
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had forged a letter, in the name of ſix noblemen, the moſt CHAP» 
conſiderable of England, in which the Scots were in- n, 


vited to aſſiſt their neighbours, in procuring a redreſs of 
their grievances 8. | Notwithſtanding theſe warlike prepara- 
tions and . hoſtile attempts, the covenanters ſtill preſerved 


1640, 


the molt paciſic and moſt ſubmiſſive language; and en- 2oth Aug. 


tered England, as they ſaid, with no other view, than to 
obtain acceſs to the King's preſence, and lay their humble 


petition at his royal feet. At Newburn upon Tyne, they 


were oppoled by a detachment of 4500 men under Con- 
way, who ſeemed reſolute to diſpute with them the paſſage 
of the river... The Scots firſt entreated them, with great 


civility, not to ſtop. them, in their march to their gracious 


ſovereign ;,, and then attached them with great brayery, 28th Aug, 
killed ſeveral, and chaſed che reſt from their ground. Such Neuber, 


a panic ſeized. the whole Engliſh army, that the forces at 
Newcaſtle fled. immediately to Durham; and not yet think- 
ing themſelves ſafe, they deſerted that towy, and retreated 
into Yorkſhire b. = ba 

Tu Scots took poſſeſſion of Newcaſtle; and though 
ſufficiently « elated with their victory, they preſerved exact diſ- 
cipline, and perſevered in their reſolution of paying for every 
thing, in grder to maintain ſtill the appearance of an amica- 
ble correſpondence with England. They alſo diſpatched 
meſſengers to the King, who was arrived at Tork; and they 
took care, after the advantage which they had obtained, 
to redouble their expreſſions of loyalty, duty, and ſubmiſ- 
Lion to his perſon, and even made apologies, full of ſorrow 
and contrition, for their late victory i. 

CnARLESs was in a very diſtreſſed ſituation, The na- 
tion was univerſally and highly diſcontented. The army 
was diſcouraged, and began likewiſe to be diſcontented, both 


e Nalſon, vol. ii. p. 427. d Clarendon, vol. i. p. 143. 1 Ruſh. 
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. from the contagion of generel diſguſt, and as an ens fo 


— their miſbehaviour, which they were deſirous of 


1640. ing rather as want of will than of courage to The 
treaſury too was quite exhauſted, and every Glas for 
a ſupply had been tried to the uttermoſt. No event had 
happened, but what might have been foreſeen as neceſſury, 
or at leaſt, as very probable ; yet ſuch was the King's ſitua- 
tion, that no proviſion” could be made, nor was even any 

reſolution taken againſt ſuch an exigen x. 
Treaty at In order to prevent the advance of the Scots upon him, the 
Rippoo, King agreed to a treaty, and named ſixteen Engliſh noBlemen, 
who met with eleven Scots commiſſioners at Rippon. The 
Earls of Hertford, Bedford, Saliſbury, Warwick, Eſſex, Hol- 

land, Briſtol, and Berkſhire, the Lords Kimbolton, Whar- 

ton, Dunſmore, Paget, Broke, Saville, Paulet, and How- 

ard of Eſcric, were choſen by the King; all of them popu 
lar men, and conſequently ſuppoſed no-wiſe averſe to the 

Scots invaſion, nor unacceptable to that nation *, 


Ax addreſs arrived from the city of London, petitioning 
for a parliament ; the great point, to which all mens pro- 
ets at this be tended 1, Twelve noblemen preſented a 
petition to the ſame purpoſe v. But the King contented 
himſelf with ſummoning a great council of the peers to 
York ; a meaſure, which had formerly been taken in caſes 
of ſudden emergency, but which, at preſent, could ſerve 
to no manner of purpoſe. Perhaps, the King, who dreaded, 
above all things, the houſe of commons, and. who ex- 
pected no ſupply from them on any reaſonable terms, 
thought, that in his preſent urgent diſtreſſes, he might 
| be enabled to levy ſubſidies by the authority of the peers 
| | alone. But the employigg, | fo long, a plea of neceflity, 


* * 88 vol. i. p. 1855 I 8 vol. iii. p. BPR m Cla- 
1 rendon, vol. i, p. 146. Ruſh. vol. iti, p. 1260. May, p 66. Warwick, 


p. 151. \ 
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which was very diſtant and doubtful, rendered it impoſſible CH- 

for him to avail. himſelf of, a neceſſity, Which was now * 

laſt become real, urgent, and ĩnexitable. 40640. 
By Northumberland's ſickneſs, the command of the army 

had devolved on Straſſord. That noblemaw»poſleſſed more 

vigour of mind than the King or any of the council. Ne 

adviſed Charles rather to put all to hazard; than ſubmit 

to ſuch unworthy terms as were likely to be ĩmpoſed upon 

him. The loſs ſuſtained at Newburn he ſaid, was in- 
conſiderable; and though a, panic had, for the time, ſeized 

the army, that was nothing ſtrange among new, levied 

troops ; and the Scots, being in the ſame condition, would, 

no doubt, be liable, in their turn, to a like accident. His 

opinion, therefore, was, that the King ſhould, ꝓuſh for- 

ward, and attack the Scots, and bring the affair to a quick 

deciſion; and, if he was ever ſo unſucceſsful, nothing worſe 

could befal him, than what, from his inactivity, he would 

certainly be expoſed to , To ſhow how eaſy it would be 

to execute this project, he ordered an aſſault to be made on 

ſome quarters of the Scots, and he gained an advantage 

'orer them. No ceſſation of arms had, as yet, been agreed 

to, during the treaty at Rippon ; yet great clamour pre- 

naled, on account of this act of hoſtility. . And when it 

was known, that the officer, who conducted the attack, 

was a papiſt, a violent ontcry, was raiſed againſt the King, 

for employing that hated left, in the murder of his pro- 

teſtant ſubjects o. 


Ir may be worthy of remark, that ſeveral mutinies had 
ariſen among the Engliſh; troops, when marching. to join 
the army; and ſome officers had, been murdered, merely 
on the ſuſpicion of their being papiſts P. The petition of 
right had aboliſhed all martial law ; and by an inconveni- 


n Nalſon, vol. ii. p. 5. o Clarendon, vol, i, p. 159. P Ruſh, 
vol. ili. p. 2190, 1791, 1192, Kc. May, p. 64. a 
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ona. ence, which naturally attended the plan, as yet new and 
mms unformed, of regular and rigid liberty, it was found ab- 
1640. ſolutely impoſſible for the generals to govern the army, by 
| all the authority which the King could legally confer upon 
them. The lawyers had declared, that martial law could nat 
be exerciſed, except in the very preſence of an enemy; and 
becauſe it had been found neceſliry to execute a mutineer, 
the generals thought it adviſeable, for their ſafety, to apply 
for a pardon from the crown. This weakneſs, however, 
was carefully concealed from the army; and Lord Conway 
faid, that, if any lawyer was fo imprudent as to diſcover 
| the ſecret to the ſoldiers, it would be neceſſary inſtantly to 
1 refute him, and to . the lawyer himſel by ſentence of 
2 court-martial T2. | 
An army new levied, uadiſciplined, W ſeditious, 
| ill-paid, and governed by no proper authority, was very 
| anfit for withſtanding a victorious and high-ſpirited enemy, 
and * in * a diſodatented and zealous na: 
tion. | 


24th Sept, enn, in deſpair of f being able to ſtem the torrent, 
at laſt reſolved to yield to it: And as he foreſaw, that the 
my Cre: great council of the peers would adviſe him to call a per- 
| eil of the 
| peers, liament, he told them, in his firſt ſpeech, that he had al- 
ready taken that reſolution. He informed them likewiſe, 
that the Queen, in a letter, which ſhe had wrote to him, 
had very earneſtly recommended that meaſure, This good 
Prince, who was extremely attached to his conſort, and 
who paſſionately wiſhed to render her popular in the na 
tion, forgot not, amidſt all his diſtreſs, the intereſt of bis 
domeſtic tenderneſs 7. | 
Ix order to ſubſiſt both armies (for the King was obliged, 
in order to ſave the northern counties, to pay his enemies 


br Ruſh. vol. iii. P · 1199. r Clarendon, vol, 1, P · 154. Ruſk, 
vol. iii, p · 127 5 p N 
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charles wrote to the city, deſiring a loan of 200,000 char. 
Is. And the peers at York, whoſe authority was now). III. 
much greater than that of their ſovereign, joined in the 1640. 
fame requeſt *, So low was this Prince already fallen, in the 
eyes of F his own ſubjedts ee 
As many difficulties occurred ii in the negotiation with the 
Scots, it was propoſed to transfer the treaty from Rippon 
to London: A propoſal willingly embraced by the Scots, 
who were now ſure of treating with advantage, in a place, 
where the King, they foreſaw, wauld be, in a manner, a 
priſoner, in the midſt of „ and their 
(termined friends t. a 


4 Ryfb. vol. iii, p. _ _  & Tdem ibid. p. 2305, 
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Meeting of the long 1 — Ftraford wy 
| Laudimpeached. —— Finch ani Windbaik . 
Great authority of the commons. 
attacked. _—_ onnage and poundage.- —— Trien- 
nial bill ——Strafford's irial. — of attainder. 
—— Execution of Strafford.—-— High-commiſſan 
and <P ano * —.— Kong s * to 
. lena rr -W 


IRE cauſes of Aiſeuſt, which, for ahove thirty yrats 
had every day been multiplying in England, were 
now come to full maturity, and threatened the kingdom 


With ſome great revolution or convulſion, The uncertain 
and undefined limits of prerogative and privilege had been 


eagerly diſputed during that whole period; and in every 
controverſy between prince and people, the queſtion, how: 
ever doubtful, had always been decided, by each party, in 
favour of its own pretenſions. Too lightly moved by the 
appearance of neceſlity, the King had even aſſumed powers 


incompatible with the principles of limited government, and 


had rendered it impoſlible for his moſt zealons partians 


intirely to juſtify his conduct, except by topics ſo odious 


that they were more fitted, in the preſent diſpoſition of mens 
minds, to inflame, than appeale, the general, diſcontent 
"Thoſe great ſupports of public authority, law and ge. gion, 
had likewiſe, by the unbounded compliance gf; judges. and 
prelates, loſt much of their influence over, the, people; cr 
rather, had in a great meaſure gone over to the fide of fac. 


tion, and authorized the ſpirit of oppoſition and rebellion. 
1 The 
a 
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The-nobility, likewiſe, whom the King had no- means of CRAP; f 
retaining by offices and preferments ſuitable to their rank, 6 
had been ſeized with the general diſcontent, and unwarily 1640. 
threw themſelves into the ſcale, which began already too 
nuch to preponderate. Senſible of ſome encroachments 
which had; been made by royal authority, men entertained no 
jalouſy of the cammons, whoſe enterpriſes, for the aequi- 
tion, of er, had ever been covered with the a 

of Age od, and had hitherto gone no farther Na! ſome 
diſappointed efforts and endeavours. The progreſs of the 
Scots male contents reduced the crown to an intire depend- 

ccd for ſuppye Their union with the popular party in 
England brought great acceſſion of authority to the latter: 

The near proſpect of fucceſs rouſed all the latent murmurs 

nd pretenſions of the nation, which had hitherto been held 

in ſuch violent conſtraint: And the torrent of general in- 
cination and opinion ran ſo ſtrong againſt the court, that the 
King was in no ſituation to refuſe any reaſonable pretenſions 

of the popular leaders, either for defining or limiting the 
powers of his prerogative. Even many exorbitant claims, 

n the preſent ſituation, would probably be made, and muſt 
neceſſarily be complied with. 


Tux triumph of the. malecontents over the church was. 
not et ſo immediate or certain. Tho! the political and re- 
Wious puritans mutually lent aſſiſtance to each other, there 
vere many who joined the former, and yet declined all 
manner of connexion with the latter. The hierarchy had 
been eſtabliſhed in England ever ſince the reformation : The 
komiſh church, in all ages, had carefully maintained that 
form of eccleſiaſtical government : The: antient fathers too 
bore teſtimony to epiſcopal juriſdiction: And tho' parity 
may ſcem at firſt to have had place among chriſtian paſtors, 
the period, during which it prevailed, was ſo ſhort, that 
few undiſputed traces of it remained in hiſtory. The biſhops 
in 275 more zealous partizans inferred thence the divine 

*  indefeizable 


ot F: 
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enger.  indefeizable right of prelacy : Others regarded that inflith; 
tion as venerable and uſeful : And, if the love of novelty led 


ah, ſome to adopt the new rites and diſcipline of the Puritans j 


the reverence to antiquity retained many in their attachment 
to the liturgy and government of the church. It behoved, 
therefore, the zealous innovators in parliament to proceed 
with ſome caution and reſerve. By promoting all meaſures 
which reduced the exorbitant powers 'of the crown, they 
hoped to diſarm the King, whom they juſtly regarded, from 
principle, inclination, and policy, to be the determined pa- 
tron of the hierarchy, By declaiming againſt the ſuppoſed 
encroachments and tyranny of the prelates, they endeavoured 
to carry the nation, from a hatred of their perſons, to an 
oppoſition againſt their office and character. And when 
men were inliſted in party, it would not be difficult, they 
thought, to lead them by degrees into many meaſures, for 


which they formerly entertained the greateſt averſion. Tho 
the new ſectaries compoſed not, at firſt, the majority of the 
nation, they were inflamed, as is uſual among innovators 


with extreme Zeal for their opinions. Their rin{yrmount- 
able paſſion, diſguiſed to themſelves, as well as to others 
under the appearance of holy fervours, was well qualified 
to make proſelytes, and to ſeize the minds of the ignorant 
multitude. And one furious enthuſiaſt was able, by hi 
active induſtry, to ſurmount the indolent efforts of many 


ſober and reaſonable antagoniſts. 


WHEN the nation, therefore, was ſo generally diſcon- 
tented, and little ſuſpicion was entertained of any deſign to 
ſubvert the church and monarchy ; no wonder, that.almolt 
all electious ran in favour of thoſe, who, by their high pre: 
tenſions to piety and patriotiſm, had encouraged the national 
prejudices. *Tis an uſual compliment to regard the King 
inclination in the choice of a ſpeaker ; and Charles had in. 
tended to advance Gardiner, recorder of London, to that 
important truſt : But fo little intereſt did the crown, at that 


time, feldes in the nation, that Gardiner Was „ 


4 


8 
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of his election not only in London, but in every other CHAP, 
place where it was attempted: And the King was obliged . ACNE 
to make the cholce of ſpeaker fall on Lenthal, a lawyer of 1646, 
ſome character, but not ſufficiently qualified for ſo high and 


alncult an office. 
D [17 #7 1 y | | 0103: 

Tun eager expectations of men with regard to a parlia- j,,;., et 
nent, ſummoned at ſo critical a juncture, and during ſuch the long 
neral diſcontents; a parliament, which, from the fitua- __— 
ton of public affairs, could not be abruptly diſſolved, and 
which was to execute every thing left unfiniſhed by former 
parliaments; theſe views, ſo important and intereſting, en- 
raged the attendance of all the members; and the houſe of 
commons was never obſerved to be, from the beginning, ſo 
numerous and frequent. Without any interval, therefore, 
they entered upon buſineſs, and by unanimous conſent they 
inmediately ſtruck a blow, which may, in a manner, be 
regarded as deciſive. | | | 

Tar Earl of Strafford was conſidered as chief miniſter 
if ſtate, both on account of the credit which he poſſeſſed 
vith his maſter, and of his own great and uncommon vi- 
wur and capacity. By a concurrence of accidents, this 
man laboured under the ſevere hatred of all the three na- 
tons which compoſed the Britiſh monarchy. The Scots, 
vhoſe authority now ran extremely high, looked on him as 
the capital enemy of their country, and one whoſe counſels 
ud influence they had moſt reaſon to apprehend. He had 
gaped the parliament of Ireland to advance large ſubſidies; 
n order to ſupport a war againſt them: He had levied an 
any of 9000 men, with which he had menaced all their : 
veltern' coaſt”; He had obliged the Scots, who lived under 
his government, to renounce” the covenant, their, national 
idol He Had in Ireland proclaimed the Scots covenanters | 
bel und traltors, even before the King had iſſued any 


2 Clarendon, vol. i. p. 169. R 
| ſuch 
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CHAP. ſuch declaration againſt them in England: And he had ever 
Wy diſſuadethis maſter againſt the Jate treaty and ſuſpenſion of 
©" arins, which lie regarded as dangerous and diſhonourable, 
| So avowed and violent were the Scots in their reſentment of 
al theſe meaſures, that they bf refuled, to. 24. commil- 


" 1,0 8 


| b (540 the King ores, had there the chief com- 
| * 0 and authority. 33 ” de e 


* STRAFEORD, firſt as e ey lord. "WII 
a governed Ireland during eight years with great vigilance, 
Arie, and prudence, but with very little popularity. In 
_ a nation ſo averſe to the Engliſh. government. and religion, 
theſe very virtues were ſufficient to draw on him the public 
Hatred. The manners too and character of this great man, 
M6" to All full of courteſy, and to his friends full of . 


beds, Wete, at bottom, hauglity, rigid, and ſevere, His 


y and influence, during the time of his gorerm 

ment, had been unlimited ; but no ſoouer did adverſity 

| ſeize him, than the ceded averſion of the nation blazed 
up at once, and the Iriſh parliament uſed every 5 


5 to'aggfarate the charge againſt Him. 

"Taz univerſal "diſcontent, which ee in England 
| againſt the. court; was all pointed towards; the(Earl of Straf- 
ford ; tho' without any particular reaſon, but becauſe he 
was the migiſter of ſtate,; whom the King, moſt - favoured 


and molt truſted. His extration was honourpble, his pa- 


terial fortune conſiderable: Let envy attended his ſudden 
and great dlevation. And his former. aſſociates in poputlr 
councils, finding that he owed his advancement to the de- 


ſertion of their cauſe, repreſented him as the great apoſtate 


ol the commomwealth, hom it behoved them to . 
; as a victim to public juſtice. 2 44 n 


-* STrartorD, ſenſible of the load of popular * 


* which he laboured, would gladly have declined at- 
tendance 


j 
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dendance on the parliament; and he begged the King's per- CHA Py, 
miſſion to Withdraw himſelf to his government of Ireland, — 
or at leaſt to remain at the head of the army in Yorkſhire 3 1646. 
where many opportunities, he hoped, would offer, by rea- | 
fon of his diſtance, to elude the attacks of his enemies. 
But Charles, who had intire confidence in the Eart's capa- 
' dity, thought that his counſels would be extremely uſeful 
during the critical ſeſſion which approached, And when 
Stafford ſtill inſiſted on the danger of appearing amidſt ſo 
many” enraged enemies, the King, little apprehenſive that 
his own authority was {6 ſuddenly to expire, promiſed him 
protection, and aſſured him, that not a hair of his head 
ſhould be touched by the parliament 0 4 

"No fooher was Strafford's arrival known, than a SAT] ith Nor. 
attack was made upon him in the houſe of commons. Pym, 
in a long, ſtudied diſcourſe, divided into many heads after 
his manner, enumerated all the grievances under which the 
nation, laboured; and, from a complication of ſuch op- 
preſſions, inferred, that a deliberate plan had been formed of 
changing atirely,. the frame of government, and ſnbverting. 
the antient Jaws and liberties: of the kingdom e. Could any Stratford 
thing, he ſaid, increaſe our indignation againſt ſo enormous impeached. 
ind criminal à project, it would be to find, that, during 
the teign of the'beft of 'prinites,” the conftitation had been 
endangered by the worſt of mitiiſters, and that the virtues 
o the King had"beefi ſedtibed by wicked and pernicious | 
counfels. We muſt inquire, added he, from what fountain 
theſe waters Of bitterneſs flow ; and tho! doubtleſs many 
evil Gtinſdllors Wil be found to have contributed their en- 
deavours}/ Etthere is one Who challenges the infamous pre- 
emſnefie Ad who; by his courage, enterprize, and Capas 
dty!' is Intitled to the- firſt place among thele betrayers of 
their country. He is the Earl of Strafford, lientenant of 
lreland, and regent of the council of York, who, In __ 


1 b Whidocke, p- 36. c Idem ibid, . | 
Vo... VI. a X | b laces, | 
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enae. places, and in all other provinces where he has been en. 
HY: , truſted with authority, has raiſed ample monuments of ty- 
2 ranny, and will appear, from a ſurvey of his actions, to be 
the chief promoter of every arbitrary counſel. Some in- 
ſtances of imperious expreſſions, as well as actions, were 
given by Pym; who afterwards entered into a more perſonal 
attack of that miniſter, and endeavoured to expoſe his whole 
character and manners. The auſtere genius of Strafford, 
occupied in the purſuits of ambition, had not rendered his 
breaſt altogether inacceſſible to the tender paſſions, or ſe- 
cured him from the dominion of the fair; and in that ſullen 

age, when the irregularities of pleaſure were more reproach- 

ful than 'the moſt odious crimes, theſe weakneſſes were 
thought worthy of being mentioned, together with his trea- 

ſons, before ſo great an aſſembly. And upon, the whole, 

the orator concluded, that it belonged to the houſe to pro- 

vide a remedy proportionable to the diſeaſe, and to prevent 

the farther miſchiefs juſtly to be apprehended from the in- 
fluence which this man had acquired over the meaſures and 

| counſels of their ſovereign a. 

Sm John Clotworthy an Iriſh gentleman, Sir Jobn Ho 

-—  .  thamof Yorkſhire, and many others, entered into the ſame 
' topics: And after ſeveral hours ſpent in bitter invectire, 
when the doors were locked, in order. to prevent all diſco- 

very of their. purpoſe ; it was moved, in conſequence of 

the reſolution ſecretly taken, that Strafford ſhould imme 
diately be impeached of high treaſon. This motion was 
received with univerſal approbation; nor was there, in al 

the debate, one perſon who offered to ſtop the torrent by 

any teſtimony in favour of the Earl's conduct. Lord 
Falkland alone, tho' known to be his enemy, modeſtly de- 

ſired the houſe to conſider, whether it would not better 

ſuit the gravity of their proceedings, firſt to digeſt, by 2 
committee, many of thoſe particulars which had been men- 


* Clarendon, vol, 5 p. 172, 


tioned, 


G an i 


tioned, before they ſent up an accuſation againſt him. It CHA 1 
was ingenuouſly anſwered by Pym, That ſuch a delay might 

probably blaſt all their hopes, and put it out of their power 3% b 
to proceed any farther in the proſecution: That when Straf- 

ford ſhould learn; that ſo many of his enormities were diſ- 

covered, his conſcience would dictate his condemnation; 

and ſo great was his power and credit, he wayld immedi. 

ately proctirè the diſſolution of the parliament, or attempt 

ſome other deſperate meaſure for his own preſervation: 

That tlie commons were only accuſers, not jndges ;; and 

it was the province of the peers to determine, whether ſuch 

a complicatiom of enotmous crimesp in one perſon, did not 

amount to the Highieſt crime known by the lay f. h Without 

farther debate, the accuſatlon was voted : Pym was choſen 

to carry up the impeachment : Moſt of the houſe accο m- 
panied him on fo agreeable an errand: And Strafford, who 
>4 had juſt entered the houſe-of peers, and who little expected 
2 ſo 8 tion, was immediately, upon this general 
d- into cuſtody; with ſeveraliſſymptoms of 
pd — elle ts n as well as in his proſe- 


FJ cutors. gie US! „Stan 


In the inquiry concerning grievances and the cenſure of Laud im- 
paſt medſtires,” Laud could not long ẽſcape the ſevere ſeru - bench. 
tiny of the commons; 'whb were led too, in their acquſa- 
don of chat pfelkte, ks well by their prejudices againſt his 
whole Grd&, 48 by dhe extreme antipathy which his intem- 
perate 2041 Had ärtern upon him. After a deliberation . 
* which (dr Uſted Haff an hou, an impeachment of high | 


ws no i& % Fc 623 co 8. 


— 
UW 


K 


FP 


u treaſon hs tefolyed ci aghtalt this ſobjeRt, the firſt, both 
75 in rank ar 1 in favour, t ughout the kingdom. Though : 

. is incident, aeg the example of Strafford's im- 

l n aul the preſent diſpoſition of the nation and 

by 8 parliament, needed be no ſurprize to him; yet was he be- 

— trayed Page paſſion, when He accuſation wat —_— 


+ Clarendon, vol. i. p. 174 1 «es, 
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C * 7-13 p. The commons themſelves, he ſaid, though his accuſers, did 


not believe him guilty of the crimes with which they charged 


' 1640, bim: An indiſcretion, which, next day, upon more mature 


deliberation, he deſired leave to retract; but ſo little favour- 
able were. the peers, that they * him this advantage 
or indulgence. Laud was immediately, upon this general 
charge, equeſtered from . 11 committed to cuſ- 
* 8 

TaE capital article, inſiſted on againſt theſe two great 
men, was the deſign which the commons ſuppoſed to have 
b--n formed for ſubverting the laws and conſtitution of 


England, and introducing arbitrary and unlimited authority 
into the kingdom. Of all the King's miniſters, no one Was 
ſo obnoxious in this reſpect as the lord keeper, Finch. He 


it was, who, being ſpeaker in the King's third parliament, 
chad left the chair, and refuſed to put the queſtion, when 
ordered by the houſe, The extrajudicial opinion of the 


jucdges in the caſe of ſhip-money had been procured by his 
intrigues, perſuaſions, and even menaces. In all unpopular 
Andi illegal meaſures, he was ever moſt; active; and he was 


even helieved to have declared publickly, that while he was 


| - keeper, an order of the council ſhould always with him be 
cquivalent to a law. To appeaſe the riſing diſpleaſure of 


the commons, he deſired to be heard at their bar. He 


proſtrated himſelf with all humility before them; but this 
ſubmiſſion availed him nothing. An impeachment was re- 
Lord keeper ſolved on; and in order to eſcape their fury, he thought 
Finch flies. proper ſecretly to withdraw, and to retire into Holland, As 


he was not eſteemed equal to- Strafford, or even to Laud, 
either in capacity or in fidelity to his maſter ; it was gene- 
rally believed, that his eſcape had been connived at by the 
popular leaders ES. His impeachment, however, in his ab- 
ſence, was carried up to the houſe of peers. 


= b vol, i. p. 177. Whitlocke, p. 38. *Ruſhworth, vol. iii. 
p+ 1365. 8 Clarendon, vol. i. Ps 177. | Whitlocke p. 38. Ruſhworth, 
vol. 1, p. 129, 136. [2 s 
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sin Francis Windebank, the ſecretary, was a creature of. CHAP. 

Land; and that was ſufficient reaſon for his being ex- * 

tremely obnoxious to the commons. He was ſecretly ſu- 16 fe 
ſpected too of the crime of popery; and it was known, 

that, from complaiſance to the Queen, and indeed in com- 

plance with the King's maxims of government, he had, 

granted many indulgences to catholics, and had. ſigned war-. 

rants for the pardon of prieſts, and their delivery from con- 

fnement. Grimſtone, a popular member, called him, in, 
the houſe, the very pander and broker to the whore of. | 
Babylon ®, Finding that the ſcrutiny of the commons was 2 

pointing towards him, and being ſenſible that England was H 

no longer a place of ſafety. for men of his character, he ſud - 

denly made his eſcape into France i. 


Thus, in a few weeks, this houſe of commons, not op- 
poſed or rather ſeconded by the peers, had produced ſuch- 
a revolution in the government, that the two moſt powerful 
and moſt favoured miniſters of the King were thrown into the 
Tower, and daily expected to be tried for their life : Two 
other miniſters had, by flight alone, ſaved themſelves from 
2 like fate: All the King's.ſervants ſaw evidently, that no 
protection could be given them by their maſter: A new. 
juriſdiction was erected in the nation; and before that tri- 
bunal all thoſe trembled, who had befor exulied moſt in 
their credit and authority. 


 WnarT rendered the power of the commons the more 
formidable, was, the extreme prudence with which it was 
conducted. Not contented with the authority which they 
had acquired by attacking theſe: great miniſters, they were 
reſolved to render the moſt conſiderable; bodies of the na- 
tion obnoxious to them. Tho? the idol of the people, they Great au- 
determined to fortify themſetves likewiſe with terrors, and . 1 edgy 


th, . ' oh _ mons, 
D Ruſhworth, vol, v. p. 122. i Clarendon, vol. i. p. 178. Whit- 
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falling ruins of monarchy., EW Ra 
DURING. the' Late military. operations, ſe ſexeral p powers had 
been exerted hy the MEULERAKS 2: aud 9 0 ty-lietitenants of 


the counties : And, theſe powe 15, th tho fieceſſary for the 
defence o the nation, and * "warranted © by all former 


precedents, yet not beg autko 70 by ſtatuts, were now 
voted to be illegal; and the p Pecs who had aſſumed them, 
declare delinguents. ls Kelm Wag rc come into 


vogue, and expreſſed a Gee e and ſpelics of guilt not ex- 
actly known nor alcertaine In conſequetice of that deter- 


mination, many of the nobility and prime gentry of the 


nation, while only exerting, as they juſtly thought, the 
legal powers of magiſtracy, unexpectedly found themſelves 
inyolved in the crime of delinquency. And the commons 
reaped this multiplied advantage by their votę: They diſ- 
armed the cron; they eſtabliſned the maxims of rigid 
law and liberty ; "an they * terror of their own 
authority r 0 noi 

Tux writs for ſhip-money had been direfted to the ſhe- 
riffs, who were required, and eveti obliged under ſevere pe- 
nalties, to aſſeſs the ſums upon individuals, and to levy 
them by their authority: Yet Were all the ſheriffs, and all 
thoſe employed in that illegal ſervice; voted by a very fi- 
gorous ſentence, to be delinquents. The King, by the 
maxims of law, could do no wrong: His miniſters and ſer- 


voants, of whatever degree, in caſe of any violation of the 


conſtitution, were alone. culpable”. 


Al. L. the Faria and officers "ff the cuſtoms, who had 
been employed, during ſo many years, in levying tonnage 
and poundage and the new impoſitions, were likewiſe de- 
clared criminal, and were afterwards. glad to compound for 
a pardon by paying a fine of 150,000 pounds. 


. Clarendon, vol, i, py 276. 1 1dem ibid. 
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EvERY diſcretionary or arbitrary ſentence of the ſtar- HAP. 
LIV. 
* | 1 
1640. 


chamber and high commiſſion; courts, which, from their 
very conſtitution, were arbitrary; underwent a ſevere ſcru · 
tiny: And all thoſe, who had any hand in ſuch ſentences, 


were, voted to be liable to the penalties of the law m. No 


miniſter of the King, no member of the council, but what 


found himſelf expoſed by this determination. 


TRE judges, who had given their votes againſt Hamb- 
den in the trial of ſhip-money, were accuſed before the 
peers, and obliged to find ſecurity for their appearance. 

Berkeley, one of the judges of the king's bench, was ſeized 
by order of the houſe, even when ſitting in his tribunal ; 


and all men ſaw with aſtoniſhment the irreſiſtible authority | 


of their juriſdiction ", 


Taz ſanction of the lords and commons, as well as that 
of the King, was declared neceſſary for the confirmation of 
all eccleſiaſtical canons ?. And this judgment, it muſt. be 
confeſſed, however reaſonable, at leaſt uſeful, it would have 


been difficult to juſtify by any preeedent . But the pre- 
ſent was no time for queſtion or diſpute. That deeiſion, 


which aboliſhed all legiſlative power except that of parlia- 


ment, was requiſite for compleating the new plan of liberty, 
and rendering it quite uniform and ſyſtematical. Almoſt all 


the bench of biſhops, and the moſt conſiderable of the in- 
ferior clergy, who had voted in the late convocation, found 
themſelves expoſed, by theſe new Principles, to the impu- 


tation of delinquency . 


m Clarendon, vol. i. p. 177. n Whitlocke, p. 39. o Nalſon, 
vol. i. p. 678. * An act of parliament, 25 Hen, VIII. cap. 19. al- 
lowed the convocation with the King's conſent to make canons, By the fa- 


mous act of ſubmiſſion to that Prince, the clergy bound themſelves to enact 
no canons without the King's conſent. The parliament was never mentioned 
nor thought of. Such pretenſions as the commons advanced at preſent, would, 


in any former age, have been deemed ſtrange uſurpations, p Claren- 
don, vol. i. p. 206, Whitlocke, p. 37. Ruſh, vol. v. p. 235, 359. Nal- 
fon, vol, i. p. 807. 
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Tu moſt unpopular of all Charles's meaſures, the moſt 
unpolitic; the moſt oppreſſive, and even, excepting ſhip- 
money, the môſt Hlegal, was the revival of monopolies, {a 
ſolemnly aboliſhed, after re- iterated endeavours, by a recent 


act of parliament.” Seafible of this unhappy meaſure, the 


King had, of himſelf, recalled, during the time of his firſk 
expedition againſt Scotland, many of theſe deſtruCtive pa- 
tents, aud the reſt were now annihilated by authority of 
parliament, and every one concerned in chem declared de- 

linquents. The commons carried ſo far their deteſtation of 
this odious meaſure; that they aſſumed a power which bad 
formerly been ſeldom practiſed s, and expelled all their. 
members who. were monopoliſts or prcjectors: An artifice, 

by which, beſides increaſing their own privileges, they 
weakened {till farther the very ſmall party Which the King 
fecretly retained in the houſe. Mildmay, a notorious mono- 
poliſt, yet having affociated himſelf with the ruling party, 
was {till allowed to keep his ſeat. In all queſtions indeed of 
elections, no ſteddy rule of deciſton was obſerved; and no- 
thing farther was regarded than the affections and attach- 


ment of the parties . Mens paſſions were too much 
heated to be ſhocked with any inſtance of injuſtice, which 


ſerved ends ſo e as thoſe 9 by this houſe of 


commons. 10 nun 


TE whole ſovereign power being thus in a manner 
transferred to the commons; and the government, without 
any ſeeming violence or diſorder, changed, in a moment, 
from a monarchy almoſt! abſolute; to a pure democracy; 
the popular leaders ſeemed: willing for ſome time to ſuſpend 
their active vigour, and to conſolidate their authority ere 
they proceeded to any violent exerciſe of it. Every day 
e lome new harangue on pat grievaiices, The de- 


F 4 1 1; Ls = 1 


* Lord C' arendan 8 it RPO new; but there are ſome Inſtances 


ef it in theatignof Elizabeth.  D'Ewes, p. 296, 3 


The i. Pe 17%, 


teſtation 
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jealouſy of liberty, rouſed.: : And agreeable to the tiue ſpirit 
of free government, an "equal. indignation was excited, by 
the view of a violated conſtitution, as by the cavages of "a 


moſt enormous Jomnab boils 161m! 16: 45 


Now was the time rw 3 capacity. of all kinds, 
freed from the reſtraint of authority, and nouriſhed by un- 
bounded hopes and projects, began to exert themſelves, and 
be diſtinguiſhed by the public. Then was celebrated the 
ſagacity of Pym, more. fitted for uſe than ornament; matured, 
not chilled, by his advanced age and long experience: Then 
vas diſplayed the mighty ambition of Hambden, taught diſ- 
guiſe, not moderation, from former conſtraint; ſupported by 
courage, conducted by prudence, embelliſhed by modeſty; 
but whether founded in a love of power or zedl for liberty, 
is ſtill, from his untimely end, left doubtful and uncertain: 
Then too were known the dark, ardent, and dangerous 
character of St. John; the. impetuaus ſpirit of Hollis, vio- 
lent and ſincere, open and intire in his enmities and in his 
friendſhips ; the enthuſiaſtic, genius of young Vane, extra- 
ragant in the ends which he.; purſued; ſagacious and pro- 
found in the means which; he employed incited by the 
appearances of religion, * of the duties of merz 
lty, ie ae 19904 Narr 0 Ae, Ang 

So little apology would be received * paſt meaſures, ſo 
contagious the general ſpirit of diſcontent, that even men 
of the moſt moderate tempers, and the moſt attached to the 
church and monarchy, exerted themſelves with the utmoſt 
vigour in the redreſs of grievances, and in proſetuting the 
authors of them. The lively and animated Digby diſ- 
played his eloquence on this occaſion, the firm and un- 
daunted Capel, the modeſt and candid Palmer. In this liſt 
too of patriot · royaliſts are found the virtuous names of 
Hyde and Falkland. Tho' in their ultimate views and in- 
Fatons, theſe men differed widely from the former; in 

| their 


teftation of former " furpations, as fakes, amps The CHA W 
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cha. their preſent actions and diſcourſes, an intire concurrence 
Ry. — „end unanlvity was obſerved. | 
1640. Br the, daily harangues and invectives againſt leg 

| uſurpations, not only the houſe of commons inflamed them- 

ſelves with the higheſt animoſit y, towards the court: The 

nation caught new fire from the popular leaders, and ſeemed 

now to 1 the firſt diſcovery of the many diſorders 

of the government. While the law, in many inſtances, 

ſeemed to be violated, they went no- farther than ſome ſe- 

orer and calm; murmurs ; but mounted up into rage and 

fury, as ſoon as the conſtitution Was thou ght to be reſtored 

to its foraner 1 integrity and vigour,” The capital eſpecially, 

being the feat of parliament, was highly animated with the 

ſpirit of mutiny and diſaffection. Tumults were daily 

raiſed; ſeditious aſſemblies encouraged; and every man, 

neglecting his own bulineſs, was wholly intent on the de 

| fence, of liberty and religion. By ſtronger contagion, the 

| ar affections were communicated from breaſt to brealt, 

in this place of general rendezyous and ſociety. 


Tas harangues of members, now firſt publiſhed and 
_ diſperſed, kept alive the diſcontents againſt the King's ad- 
. miniſtration, . The pulpits, deliyered over to puritanical 
© , preachers and lecturers, whom the commens arbitrarily 
ſeetled i in all the conſiderable churches, reſounded with fac- 
tion and fanaticiſm. Vengeance was fully taken for that 
3 ſilencę and conſtraint, in which, by the authority of 
Laud and the high commiſſion, theſe preachers had 'been 
retained. The, preſs, freed from all fear or reſerve, {warmed 
With productions, dangerous by. their ſeditious zeal and ca. 
25 lumny, more than by any art or eloquence of compoſition. 
Noiſe and fury, cant and hypocriſy, formed the ſole rhe- 
toric, which, during this tumult of various prejudices and 
| . could be heard or attended to. 


Tus 8 (nn, which had been executed 1 


Frynne, Baſtwic, and Burton, now ſuffered a reviſal from 
parliament. 


* 
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parliament. Theſe libellers, far from being tamed by the H Ax. 
rigorous puniſhments which they had undergone, ſhowed IV. 

till a diſpoſition of repeating thai offence ; and the mini- 1640. 
ters were afraid, leſt new ſatires ſhould iſſue from their 


priſons, and inflame till farther the prevailing diſcontents. 


By an order, therefore, of the council, they had been re- 


moved to 'remote priſons; Baſtwic- to Scilly, Prynne to 


Jerſey, Burton to Guernſey ; all acceſs to them was denied; 
and the uſe of books, and of pen, ink, and paper, was 
refuſed them. The ſentence for theſe Jdditional puniſh- 


ments was immediately reverſed by the commons : Even the 
firſt ſentence, upon examination, was declared illegal ; and 
the judges; who paſſed it, were ordered to make reparation 


| to the ſufferers r. When the priſoners landed in England, 
. they were received and entertained with the higheſt demon- 


{trations of affection, were attended with a mighty conflu- 
ence of compMay, their charges were borne with great mag- 
nificence, and liberal preſents beſtowed on them, On their 
approach to any town, all the inhabitants crowded to re- 
ceive them, and welcomed their reception with ſhouts and 
acclamations. Their train {till increaſed, as they drew near 
to London. Several miles from the city, the zealots of 
their party met them in great multitudes, and attended 
their triumphant entrance : Boughs were carried in this 


' tumultuous proceſſion; the roads were ſtrewed with 


flowers; and amidſt the higheſt exultations of joy, were 


intermingled. loud and virulent invectives againſt the pre- 


lates, who had, ſo cruelly perſecuted. ſuch godly perſonages . 


The more ignoble theſe men were, the more ſenſible was 


the inſult upon royal authority, and the more dangerous 
was the ſpirit of diſaffection and mutiny which it dijcovered 


among the people. 
7. Nalſon, vol. i. p. 783. May, p. 79. 79 Clarendon, yol. i, 


P+ 199, 200, &c. Nalſon, vol. i. pP · 570. May, pP · 80. 
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LILBVURNE, Leighton, and every one who had been pu. 
' niſhed for ſeditious libels ; Curing the precedent adminiſtration, 
now recovered their liberty, and were decreed damages on 
the judges and miniſters of juſtice *,.. | 

Nor only the preſent diſpoſition of the. nation enſured 
impunity. to all libellers : A new method of framing and 
diſperſing libels was invented by the leaders of popular dif. 


content. Petitions to parliament were drawn, craving re- 


dreſs againſt particular grievances; and when a ſufficient 
number of ſubſcriptions were procured, the petitions were 
preſented to the commons, and immediately ' publiſhed, 
Theſe petitions became ſecret bonds of aſſaciation among 
the ſubſcribers, and ſeemed to give undoubted ſanction and 
authority to the complaints which they contained. 

'Ts pretended by hiſtorians favourable to the royal 


| cauſe *, and even aſſerted by the King himſelf in a declara- 


tion 1, that a moſt diſingenuous or rather criminal practice 
prevailed, in conducting many of theſe addreſſes. A peti- 
tion was firſt framed ; moderate, reaſonable, ſuch as men 


of character willingly ſubſcribed. The names were after- 


wards torn off, and affixed to another petition, which ſerved 
better the purpoſes of the popular faction. We may judge 
of 'the wild fury which prevailed throughout the nation, 
when ſo ſcandalous an impoſture, which affected ſuch num- 


bers of people, could be openly practiſed, without draw. 


ing infamy and ruin upon the managers. 


So many grievances were offered, both by the members, 
and by petitions without-doors, that the houſe was divided 
into above forty committees, charged, each of them, with 
the examination of ſome particular violation of law and 
kberty which had been complained of. Beſides the general 
committees of religion, trade, privileges, laws; many ſub- 


diviſions of theſe were framed, and a ſtrift ſcrutiny was 


t Ruſh. vol. v. p. 228, Nalſon, vol. i. p. 800. » Dugdale, Cla- 
rendon, vol, 1, p. 203, + Huſb. Coll. p. 536, 
e | every» 


- 
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erery· where carried on; - Tis to be remarked, that, before 88 &% 
the beginning of this century, when the parkament aſſumed — 


leſs influence and authority, complaints of grievances were 
uſually preſented to the houſe, by any members WhO had 
had particular opportunity of obſerving them. Theſe ge- 
neral committees, which were a kind of inquiſitorial courts, 
had not then been eſtabliſhed ;: and we find, that the King, 
in a former declaration , complains loudly of this innova- 
tion, ſo little favourable to royal authority. But never was 
o much multiplied, as at preſent, the uſe of "theſe com- 
mittees ; and the commons, tho' they themſelves were the 

greateſt innovators, employed the uſual artifice of complain 
ung againſt innovations, and pretending to eee the an. 
tient and eſtabliſhed government. i 


FroM the reports of their cähmiltsed, the bone daily 
paſſed votes, which mortified and altonklkied che Batre? and 
inflamed and animated the nation. Ship money Was de- 
clared illegal and arbitrary; the ſeritence' vagataſt Hamdden 
cancelled ; the court of York aboliſhed; compoſitions of 
knighthood ſtigmatized; the enlargement or tre foteſts con- 
demned ; patents for monopolies anuulled aid every late 
neafure of the admigiſtration''treated With reproach and 


odloquy. To- day, a ſentence of the ſtar- chamber was ex- 


caimed againſt: To- morrow decree bf the Med. 2 
miſion, Every diſcretionary act f edttnel was repreſented * 4 


as arbitrary and tyrannical : And the general inferenc was 
ſtil inculcated, that a formed deſign had been Hid to ſub- 


ert the laws and conſtitution. of the kingdom. 
| From neceſſity, the King temained intirely paſſtoe during 


all theſe violent operations. The few ſervants, Who con- 


tinued faithful to him, were ſeired with aſtoniſſiment at the 


rapid progreſs made by the commons in power and popu- 


ys and were glad, by their inactive and inoffenſive be- 


t Publiſhed « on diſſo;ving the third ee See Parl, Hiſt. vol, viii, 
b 347» 5 | 


haviour, 


— 
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haviour, to compound for impunity. The torrent ri 

to ſo dreadful and unexpected a height, deſpair ſeized all 
thoſe, who, from intereſt or habit, were moſt attached to 
monarchy. - And as for thoſe, who maintained their duty to 
the King, merely from their regard to the conſtitution, 
they ſeemed, by their concurrence, to ſwell that inundation 


which began already to deluge every, thing. Jou have 


« taken the whole machine of goyernment in pieces,  faid 
Charles in a diſcourſe. to the parliament ; "© a practice fre- 
« quent with ſxilful artiſts, when they deſire to clear the 
* wheels from any ruſt which may have grown upon thein, 


% The engine, continued he, © may again be reſtored to 


« its former uſe and motions, provided it be put up intire; 
* ſo as not, a pin of it be wanting.“ But this was fa 
from the intention of the commons. The machine, they 
thought with ſome reaſon, was encumbered with many 
wheels and ſprings, which retarded and croſſed its opera- 
tions, and deſtroyed its utility. Happy! had they pro- 


ceeded with moderation, and been contented, in their pre- 


ſent plenitude of power, to remove ſuch parts only as might 


juſtly be deemed ſuperfluous and incongruous. 


Ix order to maintain that high authority which they had 
acquired, the commons, beſides confounding and over- 
awing their opponents, judged it requiſite to inſpire cou- 
rage into their friends and adherents; particularly into the 
Scots, and the religious puritans, to whoſe aſſiſtance and 
good offices they were already ſo much beholden. 

No ſooner were the Scots maſters of the northern counties, 


chan they laid aſide their firſt profeſſions, which they had 


not indeed means to ſupport, of paying for every thing; 
and in order to prevent the deſtructive expedient of plunder 


and free quarters, the country conſented. to give them a re- 


gular contribution of 850 pounds a day, in full of their 


ſubſiſtence u. N men that they might relieve the 


\ 


u Ruſh, vol, i p. 1255 
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mediately laid hold of, and the money was ordered to be 
| paid, not into the treaſury, ! but ! into commiſſioners appointed 


dale, p. 71. 
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northern counties from ſo grievous an oppreſſion, agreed to S. 

remit pay to the Scots, as well as to the Engliſh army ; and 
e ſubligies would be levied too loi for ſo urgent an, 264% 
occaſion, money was borrowed from che citizens upon the 
ſecurity of particular members. Two ſubfidies, à very 
ſmall ſum e, were at firſt 'voted; and as the intention of 
this ſupply was to indemnify the members, Who, by their 
private, had ſu pported public credit, this pretetice was im- 


by parliament: A practice, which, as it dimitiſhed the au- 
thority of the crown, Was very willingly embraced, and was 
afterwards continued by the commons, with regard to every 
branch of revenue which they granted the King. The in- 
raſion of the Scots had evidently been the cauſe of aſſem- 
bling the parliament : The preſence of their army reduced 
the King to that total ſubjection in which he was now held: 
The commons, for this reaſon, very openly profeſſed their 
intention of retaining theſe invaders till all their enemies 
ſhould be ſuppreſſed, and all their purpoſes effected. We 
cannot yet ſpare. the Scots, ſaid Strode plainly in the houſe; 
the ſons of Zeruiah are ſtill too firong for us" : An alluſion 
to a paſſage of ſcripture, according to the mode of that age. 
Eighty thouſand pounds a month were requiſite for the ſub 
ſiſtence of the two armies; a ſum much greater than the 
kingdom had ever been accuſtomed, in any former period, 
to pay to the public. And tho' ſeveral ſubſidies,” together 
with a poll-tax, were from time to time voted to anſwer the 
charge ; the commons took care ſtill to be in debt, in order 
to render Wo continuance of the ſeſſion the more neceſ- 
ary, 1 5 OR of). 5 

Tux Sc bash ſuch uſeful allies to the Sabel 
party i in ahn no wonder they were courted with the 
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2 1 appears, that a ſubſidy was now fallen to 50,000 pounds, _  Dug- 


moſt 


| 
| 
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moſt unlimited complaiſance and. the moſt important ſervices; 
The ing, in his firſt ſpeech, having called, them rebel, 
obſ ved, that he had given great. offence. to the parliament; 


and he was immediately obliged to ſoften,” and even retract 


that expyeſſion; The Scots commiſſioners, of whom. the 


moſt conſiderable were the Earl of Rothes and Lord Loudon, 
found eyery advantage in conducting their treaty j and yet 
made no haſte in bringing it to an iſſue. They were lodged 


in the city, and kept an intimate correſpondence, as well 


Voith the magiſtrates, Who were extremely diſaffected, as 
with the popular leaders in both houſes, St. Antholine's 
church was aſſigned them for their devotions; and their 

|  chaplaitis, here, began openly to practiſe the preſbytertan 
form of worthip, which,” except in foreign languages, had 
never hitherto been allowed any indulgence or toleratich, 
So violent was the general propenſity towurds this new rel. 
gion, that multitudes of all ranks crow ded into the church. 
Thoſe, who were ſo happy as to find acceſs early in the 
morning, kept their places the whole day: Thoſe, Who 
were excluded, clung to the doors or window; in hopes bf 


catching, at leaſt, ſome diſtant murmurs or broken phraſes 


; of the holy rhetoric *, Al the cloquence, of parliament, 
i how y well refined from \ pedantry, animated, with, the. ſpirit of 


Iberty, and employed! in ſuch important Intereſts, Vas not 
attended. to With ſuch inſatiable, AVidity, , as Mere theſe Kr 


L ures, "Uelivered with ridiculous, cant, and 2, provincial. ac. 
Kent, full of f barbariſm g and of "ignorance... ao Urn e 
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TE 'molk ,effectual expedient, for, paying court to the 


| zcalons. Scots was. to promote the preſbyterian diſcipline aud 
worſhip throughout England ; and to this innovation, the 


; popular leaders among the commqns, as 


as well as their: moſt 


deroted. partizans, were, of themſelves, ſufficiently: inclined. 


The puritanical party, W whoſe, progrels,; though ſecret, had 
hitherto been a in the r king WR of 
BY | * * Clredow vol, i, 5 . | it : | = 5 1. 
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ußon buſineſs, they ordered, as a neceſſary preliminary, 


reading bills, turned his back on the bench of biſhops; 
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the * diſorders, began openly to WY” cheir tenets, C LV. . ' 
and to make furious attacks on the eſtabliſhed religion. The | 
prevalence of that ſeck in the parliament diſcovered Itſelf, 7005 , 
-from the begirtning, by inſeniſtble, but "deciſive ſymptoms. == 
Marſhall and Burgeſs, two puritanical clergymen, were 

choſen to preach before them, and entertained them with 

diſcourſes ſeven hours in length 7, It being the cuſtom 3 | 
the houſe always to take the ſacrament before they entered ' 


that the communion table ſhould be removed from the eaſt 
end af St. Margaret's into the middle of the area. The 
name of the ſpiritual lords was commonly left out in acts 
of parliament; and the laws ran in name of the king, 
lords, and commons, The clerk of the upper houſe, in 


nor was his inſolence ever taken notice of. On a day ap- * 
pointed for a ſolemn faſt and humlliation, all the orders of 
temporal peers, contrary to former practice, in going to 
church, took place of the ſpiritual; and the Lord Spencer 
remarked, that the humiliation, that day, ſeemed W 
lone to the prelates. | 
| Even meeting of the commons 1 ſome vehe · The ro | 
ment hatangue againſt the uſurpations of the biſhops, againſt FRY 
the high-commiſſion; againſt the late convocation, againſt 
the new canons. So diſguſted were all lovers of civil liberty 
at the docti mes promoted by the clergy, that theſe invectives 
were received without controul ; and no diſtinction, ar firſt, 
appeared between ſuch as deſired only to repreſs the exor- 
bitanceg of the hierarchy, and ſuch as pretended totally to 
annihilate epiſcopal juriſdiction. Encouraged by theſe fa- 
yourable appearances, petitions againſt the church were 
framed in different parts of the kingdom. The epithet of 
the ignorant and vicious en was commonly applied 


_ 
7 | Nalfon, vol. i. b. 530, 533. * ldem ibid, p. 5579. 
vor. VI. 5 x to 
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A to all churchmen, addicted PPV eſtabliſhed diſcipline and 

2 4 worſhip though the epiſcopal clergy in England, during 
| "0 that age, ſeem to have been, as they are at preſent, ſuffi- 
dently learned and enxemplary, An addreſs againſt epiſco- 

pacy:was preſented by twelve clergymen to the committee of 

religion, and pretended to be ſigned by many hundreds of 

. the puritanical perſuaſion, But what made moſt noiſe was 

chen city petition, for a total alteration of church govern- 

ment; a petition, to "which 1 5,000 ſubſcriptions were an- 

- . nexed, and which was preſented by Alderman Pennington, 
the city member . Tis remarkable, that, among the 
many eccleſiaſtical abuſes there complained of, an allowance, 

3 given by, the licencers of books, to publiſh a tranſlation. 
__ us of Love, is not forgot by theſe ruſtic Cen- 


n Sd 074 4 
No TWITHSTANDING. . fayourable diſpoſition 527 the 
people, the leaders in the houſe reſolved to proceed With 
cautiog. They introduced a bill for prohibiti ting 2 all clergy: | 
men the exerciſe of any civil office. As a conſequence, the 
biſhops 1 were to be deprived of their ſeats in the houſe of 
| peers; a meaſure nas unacceptable to the zealous friends of 
45 liberty, who obſerved, with regret, the devoted attachment 
of that order to the will of the monarch. But when this 
bill was preſented to the peers, it was rejected by! great 
majority . The firſt check which the commons had re- 
ceived in their popular career, and a prognoſtic of what 
tney might afterwards expect from the upper houſe, whoſe 
ĩuclinations and intereſt could never be totally ſeparated from 
_ the throne.” But to ſhow how little they were diſcouraged, 
the puritans immediately brought in another bill for the total 
abolition. of epiſcopacy; tho* they thought proper to let 
that bill ſleep at preſent, in expectation of a more favour- 


able opportunity for reviving it . 
, - © Clarendon, vol. i. p. 203. Whitlocke, p. 37. Nalfon, wal. i. p. 666. 
e Ruſh. vol. v. Pp. 171, c Clarendon, vol. i. p. 237. 4 Idem ibid. 
5. 237. | | 
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Amon other as of regal, executive power, which the CHAP. 
commons were every day aſſuming they iſſued own —— . 


the demolifting All images, alars,' eruelfixes. The zealous ,_ 


Sir Robert Härley, ———— — 


was committed, removed all croſſes even outlof ſtreets and 
markets 9 and from Hs abhorrente to chat ſuperſtitious 


dd ub any where allow two' pieces of wWoOd or 


Moe t6 lie over dach other at right angles s ũ 


Tat Bilkop of Ely and other clergymen were attacked 
on account; of innovations *,”. Coꝛens, who hack Yong been 


obnoxious, w was ex poſed to new cnfures: Tü perſon, 
who Was t 570 Peterborough, was extremely *alous for 
eccleſiaſtical | ceremonies : And ſo far from permitting the 
communic cants to break the facramental bread Ae 
fingers; ; a privilege oi Wich the puritans very 

. Wt he would not ſo much as allow it to be cut — 


wat) hon(hold" inſtruttent. A 'conſberated knife 
mon FER orn that (acted office, and moſt never afterwards . 


be profane by ay vulgar ſervices.” 0111 799k 
Coe us likewiſe ves. accuſed of having faid, The King 
* no more authority in eccleſiaſtical matters, "than the boy 


wha, nubs,my. horſe's heels " „„ The, expreſſion was violent: 


But ug certain, that all thoſe high churchmen, who were 
ſo induſtrious in reducing the.Jaity to ſubmiſſion, were ex- 
tremely fonch of their own; privileges and independency, and 


were deſſvons of-exempiing the witre from all PIP to. 


the[crowns/! 171 5111 mon; 20 Ls, 1e 7 95 


A keene was erected by the commons & court 


of iniguifition upon the clergy, and was commonly denomi- 
niteÞ/h&@Tomimirtee of /candalous minifters. The politi- 
clans among ti comõnS were apprized of the great im- 


portance of the pulpit for guiding the people; the bigots 


1 9 101 1 Ci 
e Whitlocke,-p. 45. f Ryſhworth, vol. v. p. 251, g Idem ib. 
5. 209. . Hiſt. v. e g Ruſh worth, ey 209, 
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CHAP. where dhe againſt adi prelatical a; and both of 
WEIRD, theft ee, chat h cſtblihed govertiment could be over- 
-_ tow? by böbſerving ſtrictly the principles 6f. juſtice, equity, 
ot Ebthithey!” The proceedings, therefore, of this fümbus 
Cotmithittet, which"contitined” for fererül years, bete, to the 
laſt gehe, kel andatbittary, and made dreadful ba yock 
boch or the chürch aud the ublterſithes.” "They pee with 
kiratfibg,” impiifoliing, and { wndleſting th e 'qergy ry an and ended 
"ih 1 8 2 and jecting | them, ee 10 to Join con. | 
mely to cruelty, they gave the. es the Fae 

Fon Zalous, and endeavoured to rende er them as odious as 


the 
they were miſerable i. The utmoſt vices, owever, which 


tiy could: RRlith'ss agen part of them, wert, v0 ing 
ar the tiline of Jeſus, placing the ccm rofl Uble it ths 
reading the King's orders for forts bi Stnday," and 
Ge preſs, which the eflabliſkett gover nayenty Both in 
church and ſtats had ſtrictly: elijeined tem. r 


3255 niay be worth 6 bſerving, th at all th the kinn 2 Of 
| Wel a ud t '4 "Age, « or "what "perhaps i is mdre decifi ie, all 
author 85 who, have caſually n made mention of \thoſe. public 
| 2 ſtill Tepreſent t the civil digs ders and conyulſions 
as proceeding from religious controverly, and. conſider the. 
political diſputes about power and Uberty 8, 1ntirely {ybor-. 
dinate to the other... Tis true, had : 10 King been — 
abſtain from i all invaſic ion of 'national,privil eges it, is not pr 
bable t that "the | puritans, ever con have ac uired ch — 
thority as to overturn. the Whole, con itution : 12 Mis 


9 0 


was the ſubjection into Which Charles was non fall 

5 the wound had 1 not been poiſoned, by the infyſio on of 

. theclogical hatred," it muſt hahe admitted. of, A. er cad 

| remedy. Diſuſe of parliaments, impriſonment and proſecu- 
tion of members, fp: money an tp and Megan ad- 

miniſtration n 3 3 theſe wee. loudly complained” of: But. the 

Ai muh bas wolony Lom ui: Yo 261; bits Tea; goloul? Hot Roms 


i Clarendon, vol. i, p. 199, Whitlocke, p. 222. May, p. 81.4 
iu, 8 grievances, 
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ierances, which tended Chiefly 10 toflame the parliament CEN, 
and nation, efpecially the latter, were, the) ſurplice,, the is 
1640, | 


rails placed about the altar, the bows exacted on,approachs, 
ing it, the liturgy, , the breach. of the. fabbath, . e 
copes, lawn fleeves, the uſe of the ring in marriage, and 
of the croſs in baptiſm. On account of theſe, were both 
parties contented, to throw the government into ſuch violent 
convulſions ; and to the diſgrace of that age and of this 
iſland, it muſt be acknowleged, that the dilorders ! in Scot⸗ 
land intirely, and thoſe in England moſtly, proceeded rom 
ſo mean and contemptible an origin . — 


104 tn WOW 9 1 


Sour perſons, partial to the leaders who. now defended 
public liberty, have ventured to put them in, balance with 
the. moſt illuſtrious characters of antiquity; and) mention, 
the names of Pym, Hambden, Vane, as a juft parallel to 
thoſe of Cato, Brutus, Caſſius. ; Profound capacity, indeed, 
* undaunted courage, extenſive enterprize ; in theſe 
lars, perhaps the Roman do not much ſurpaſs the 125 ok 


patriots : : But what a difference, when the diſcourſe, 5 


duct, converſation, and private as well as public behaviour, 
of both are inſpected! Compare only one cifcumſtance, 
and conſider its conſequences, | The leiſure of thoſe” noble 
antients was totally employed it in the ſtudy of Grecian (40. 
quetice and philoſophy ; in the cultivation of polite [etters 
and civilized ſociety : The, whole diſcourſe and inguäge © 
the moderns were polluted with myſterious j jargon, and fa 
of the loweſt and moſt vulgar e, 1 570000 
e | 


> #4 : 6 
9110 2 


74 110 


* Lord Clarendon, vel, i. p. 233. Nye, that the parliamentary LK. IN 


not agreed about the intire abolition of epiſcopacy: They were only the reer 
and branch men, as they were called, who inſiſted on that meaſure,” But 
thoſe who were willing to retain biſhops, inſiſted on reducing theit authority 
to a low ebb; as well as on aboliſhing the ceremonies of worſhip and veſt- 
ments of the clergy; The controv erſy, therefore, between the parties was 
almoſt * theological, and that of the * men and a 


- 


kind, 0 ji une. . AO! ils 
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| 
1 
il enger. Tan lays, as tlie ſtood at preſent, proteBted che church; 
: nm But they fed" the cath6lics' to che withoſt rage of the 
3 puritans Zant* theſe" unhappy! rehgioniſts Yo-vobnoxious to 
the prevalliig ect, could het hope!t6 remeim long nano 
| lefted,” The voluntary contribution; which theychadimade, 
3-3 in order to affiſt the Eing in Els war againſ> the! Scots c- 
| ee Was inquired into, and repreſented asl the greateſt 
enormityk, By an addreſs from the commons, all officer 
of that feligion were removed from the army, pls. 
tion was made to the King for ſeizing two thirds of recu 
ſants lahde; 4 proportion to which, by law, — 
but Wich he had always allowed them to poſſeſs upon very 
eaſy compoſitions, The ſevere and bloody: laws agginſt 
prieſts: were in ſiſted: on N And one Goodman, ,a jeſyit;- who 
was found in priſon, was condemned to a capital puniſh- 
ment. Charles, bowever, agreeable to bis uſual principles, 
ſcrupled to ſign the drarrant for his execution, ;. ang.the com 
mons expreſſed great feſemment on that occaſion / 180 Then 
remains a Very ſingular petition of Go an, hegging. to, be | 
hanged;:xathen than prove, a ſonrce of ,comention between 
he King and his people m. He eſcaped. with his my pu 
'itiſeems>more probable that he Was oyerlooked,, amidſt 
fairs of greater conſequence, than that ſuch. — IR 
hatred would; be ſoftened by any conſideratian pk his courage 
and generolity. :. g to »tuord oft d ig od higk 44 
Fox Toie years, Con, a Scotſman ; afterwards, Roſetti, 
an Italian, had openly. reſided! at Landon, and frequented 
the court, as veſted with a commiſſion from the Pope. The 
Queen's zeil, and her authority with her huſband, had been 
the cauſe bp "This itiprudence;) fo offenſive: to the nation, 
But the ſpirit of bigotry How role to high td permit any 
longer fuch indulgences“. | to mY ohe art «©: 
12D I! 1 
1 | k Ruſhworth, vol. v. p. 166. 1 Tdem ibid. 1 476. 159. Nalfon, 
| A pol. 1, p, 739. m * Ruſhworth, vol. v. p. 166. Nalſon, vel. i. 
S 


Pr 749: © Ruſhworth, vol, v. p. 301. 


HAYWARD, 


"CHARLSHE$:+ e a 


Har waRD, à juſtice of peace, having been wounded, 1% 
when employed in the; exerciſe. of his office, by one James, 
2 catholic: madman, this-enarmity was aſcribed, to, the, po- 10e. 
pery,nat to the frenq of the aſſaſſin: and great alarms” 1 
| ſeized the nation and parliament o. An univerſal conſpir; 
of the:papiſts was ſuppoſedito have taken place; and every 
man for ſome days, imagined that he/had;a ſword. at his 
throat. Tho ſome perſons of family and diſtinction were 
ſtill attached ito the catholic, ſuperſtition. i tis certain that 
the numbers of that ſeft did not compoſe the fortieth part . 
of the nation And the frequent panics, to which men, 
during this period, were ſo ſubject, on account of the ca- 
tholics, were leſs the effects of fear, _ 0 extreme rage 
erf entertained againſt them... 
Tut Queen Mother nde dene beclentddigeo 
baniſhment by ſome court - intrigues, had xetired into Eng- 
End; and expecting ſhelter, amidſt her preſent diſtreſſes, in 
che Gomo 6f her daughter and ſoch in- Kv⸗ Bot, bo- 
che beha bed in the molt inoffenfive manner, ſhe uns in- 
ſulted by the populace on account of ber religion; and was 
. eve thfeategen with worſe treatment. The Earl of Hol- 
land, Ltd fiviitenant of Middleſex} bad ordered a hundred 
mulc eteers to guard her; but finding thar they had im- 
bibec uche fine prejudices with the reſt of their country- 
men, ufd were very un wilhngly employed in ſuch & ſervice, 
he laid the caſe before the houſe of peers : For the King's 
_ 'ailtHority: was now intirely annihilated. He repreſented the 
indignitybof the action, that fo great a Princeſs, mother 
to the King of France, and to the Queens of Spaig and 
England, ſhiould be affronted by the baſe multitude. + He 
obſervetl the indelible reproach which would fall upon, the 
nation, if that unfortunate Queen ſhould | offer any violence 
from the miſguided zeal of the people... He urged the ſacred 
. aghts of hoſpitality, Py to way one, much more to a 


ot tee it rl v NArowlyfl 
7 2 Clarendon, vol; 1 Raben, vol. . 37% 
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CHAP, pat in diſtreſs, of ſo high rank, with whom t na- 
ow 23.4 Ven wis ld edn eotinedted! 7 5 he peers N Ke wa 
5 8 — the matter to the commons, whoſe auths- . 
| rity oveftheogebple was abſolute. The commons agteed | 
5 8 Mother ; but at 
the ſamie timgldefived, that the 'might be defired t depart © 
the kinggomp:2*# For *the"quitting* thoſe” jealdufies in” in the 15 

4 heartsiof his Majeſty's wel- affected abhebt C died 
by omen all inſtruments about that Quber's perſon, by wm 
< thenflawing: of. prieſis and papiſts to her houſe, and by 
| « the,uſe.8ng >prattice. ob tlie \idolatry'|of the maſs, 44 
; * exercile of other ſuperſtitious ſervices of the Kon. ; 
* chhich, tg the great ſcandab of true religian®:® d eee 
Cnαννi ,in the former-purk of nis rei gu, had eden. = n 
voured to overcome the intractable and 19900 ting 1 ſpirit A 
of the commons;' by a perſeverance in his On meafure ES, a 15 
a ſtarehjitlignley ef behaviour,"andby inkjntaining, at ther 
utmoſt height and even ntretehing beyond former pr ecede 4 
the rights of hls prerogative. Finding by experience how , 
un ſucceſttul thoſe meaſures had proved, and obſerving the” 
low eotiditjonito Ich he wis now reduted, he relchel 0 4 
alter his a. hole condu@t; und to reg itt the Confidence of vis... 
people, by pliableneſs, by conceſſions, and by a total con-, 1 
formity ton their inchnztens and lprejadices! He did ON 
; conſider, that the true ruleſ af government} in fo” Keut 
a ſituation, A$1;thats;in, which, (from! the! begitining' bf bis 
reign, hg. Wa Paved, £onfiiedmeithes in ſteddinefs Hor far” 
cility, but in ſuch a judicious mixture of bath, ee 
exactiy ſuit ce preſent circumſlagccs of the nation; and he | 
partictlat Preten long at his Opponent: And it may ſafely” 
be ayerred,,thats this-newjexteme,” into which the 25 * 
for want of proper counfel pr ſup phort, WAS, fallen, became 
qu" Tiigerous, ta, the condlitution, and and pernicious” to : 
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retenligng with, regard e tonnage And-goundage., ue. 
were i rived, 2 15 eee 


11 


commons 4, opt be leyying theſe duties, as formerly wih. 
on conſent Ts lament, and even; increaſing them-at plea- oft 
1 138 5.5 2 conſtitutien, Where 
te pep 5 by their fundamental privileges, cunnot de 
rxed, hug by. their own conſent, as could no longer be en- 
dured by thee, jealpus, patrons of liberty. In the preamble, 1 * 
her the, hill by which the commons granted theſe” | 
duties to the King,; they took care, in the ſtrongeſt and | 


: moſt poſitive ah to aſſert their own, right of beſtowing 
f this gitt, an d to d diveſh the crqyn of all independent:title (f, 


11 141 ON + } 


i aſuming it. it; nd | that they might increaſe, or rather f] 
7 fix, the i pe, de ependence and ſubjection of; the King the 
00 voted thele duties only, for two months g and after artis, 


1 from tirye te to . renewed their grant for very ſhort p: - 


nods , Charles, in order to ſhow, that n 1 


z0i tention ever. again to ſeparate himſelf from his parlia- 
ME alled this, important ———— =: : | 


Ill beſtati tion *, * 9 Uns atomen iQ -24 dil 2 49 Hl (1G 20 
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wWrrn regard to the bill for triennial parliaments, he Tein 
eln made A; Aittle diffculty. By an old ſtatute, paſſedd during 
de reign, of. Edward III. it had been enacted, that pätlin- 


dent ſhould be held once every year, or tore e Renten. 3 
; RA A 151.314 145 'B H. ft Tale . 
0 q It apf ears Pot, Wo 18 8 ow rely, ma aboliſhed | + 
the new; impoſitions' of James, ap 1 55 a lg berg lou; Y 100 
co! complained : A Ferfaif proof — 12 iel by 
Te Prince, 'w ve We inſtances, juſt, and |proportioned to the hew 5 3 | 
commoditi leem rather to 72 ae Wa low ;, For they raiſed only the | 
cuſtoms a thitd z Whereas pffces Had tertainly a . five. or ſix times. 
dee Journ, 10 Fer 190! „0 41 truckion given 1 K.. 
houſe to the committee which framed one of theſe ills, to take care that the 
rates upon the /home-commodities my! be as light as poſſible; and upon fo- 
reign commodities as heavy as trade will bear: A proof, that the nature of 
commerce began now to be underſtood, Journ, 1 June 1641. r Ga- 
| Rngon, vol. i. p. 208, 
if 
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egg. If neceſſary : But as no proviſion had been made in aſc 
br of failure, and no preciſe method pointed out for execy- 
- Yu tom türe had been conſidered merely as a general 
i Wp e N tion, "and Was ilperifed with at pleaſure, The defect 
| "3 x ſapphic by t thoſe Vigiladt patriots, who now aſſumed 
42 Tee, government. It Was enacted, that if the chan. 
or, who 1205 firſt bound under ſevere penalties, falled 
; 91 Is writs by y the third of September in every third yeat, 

LD "any twelve or more of the pets ſhotld be impowered to 

= exert this authority: In default of the peers; theeſheriff, 

| mayors, bailiffs, &c. ſhould ſummoti the voters: And in 
their Geftulx, the voters themſelves ſhould meet and proceed 

t the election of members, in the ſame manner as if writ 

had deen regularly iſſued from che croum. Nor oould-the 

ll Porliament, after it was aſſembled; be adjburned, prorogutd, 
| | vor diffolved,”withont their own conſeut, during the ſpacef 
1 fifty days. By this bill, ſome of the nobleſt and moſt va. 

| luable prerogatives of the crown were retrenched ; but at 
= _ "the ſame time, nothing could be more neceſſary than ſuch 
a ſtatute, for completing a regular plan of la and- liberty, 
A great reluctance to aſſemble! par liaments muſt be expected 
in che King ; where theſe aſſemblies, as of late, effabliſh 
it as a maxim to carry their ſcrutiny into. every part of, go- 
vernment. During long intermiſſions of parliament, grier- 
-ances.and, abuſes, as was found by recent experience, would 
naturally creep in; bf and it would | even become neceſſary for 
ths, King and council to exert. 7 great diſcretionary autho- 
rity, and, by acts of ſtate, to ſupply, in every Emergence, 

| the legillative RE oh wh hole | meeting was ſo uncertain ad 
þ ing that nothing lels would fats Wi 
Fr 
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precarious. 
ne and Ty at laſt gave His alſent to thi 


bill, Whic h produce ſo great a innovation in the conſtiti- I v 
0 tion, * lemn mn thanks were preſented him by both houſes, WM tt 
. 0 Great rege 17 1 were expreſſed both in the city and throuft. as 
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ont the nation. And mighty profeſſions were every-where cad. 
made of gratitude and mutual returns of ſapply and con- LIV. 


ſdence. This conceſſion of the King, it maſt de owned, 1640, 


was not intirely voluntary: It was of a nature' too import- 
ant to be voluntary. The fole inference, which bis parti- 
uns were, intitled. to draw from the ſubmiſſions {o frankly 
nade to preſent neceſſity, Was, that be had certainly adopted 
a new, plan of government, and, for the future, was re- 


ſolved, by every, indulgenee, to WA onkidence and 
affections of his people. ror 5 Ed ,@107EMT 
CARTE thought, that what e were made to 
the public were of little conſequence, if no gratifications 
vete beſtowed on the individuals, Who had acquired the 


direction of public counſels and determinations. A change 


a miniſters; as well as of mea ſures, was therefore reſolved 


on. Inſone day ſeveral new privy: counſellors were ſworn; 
the Earls of Hertford, Bedford, Eſſex, Briſtol; the Lords 
day, Saville, Kimbolton: Within a few days after, was 
almitted the Earl of Warwick t. All theſe noblemen. were 
of the popular party; and ſome of them afterwards, when 
matters were puſhed to er hey emma, proved 
the greateſt ſupport of monarchy. nn e 
Joxox, bilbor op of London, who bd never deſired the 
treaſurer's aff, now earneſtly folicited for leave" to reſign 
ib, and retire 600 the c care of that turbulent. Gerede which 
was committed to bim. The King gave his aſſent; ; and it 
is remarkable, that, during all the ſevere inqbiries carried 


on againſt the candutt « of miniſters and prelates, the mild 
and prudent virtues. of this, man, who 1 70 both theſe i in- 
ridious characters, remained unmoleſted a, 4 It wa as intended, 
that Bedford, a popular man, of great authority, as well 
1s wiſdom and, moderation, ſhquld ſucceed Juxon : But 
that nobleman, "FF unfortunately both for King and people, 


a Clarendon, vol, i, p. 195. « Warwick, p. 95. 


died, 
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etra v. died ubbut this very time. By fome?*promotions;”plate was MY 
nde for St. John; who was createdfolicitor-general, s 
Ades. was to bel Hladk ſeretar / of tate; in place of Windebank MI 
_ whb had" fleck Pym, chancellor of the echequer, n Ml 
Place ef Lord Cottington, who had"religntd : Lord 80%, Ml 
maſtet ef- the wars! itt place f th ſutme nobleman: The Ml 
Earl of Eſſex, governor; and Hambden, tutor tö the Ml * 
Prince. Pre FH or brotene E 141 ALI 41 | 
War tetarded the execution bf theſe projected change, Will © 
was thb difficulty of ſatisfying all thoſe} who; from thay Will * 
activity and authority itt parliument, had pretenſion for | 
offices) and wh had it AlVin-their power t6 embarraſs n 
| 1 diiſtreſs the public meaſurks. Their affociates too in popu- Bill © 
= larity} whom the King intended to diſtmguith by his favour, Wi - 
wele indvHlling to undergo die feprcach of having driven a i * 
ſeparate Bargen, and of ſacrificing, to their own ambitious Wl * 
views, (the tauſe of the nation! And as they were ſenſible Will © 
\ that they muſt owe their preferment intirdy to their weight N 
and conſideration in p4fliantht,” they wele moſt of them fe-. 
ſolved. ſtill to adhere toithat aſſembly, and Bothi to prombte 
its authotity, and to preſerve their own credit in ĩt. 'On aff 
occaſions: they had no other advice to give tlie King, thin 
to allow himſelf to be directed by His great council 4 or, in 
other words, tb reſign himſelf paſſively to their guiditic WW" 
and government. And Charles found, that, inſtead of at. 
quiring friends by the honours and offices which he: ſhould BY |! 
| beſtow, he ſhould only arm his enemies with more power io A 
hurtibimeno.oo» ff 10d 50 1% Prob opt o or Maa 
\Daniend; on which the King was moſt intent in chirige- i * 
ing miniſturs, was, to ſave the Hfe of the Earl &f Strafford, 
and to mollify, by theſe indulgemces, the ruge of his molt 
furious proſecutors- But fo high was that Hobleman- f- 
putation for experience and capacity, that all the ne. cn. 
ſellors and intended miniſters plainly ſaw that if he eſcape! WF x 
| es Is Fg ad 


Clarendon, vol. i, p. 210, 211. 
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heir vengeance, he muſt return OR mn CHAP 

ud they regarded his/death as the only ſecurity Which they —— "Op 
ould. have, both for the eſtaplihment of their qpueſent 

rower, and. for ſucceſs in their far ther enterprizes His 
er therefore, wag; puſhed, on with the utmoſt 
pur; 17 7 8 long and ſolemn preparations, as brought Strafford's 

ba fi | TD Ni ng 1 011908 xu C1 0 bi — 


TIEN n after Strafford was ſequeſtred from pat 


lament, and-coofined. in the, Tower, a committee of thir- 
xg, were choſen by the lower honſe, and entruſted with 
Re Fug paring a charge againſt him. Theſe, joined 
va mall cgramittee, of lords, were veſted with authority. 
v examine all witncfles, .to:qall for.cvery paper, and d uſe 
ay means of. {craeiny, wich regard to any part of the Earl's 
khaviour and conduit >, , After ſo general and unbounded 
0 jnquiſ tion, exerciſed by. ſuch powerful and implacable 
aemics ; a man muſt have been very cautious or very inno- 
at, not. tg ; ord, during the whole ek his; life, 
bee n matter gf accuſation againſt him. Of m1 850300) bs 
Tais committee, by del din Ben boch bouſes/itbbvdad 
uh of ſecrecy; a practice very utuifnal, and which! gave 
them eier pre of conſpirators more than miniſters of 
juſtice . Bur the intention of this ſtrictneſs/ was to render 
it more difficult for the Earl to elulle — fearch; or pre. 
pae-for his zuſticatin. rf RU ttf vονι h 
AppETt ATN was! made to e Klig kb Wölk 
dow this committee to examine privficontfallbrs bit tes 
end to opinions delivered at the board. A conceſſioff wHith 
ine. ll ales unwarily made, and whith/tlchedforth BaniſhedTalt 
ge WY inal confidence from the deliberations of council; nrhere' 
ol? i man is ſyppoſed to have. Intire freedom, withour fear of 
e- tyre puniſhment and inquiry; of propoſing any e 
hun. durlfioning any OW: We e — —＋ 7 AIDE?!) ? 


ped Cl. 1 11 318113 VELEI. IU ft TETTIT Pe 480 
m irs ndon, val. 1. P- wo 4 a Whitlecke, Pe 37. . 2 Ch- 
19154 Radon, val, i i, p 193. i 
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33 e committed,” to cloſe cuſtody. As no Charge 


committee, who'etiteredfifito cloſe confederacy with the po- 


5 22 > 
5 485 tha . V intended to de- 
prive Straff "DE is ear diſtre of the Aﬀfiftance of 


to juſtify the innocence "XK SE cmd and be 


our 
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| ede. ruin, 
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{SIR Arn OO] Ratsliffe, the Earl's intimate fiend and 
zoculed of high treaſon, ſent for from Ite- 


FF ; 25 ee againſt him, ii is im- 
ae ae interpretation to this 


his beſt friend „ho was 


Oy 7 A8 


xe Iriſh "8 of commons, gn 47 tad 
very lately beſtowed moſt ample praiſes on his adminiſtration, 
entered into all the violent counſels againſt him, anid' prepared 
a repreſentation of the miſerable ſtate, into uch, by his 
miſcondudt, they ſuppoſed the kingdon to be fallen. - They 
ſent over a committee into England, to aſſiſt in-theproſecution 
of their unfortunate governor; and by intimations from this 


pular leaders in England, was every meaſure of ithe- Iriſh 
t governed and directed. Impeachments, which 
never proſecuted, were carried up againſt Sir Richard 
Bolton the chancellor, Sir Gerard Louther chief juſtice 
and Bramhall biſtiop of Derry b. This ſtep, which wasa 


exact counterpart to the proceedings in England, ſerved allo W 


the ſame” purpoſes: It deprived the King of the miniſter ar 
whom he moſt truſted ; it diſcquraged aud; terrified all thei d. 
other miniſters; and it prevented thoſe perſons, who were hn 
beſt acquainted with Strafford's counſels, from giving ei- jj, 


e e eee Sons n 


mi, 71 MON! „ (4th OM fol ipQ fi) from 

Tas bilhops, being forbid by the antient canons to. 

in any trial for life, and being un willing. by any,oppolition. MW... 
to irritate the commons, who were already much | pre judiced 


3 c 


9 Clirendon, vol, i, p. 214. Ruth, vol. v. Pe 2 7) 
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rang 
b "to withdrdwe, enge. 


134 1 33604 190 Se 
waiſt thery, thoug oh hi proper, of emlet | 
The commons my yoted, that” eW-Crea 


10 A peers o 

to have 10 voice in this trial; Peaſe the accufation 
greed to, while they were commoners, their comet to it 
was implied wich that of all the commons of England. 
\veyith(tanding this deciſion 8 which was meant only to de- 
pve Strafford of ſo many Fends) the Lord Seymour, and 


ame others, till | 
ight to it any rther queſtioned 4, od 


To beſtow a, greater ſolemnity on this important trial, . 


laffoldy were e in Weſtminſter-hall; where Both 
houſes ſat, the one. as accuſers, che other as | judges. | Be- 
bdes the chair of ſtate, a cloſe gallery was Prepared for the 
ling and Qucen, who attended during the whole trial “. 


Tr i 


A accuſation, carried on by the united effort of three 
tingdoms,.- againſt one man, unprotected by power, unaſ- 
ſſted by council, diſcountenanced by authority, was likely 
v prove a very unequal conteſt: Yet ſuch was the capacity, 
gains, preſence of mind, diſplayed: by this magnanimous 
ſateſman, that, while argument and reaſon and law, had any 
laue, he obtained an undiſputed victory. And he periſhed. 
i laſt, overwhelmed and ſtill unſubdued, by the open vio- 
ence of his fierqe undd unrelenting antagoniſs . 


a continued to keep their ſeat; Wy was ther 


Av. 


1643.” 


xx artieles of impeachment againſt Strafford are twenty- March 22. 


dpht in number; and regard his conduct, aa preſident of 
de council of York, as deputy or lieutenant of Ireland, as 
cunſellor or commander in England. But tho four months 
dere employed by the managers in framing the accuſation, 
ad all Strafford's anſwers were extemporary z it appears 


om compariſon, not only that he was free from the crime 


"treaſon, of which there is hot the leaſt appearance, but 
that his! conduct, en allowance for human infirmities, 


0 Sq AHH ' 1 gry ory eNoumyo wt 931 11 
© Clarendon, vol. i. p. 216. 4 [dem ibid. 4 Whitlock, P- 49. 
Null. vol. iv, p. 41. May, p. 90. . ang“ 
| expoſed 
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E expaſed to ſuch ſevere ſcrutiny, was en. and even 
Jaudable. | LO! 1:3.) 16 3 

Tus powers of Geese db while bees pr 

11 IE had been extended, by the King's inſtruCtions, be 
bond what formerly had been prafliſed : Banden court be 
ing, at firſt, inſtituted by a ſtretch. of royal prerogative, it 
*  had-been uſual for the prince to vary his inſtructions; and 
ttthe largeſt authority, committed to it, was altogether as 
legal as the moſt moderate and moſt limited. Nor was it 
reaſonable to conclude, that Strafford had uſed any art to 
1 extenſive powers; ſince he never once fat as 
preſident, nor exerciſed one act of juriſdiction, after he 

. ba the authority ſo much complained off. 


we the government of Trelgnd, bis adminiſtration hat 

been equally pcomotive of bis maſter's intereſt, and that of 

"the fabjefts committed to his care. A large debt he had 

paid off: He had left a conſiderable ſam in the exchequer 

The revenues, which before never anſwered the charges of 

government, were now raiſed to be equal to them 5. A 

ſmall ſtanding army, formerly kept in no order, was aug- 

| mented, and was governed by the moſt exact diſcipline: 

| s | And/a' preat force was there raiſed and paid; for the ſupport 

bl the King's authority againſt the Scots covenanters. 

" © "INDUSTRY, andall the arts of peace, were intro- 

| _ duced among that favage people: The ſhipping of the 

— kingdom augmented a hundred fold h ; The cuſtoms tri- 

| pled upon the ſame rates': The exports double in value WW 

to the imports : Manufactures, particularly that of linen, i * 

introduced and promoted *. Agriculture, by means of the WM 

Engliſh and Scots plantations, gradually advancing : The 

/* Ruſkworth, vol. iv. p. 143. Idem ibid. p. 120, 247- Wa Wl © 

wick, p. 115, © n Nalſon, vol. ii, p. 4. i Ruſh. vol. in. | 
p. 124. „ Warwick, p. 115. e | 


5 tion. But diſoretionary authority, during that age, Was 
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Proteſtattt religion Encoiitiied, Without the \perſecttion or enger. 
diſcontent of the catholics; | cet. 
e gh authority he had enforceEd ichdut overs” © 1641 | 
/ ſvnining wem. Difcretiohaty aft of Juriſdidtion; indeed, 1 
de kad often exerted,” ty heKing cburts- martial batening 1 
ſoldiers / deciding cauſes upoti paper petitlons bebte the 
; council; \iſſuing' proclamations, and puniſhing their illfrac- "* 


+ nſually exerciſed even in England. In Ireland, it Was (till 
more requiſſte, among 4 wild people, not yet. thoroughly 
ſuhdued, averſe to the religion and manners of their 2 
querors, ready on all occaſions to relapſe into nebelliog an 
diſorder t: While the managers of the crc dm 
, every 7 t, that the deputy's conduct. 
"wel E line of ri '4 law and fevers, pr rinciples; he 
| Poo I ly he pra ce of all former La ind to. 


e imcotroutible nec nec geg of his ſituation, ug 


So great as his ut of mavaging eleCtions, and balzncing 
parties, that he bad engaged the Iiifhyparkament to vote 
Whatever, Mas, pecellary, both for the, payment of former . 
Ai; debts, and for ſupport e the new-levied army; nor had he | = 
+ £vex;been reduced. to the illegal-cxpedients practiſed. in Eng- 
land, for the ſupply of pablic neceſſities. ,,.,No-j 4 — 
of 3 could iat Jie againſt his adminiſtration, 


"—inflan ious expreſſio and even act 
| met 1 LY. * 2 Lind Neige e all 
e th bo much jaduftry, is, the molt, 


e leaſt 
Katt 88 1145 xcula Fin - 4178s 4d: mit 92000 oh as __  -- a 


NEE the tahle of Wer dart, 


5 oe of the Geputy;s atendang 
Mountnortis, in moving HAYS had Abe, hurt Bis AS 


vw 3 at chat time afſlicted wit the gout. 4 


— {aid Mountnorris; who yas preſent q table, it 


Fare 
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—— 


1641, 


WHO WOULD NOT, HAVE TAKEN SUCH A REVENGE, 
This caſual, and ſeemingly innocent, at leaſt very ambi 
guous, expreſſion, was reported to Strafford; Who, on 


Pretence that Mountnorris was an officer, <a him to be 


tried by a court. martial for mutiny and ſedition againſt his 
general. The court, which conſiſted of the chief officers 
of the army, found the crime to be capital, and condemned 
that nobleman to loſe his head l. | 


In vain did Strafford plead in his. own Eby np againſt 
this article of .impeachment, That the ſentence againſt 
Mountnorris was the deed, and that too unanimous, of the 
court, not the. act of the deputy ; that he ſpoke not to a 
member of the court, nor voted in the cauſe, but ſat un- 
covered as a party; and then immediately withdrew, to 
leave them to their freedom ; that ſenſible of the iniquity 


of the ſentence, he roared his Majeſty's. free pardon to 


Mountnorris ; that he did not even keep that nobleman a 
moment in ſuſpence. with regard to his fate, but inſtantly 
told him, that he himſelf would ſooner loſe his right hand 
than execute ſuch a ſentence, nor was his lotdſhip's life in 
any manner of danger; and that, upon the whole, the only 
hardſhip" which Mountnorris ſuffered, was impriſonment 
during two days, after which his liberty was reſtored him. 
In vain did Strafford's friends add, as a further apology, 


that Mountnorris was a man of an infamous character, who 


paid court, by the loweft adulation, to all deputies, while 
preſent ; and blackened their character, by the vileſt ca- 
lumnies, when recalled : And that Strafford, expecting like 
treatment, had uſed this expedient for no other purpoſe 


chan to ſubdue the petulant ſpirit of the man. Theſe ex- 


cuſes alleviate the guilt ; but there ſtill remains enough to 
prove, that the mind of the deputy, tho' great-and firm, 
had been not a little debauched by the riot of —_— J 


| Power, and a authority. 


1 Ruſh, vol, iv. p. 187. | 
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Warn Stafford was called over into England, he found CHAP. 


every thing falling into ſuch confuſion, by the open rebel- 
lion of the Scots, and the ſecret diſcontents of the Engliſh, 
that, if he had counſelled or executed any, violent meaſure, 
he might perhaps have been able to apologize for his con- 
duct, from the great law of neceſſity, which admits not, 
while the neceſſity is extreme, of any ſcru ple, ceremony, 
or delay m. But in fact, no illegal advice or action was 
proved againſt him; and the whole amount of his guilt, 
during this period, was ſome peeviſn, or at moſt imperious 
expreſſions, which, amidſt ſuch deſperate extremities, and 
during a bad ſtate of health, had ant fall hong 
him. . : 


Ir Strafford's apology was, in the main, ſo fatiefattory, 
when he pleaded to each particular article of the charge, his 
victory was ſtill more deciſive, when he brought the whole 


together, and repelled the imputation of treaſon ; the crime 
which the commons would infer from the full view of his | 
conduct and behaviour. Of all ſpecies of guilt, the law of 
England had; with the moſt ſcrupulous exactnęſs, defined 

that of treaſon; becauſe on that ſide it was found moſt 5 


neceſſary to protect the ſubject againſt the violence of the 
king and of his miniſters. By the famous ſtatute of Ed- 
ward III. all the kinds of treaſon are enumerated, and every 
other crime, beſides ſuch as are there expreſsly mentioned, 
is carefully excluded from that denomination. But with 
regard to this guilt, An endeavour to ſubvert the funda- 
mental laws; the ſtatute of treaſon is totally ſilent: And 


ſubver ſion of all law ;' and) under colour of defending 
liberty, reverſes > ftatuts the beſt calculated for the ſecurity 
of liberty,” which had ever e enacted by an Engliſh par- 
liament. 


m Ruſhworth, vel. iv. p. 59. | 


Z 2 As . 


arbitrarily to introduce it into the fatal catalogue, is itſelf a a 
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CHAP; As this ſpecies of treaſon; diſcovered by the commons, 
W138 intirely new and unknown to the laws; ſo is the ſpecies | 
= 1641.” of proof by which they pretend to fix that guilt upon the 
ing priſoner. T hey have invented a kind of accumulative or 
conſtructibs evidence, by ich many actions, either totally 
; innocent in thetaſelves, or criminal in a much inferlor de- 
gree, ſhall when united, amount to treaſon, and ſubject 
. the perſon to the higheſt penalties inflicted by the law. A 
haſty and unguarded 1000 à raſh and paſſionate action, 
aſſiſted by the malevolent fancy of the accuſer, and tortured 
by doubtful conſtructions, 18 tranſmuted into the deepeſt 
| pak: and the lives and fortunes of the whole nation, no 
nger protected by Jane are ROPE Ne b will 
and pleaſure. 


Gs WHBRE has this ſpecies of ann ln ſo 18 col» 
* cealed?” faid Strafford in concluſion : Where has this 
tre been fo long buried, during ſo many centuries, that 
"* no ſmoke ſhonld appear, till it burſt out at once, to con- 
4 ſume ne and my children? Better it were to live under 
* no A A at all, and by the maxims of cautious prudence, 
"© to conforin ourſelves, the beſt we can, to the arbitrary will 
es of d mater; than fanſy we have a law on which we can 
« rely, and find at laſt, that this law ſhall inffict a puniſh- 
ment precedent” to the promulgatian, | and try us by 
* maxlms unheard- of, till the very moment of the proſe- 
% cution. I I ſail ou the Thames, and ſplit my veſſel on 
an anchor; in caſe there be no buy to give warning, the 
e party ſhall pay me damages: But, if the anchor b“ 
„ marked out, then is the ſtriking on it at my own pe 
«/ Where is the mark ſet upon this orime? Were is the 
token by which I ſhould diſcover it? It has lain concealed 
under water; and no human prudence, no human inno- 
5 cence; could ſave me from eee im which 1 
i am at preſent threatened. alien 
ö | 1 
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x is fo full two hinddred aud forty years "IS trea- ogg. 
« ſons were defined; and ſo long has i it been, ſince any man 5 
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was touched to this extent, upon this crime, before my- 
ſelf.” We have lived, my lords, happily to ourſelves at 
home : we have lived gloriouſly abroad, to the world: 
Let us be content with What our fathers have left us: 
Let not our ambition carry us to be more learned than 
« they were, in theſe killing and deſtructive arts. Great 


wiſdom it will be in your lordſhips, and juſt providence, 
for yourſelves, for your poſteritles, for the whole king- 


dom, to caſt from you, into the fire, theſe bloody and 
myſterious volumes of arbitrary and conſtructive treaſons, 
as the primitive chriſtians did their books of curious arts, 


and betake yourſelves to the plain letter of the ſtatute, | 
which tells you where the crime is, and points out to | 


you the path by which you may avoid it. 1 


LE r us not, to our own deſtruction, awake thoſe Nleep- 


ing ons, by rattling up a company of old records, which 


have lain, for fo many ages, by the wall, forgotten and 
neglefted. To all my afflitions, add not this, my 


lords, the moſt ſevere of any; that I, for my other fins, 


not for my treaſons, be the means of introducing a pre- 


cedent, fo pernicious to the laws and liberties of my na- 


tive country. 
% HowE YER, theſe Pu at the bar ſay they ſpeak 


for the commonwealth ; and they believe ſo : Yet, under 


favour, it is 1 who, in this particular, ſpeak for the com- 
mon wealth. Precedents, like thoſe endeavoured to be 
eftabliſhed againſt me, muſt draw along ſuch inconve- 
niences and miſeries, that, in a few years, the kingdom 
will be in the condition expreſſed in a ſtatute of HenryTV.; 
and no mam ſhall know by what rule to govern his words 


and actions. 


&« IMPOsE not, my lords, difficulties inſurmountable upon 
© of tate, nor diſable them from ſerving with 
2 3 „ chearfulneſs 
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ER CHAP, *© chearfulneſs their King and country. If you examine 


LIV. 


„ and no wiſe man, who has any honour or fortune to loſe, 


40 them, and under ſuch ſevere penalties, by every grain, 
« by every little weight ; the ſcrutiny will be intolerable. 
& The public affairs of the kingdom muſt be left waſte ; 


« Will ever engage himſelf i in ſuch dreadful, ſugh unknown 
2 perils. 
„% My lords, I have now troubled your * 9 a er | 


| 6 deal longer than I ſhould have done. Were it not for 


« the intereſt of theſe pledges, which a faint in heaven left 
«© me, I ſhould be loth”—Here he pointed to his children, 
and his weeping ſtopped. him.—* What I forfeit for my- 


. * ſelf, it is nothing: But, I confeſs, that my indiſcretion 


« ſhould forfeit for them, it wounds me very deeply. Lou 
« will be pleaſed to pardon my infirmity : Something 1 
« ſhould have fad; but I ſce J ſhall not be able, and 
46 therefore T ſhall leave i it. 


Ax now, my lords, I thank God, 1 have, 2 by 
« his bleſſing, ſufficiently inſtructed in the extreme vanity 
« of all temporary enjoyments, compared to the importance 
« of our eternal duration. And ſo, my lords, even fo, 
B with all humility, and with all tranquillity of mind, I 
% ſubmit, clearly and freely, to your judgments : And 
£ whether that righteous doom ſhall be to life or death, I 
« ſhall repoſe myſelf, -full of gratitude and confidence, in 

«6 the arms of the great Author of my exiſtence b. 3 


CERTAINLY, ſays Whitlocke o with his uſual candor, 
never any man afted ſuch a part, on ſuch a theatre, with 
more wiſdem, conſtancy, and elequence, with greater reaſon, 
Judgment, and temper, and with a better grate in all his 
words and actions, than did this great and excellent: perſon; 
and he moved the hearts of all his auditors, fame few ex-: 
ceßted, to remorſe and pity. It is remarkable, that the hiſ⸗ 
torian , who —_— r in theſe terms, was himſelf 


1 d Ruſbworth vl. iv, p gp &, 0 26a . 
| chairman, 
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Aue of that committee which been the impeach- CHAP. | 
ment againſt this unfortunate ſtateſman. - The accyſationgon ads. 


and defence laſted eighteen days. The managers divided 
the ſeveral articles among them, and attacked the priſoner 


with all the weight of authority, with all the vehemence of 
rhetoric, with all the accuracy, of long preparation. . Straf- 
ford was obliged to ſpeak with deference and reſerve, towards 


his moſt inveterate enemies, the commons, the Scots nation, 


the Iriſh parliament. He took only a very ſhort time, on 


each article, to recollect himſelf: Vet he alone, without aſ- 
ſiſtance, mixing modeſty and humility with firmneſs and 
vigour, made ſuch a defence, that the commons ſaw it im- 
0m 8 by a legal proſecution, ever to obtain a es 


_ againſt 
BuT 5 death of Strafford was too important a Ga 


of party to be left unattempted by any expedient, however 


extraordinary, Beſides the great genius and authority. of 
that miniſter, he had threatened ſome of the popular leaders 
with an impeachment ; and, had he not been ſuddenly pre- 
vented by an accuſation of the commons, he had, that very 
day, it was thought, charged Pym, Hambden, and others, 
with treaſon, for having invited the Scots to invade Eng- 
land. A bill of attainder was therefore brought into the 
lower houſe immediately after finiſhing theſe pleadings ; and 
preparatory to it, a new proof of the Earl's guilt was pro- 
duced, in order to remove ſuch ſcruples as might be enter- 

tained with Fegard: 20 to a method of proceeding fo unuſual and 
irregular. y | 

Six Henry Vane, abu had taken down ſome notes 
of a debate in council, after the diſſolution of the laſt par- 
liament; and being at a diſtance," he had ſent the keys of 
his cabinet, as was pretended, to his fon, Sir Henry, in 
order to. ſearch for ſome papers, which were neceſſary for 
completing a marriage · ſettlement. Young Vane, falling 
upon this paper of notes, deemed the matter of the utmoſt 
Ae 94 immediately communicated it ta Pym, 
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WY CHAP, 85 chearfulneſs their king and country. If you- examine 


E. 


48645. 


«them, and under ſuch ſevere penalties, by every grain, 
'« by every little weight ; the ſcrutiny will be intolerable. 
„The public affairs of the kingdom muſt be left waſte; 
% and no wiſe man, who has any honour or fortune to loſe, 
e will ever engage himſelf i in ſuch dreadful, ſuch unknown 
= perils. 

« My. lords, I have now onhled your lordſhips. 3 2 great | 


| 1 deal longer than I ſhould have done. Were it not for 


« the intereſt of theſe pledges, which a faint in heaven left 
me, I ſhould be loth”—Here he pointed to his children, 
and his weeping ſtopped him. —** What I forfeit for my- 


. * ſelf, it is nothing: But, I confeſs, that my indiſcretion 


« ſhould forfeit for them, it wounds me very deeply. . You 
« will be pleaſed to pardon my infirmity : Something I 
„ ſhould have faid ; but I fee. I ſhall not be wh. and 
of therefore I ſhall leave | it. 


5 % AND now, my 3 1 thank God, 1 e Tam by 
« his bleſſing, ſufficiently inſtructed in the extreme vanity 
« of all temporary enjoyments, compared to the importance 
« of our eternal duration. And ſo, my lords, even fo, 
« with all humility, and with all tranquillity, of mind, I 
% ſubmit, clearly and freely, to your judgments : And 
% whether that righteous doom ſhall be to life or death, I 
« ſhall repoſe myſelf, full of gratitude and confidence, in 

«6 the arms of the great Author of my exiſtence ", 12 


CERTAINLY, ſays Whitlocke “ with his uſual candor, 
never any man adted ſuch a part, on ſuch a theatre, with 
more wiſdem, conſtancy, and elequence, with greater reaſon, 
judgment, and temper, and with à better grate" in all his 
words and actions, than did this great and excellent: perſon ; 


and he mo ved the hearts of all his auditors, ſome few. ex: 


ceßted, to remorſe and pity. It is remarkable, that the hiſ: 
torian , Who * rr # in theſe terms, was himſelf 


2 „ Ruſbworth vol. iv. p 655 2 0 * n 
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ö Aileen of that committee which OY the impeach- CHAP. | 
ment againſt this unfortunate ſtateſman. The eee. mw: 


and defence laſted eighteen days. The managers divided 
the ſeveral articles among them, and attacked the priſoner 


with all the weight of authority, with all the vehemence of 


rhetoric, with all the accuracy, of long preparation. Straf- 


ford was obliged to ſpeak with deference and reſerve, towards 


his moſt inveterate enemies, the commons, the Scots nation, 


the Iriſh parliament. He took only a very ſhort time, on 


each article, to recollect himſelf: Yet he alone, without aſ- 
ſiſtance, mixing modeſty and humility with firmneſs and 
vigour, made ſuch a defence, that the commons ſaw it im- 
poſlible, by a legal Proſecution, ever to obtain a ſentence 


againſt' him 
Bur 8: death of Strafford was too e a ta 


of party to be left unattempted by any expedient, however 


extraordinary. Beſides the great genius and authority of 
that miniſter, he had threatened ſome of the popular leaders 
with an impeachment ; and, had he not been ſuddenly pre- 
vented by an accuſation of the commons, he had, that very 
day, it was thought, charged Pym, Hambden, and others, 
with treaſon, for having invited the Scots ta invade Eng- 


land. A bill of attainder was therefore brought into the 


lower houſe immediately after finiſhing theſe pleadings ; and 
preparatory to it, a new proof of the Earl's guilt was pro- 
dnced; in order to remove ſuch ſcruples as might be enter- 
tained with regard 2c to a method of proceeding fo unuſual and 
irregular, » | 

Six Henry Vane, ſecretary, had taken down ſome notes 
* a debate in council, after the diſſolution of the laſt par- 
liament; and being at a diſtance, he had ſent the keys of 
his cabinet, as was pretended, to his ſon, Sir Henry, in 
order to ſearch for ſome papers, which were neceſſary for 
completing, a marriage · ſettlement. Young Vane, falling 
upon this paper of. notes, deemed the matter of the utmoſt 
Ae and immediately communicated it to Pym, 
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who now pt6direed the paper before the houſe of ebiritnons.” 


words: Hörrow of the city 'a! hundred thouſand” pounds: 


G0 on vigorouſly to levy ſhip-money. Four Majeſty 
„ having tried the affections of your people, you are ab- 
_ *vfolved/and' looſe frotn” all rules of government, and may 


« do what power will admit. Your Majeſty, having tried 
& all ways, "ſhall be acquitted before God and man. And 


you have an army in Ireland, which you. may employ to 
« reduee +1218 kingdom to Obedience: For I'm confdent 
e the Scots cannot hold out five months.” There followed 


ſome counſels of Laud and Cottington, equally violent, with re- 


gard to the King s being abſolved from all rules of government“. 


Tuts paper, With all the circumſtances of its diſcovery 
and comminication, was pretended to be equivalent to two 
witneſſes, and to be an unanſwerable proof of tho! e perni- 
cious Saat of Strafford, which tended to the ſubverſion 
of the las and conſlityiton. Bur it was replied by Straf- 
ford and his friends, That old Vane was his moſt i inveterate 


and declared enemy; ; and if the ſecretary himſelf, as was 


by far oſt probable, had willingly: delivered to his ſon this 
paper, of notes, to be communicated. to Pym, this implied 


ſuch a breach of oaths and of truſt as rendered him totall7 


unwoi thy of all credit. That the ſecretary s depoſition was 


at firſt exceedingly dubious: Upon two examinations, va p 
could not remember any ſuch. words: Even the third time, 


his telimony) was not poſitiye, but imported only, that 
Strafford had Tpoke ſuch or ſuch-like words: And words 
may be very like i in ſound, wy differ. much in ſenſe; nor 
ought the lives of men to depend upon grammatical criti», 
ciſms of any expreflions, much leſs of- thoſe delivered by 


5 Clarendon, vol. i, Pe «224, 279, 236, Se. Whitlocke, p. 41. May, 
the 


Nn 


teſtion before the council Was; Of mnſive by defenſive . 
wir wif" th Sog. The King piopoles this difficult, 
* Rut how can I undertake offenſive war, if T have no more 
% money? The anſwer aſcribed to Strafford was in theſe 
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he ſpeaker without premeditation, and committed) by the c Hr 
rarer, for any time, however ſhort, to the uncertain record 
o memory. That, in the preſent caſe, changing This e 
kingdom into That kingdom, a very flight alteration the 
farl's diſcourſe could regard nothing but Scotland; and im- 
res no advice unworthy of an Engliſn coumfellon. Tat 
en retaining the expreſſion, This kingdom, the words maß 
firty be underſtood of Scotland, which alone was the king- 
tom that the debate regarded, and chich alone had the gn 
of allegiance, and could be reduced to obedience. Thar iti 
cald be proved, as well by the evidence of all the Kings 
niniſters, as by the known diſpoſition, of the forbes, that 
he intention nexer was to land the Iriſh army in England, 
but in Scotland. That of ſix other counſellors prefent, 
Laid and Windebank could give no evidence ; Northum- 
terland, Hamilton, Cottington, and Juxon, could tecel- 
et no ſuch expreſſion; and the advice was too ORs 
tb be eaſily forgot. That it was no- wiſe probable ſuch. a 
leſperate counſel would be open! delivered at the tea . 
ad before Northumberland, a perſon of that high rank, and 
whoſe attachments to the court were fo much weaker Than, | 
his attachments to the country. That tho Northuinberland, - 5101 
nd he alone, had recollected forme ſuch expreſſion, on, as tl that . - 
H being abſolved from rules of government ; - , in ſuch, ; 4 
deſperate extremities as thoſe into Which the King 25 kin _ 
dom welt then fallehy, a tiaxiin of that natüte, allo hing it 
to be delivered by Strafford, may be defended, upon prin- £8 
dples the moſt favourable tb law hd liberty. Aud that 
rthing could be more iniquitous, tha to extract in cen. 
ſation vf treaſoh from an Gpihion ſimply propoſed at the 
council table; where all freedom of debate ought to be : 
permitted, and where it was not unuſual for the members, . 
in order to draw forth tlie ſentiments of others, to propoſe 


counſels wety remote from their own ſecret: A and qudg- 
ment, 5177 7 Ke DALE e 452 0 — 


2 Kaſhworth, vol. iy, p. 36 de 
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e Tn evidence of Secretary Vane, though expoſed ta 


mill 0 2 
tainder. 


ſuch unſurmountable objections, was the real cauſe of Straf. 
ford's unhappy fate; and made the bill of attainder pals the 
commons with no greater oppoſition than that of fifty-nine 
diſſenting, votes. But there remained two other branches 
al the legillature, the King and the lords, whoſe aſſent was 
Tequiſite; and theſe, if left to their free judgment, it was 
eaſily foreſeen, would reject the bill without ſcruple or deli. 
heration. To overcome this difficulty, the popular leaders 
employed e: expedients, for which they were beholden partly 
to their own induſtry, partly to the Ce of their 
adverſaries, 


Nx Sunday a the bill paſed he commons, we pu- 
ritanical pulpits reſounded with declamations concerning the 
neceſſity of cxecuting juſtice upon great delinquents,*, The 
populace took the alarm. About ſix thouſand men, armed 
with ſwords and cudgels, flocked from the city, and ſur- 


; rounded the houſes of parliament r. The names of the 
fifty- nine commoners, who had vated: againſt the bill of at- 


tainder, were poſted up under the title of Straf/ordiang, 
and betrayers of their country. Theſe were expoſed. to all 
the inſults of the ungovernable multitude. When any; of 
the lords paſſed, the cry for Juſtice againſt Strafford reſounded 
in their ears: And ſuch as were ſuſpected of friendſhip to 

at obnoxious miniſter, were ſure to meet. with menaces, 
not unaccompanied with ſymptoms of a 0 av re · 
ſolutions i in the furious plc f pn t ff; | 

.. CompLainTs in the houſe ede a md 
againſt theſe violences as the moſt flagrant breach of privi- 
lege, the ruling members, by their affected coolneſs and 
indifference, ſhowed, plainly, that the popular tumults were 


| 1 not een 1p But a new r e about 
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this time, ſerved to throw ee _— II CHAR. 

lame and combuſtion, 4 vary WEE hoes 4 

so ux principal officers, Piercy, Wit) ol Ech 264. 
Wilmot, Pollard, Aſhbuttham, partly attached to the cburt, a. 

partly diſguſted with the partiament, had formed a' plan of 

engaging into the King's ſervice the Englih army, Whom 

they obſerved to be difpleaſed at ſome marks of preference 

given- by the commons to the Scots. For this purpoſe, the) 

entered into an aſſdciation, took ati oath of ſecrecy, and 

kept a clofe correſpondence with ſome of the King's s ſer- 

rants. The form of a petition to the King and parliament 

was concerted; and it was propoſed to get this petition | ſub. 

ſcribed by the army. The petitioners there repreſent the 

great and unexampled conceſſions made by the King for the 

ſecurity of public peace and liberty; the endleſs demands of 

certain inſatiable and turbulent ſpirits, whom nothing leſs will 

[- content than a total ſubverſion of the antient conſtitution; 

ic, Wl the frequent tumults which theſe factious malecontents had 

ts excited, and which endangered the liberty of patliament. 

s, To prevent theſe miſchiefs, the army offered to come up 

ul WH ind guard that aſſembly. ** So ſhall the nation,” as the 

of Wl cxpreſs themſelves in the concluſion,” ( not only be vindi- 

ed cated from precedent innovations, but be ſecured from 

to. Wl © the future which are threatened, and which are likely to | 

„produce more dangerous effects than the former u.“ The 

©, Wl craught of this petition being conveyed to the King, he was 
_ WH prevailed on, ſomewhat imprudently, to/counterſion it im- 

de lf, as a mark of his approbation. But as ſeveral dif cul- 

ines occurred, te Rn Ad TSP erg —_— 

n& any public diſcovery was made of it. Fans 

Te Ir was Goring who betrayed the r- e rei 

ut leaders. The alarm may eaſily be imagined, which this in- 

| e conveyed,” reep from the mar to the civil 
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CHAP, power ate always looked on as diſguiſed, or rather undiſ. 
Wr guiſed commands; and are of a nature widely different from 
164i. Petitions preſented by any other rank of men; Pym opened 
oh le matter in the houſe ”, On the firſt intimation of a dif 
Covery, Piercy concealed himſelf, and Jermyn withdrew be. 
4 ond ſea. This farther confirmed the ſuſpicion of a dangerous 
13 conſpiracy. Goring delivered his evidence before the houſe. 
Piercy wrote a letter to his brother, Northumberland, con- 
felling moſt of the particulars *, - Both their | teſtimonies 
agree with regard to the oath of ſecrecy; and as this cir- 
cumſtance had been denied by Pollard, Aſhburnham, and 
Wilmot, in all their examinations, it was regarded as a 
new proof of {ome deſperate reſolutions which had been 

taken, 

To convey more the the 8 * We at 
this plot, the commons voted, that a proteſtation ſhould be 
ſigned by all the members. It was ſent up to the lords, and 
figned by all of them, except Southampton and Robarts, 
Orders were given by the commons alone; without other 
authority, that it ſhould be ſubſcribed by the whole nation. 
The proteſtation was in itſelf very inoffenfive, and even in- 
ſignificant, and contained nothing but general declarations 

that the ſubſcribers; would defend their religion and liber- 
ties). But it tended. to increaſe the popular panic, and in- 
timated, what was more expreſsly declared in the preamble, 
that theſe bleſſings were now expoſed to the utmoſt peril, 


Alnus were every day given of new conſpiracies * : In 

Lancaſhire, great multitudes, of papiſts were gathering to 

5 gether: Secret meetings were held by them in caves and 

| / / f ö under · ground in Surrey: They had entered into a plot to 
1 blow up the river with gun - powder, in order to drown the 
| | city : Proviſions of arms were making beyond-fea : Some- 
ones. France, ſometimes Denmark, was forming delagns 


1 Ruſhworth, vol. v. p. 258. x Idem ibid. p. 285. 7 Cla- 
rendon, vol. i. p. 232. Ruſh. vol. v, p. 247. Warwick, p. 180. 2 Dug 
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againſt the kingdom: And the gopylacey, ng always © 15 
terrified with preſent, and enraged. with diſtant i (Ren nl 
were {till farther animated in their Sears ß Inder 104 
the unfortunate Strafford. © KMi-D2009-Fors 4 TY 

Taz King came to the houſe of tek; And tho * 
preſſed. his reſolution, for which he offered them any ſecu- 
rity, never again to employ Strafford in any branch of pub - 
lic buſineſs ; he profeſſed himſelf totally diſſatisſied with 
regard to the circumſtances of treaſon, and on that account 
declared his difficulty in giving his aſſent to the hill of at- 
tainder ? „ The commons took fire, and voted i a a breach 
of- privilege for the King to take notice of any bill depend- 
ing before the houſe. Charles did not perceive, that his at- 
nchment to Strafford was the chief motive of, the bill j and 
that, the greater proofs he gare of anxious concern for this 
niniſter, the more inevitable did he render his deſtrultion. 

ABovu'T eighty! peers had conſtantly attended Strafford's 
trial ; but ſuch apprehenſions were entertained: on account 
of the popular''tumults,' that only forty-five were preſent 
when the bill of attainder was brought into the houſe, - Yet 
of theſe, nineteen had the courage to vote againſt it A 
certain proof, that, if intire freedom had been allowed, the 
bil had been rejected by a great majority. TEST: SET, 

Ix carrying up the bill to the lords, St. Joki! the ſlits: 
general, advanced two topics, well ſulted to the fury of the 
times; that, tho the teſtimony againſt Strafford were not 
clear, yet, in this way of bill, private ſatis faction to each 


man's conſcience was ſufficient, even ſhould no evidence at 


all be produced; and chat the Earſt had no title to plead 
law; becauſe he had broke the law. It is true, added he, 
we give lay to hares and deer; for they are beaſts of chace . 
But it was never accounteſ either eruef or unfuir to deftroy 
foxes or wolves, here · ever they can be found; for * 


are beaſts of prey e. 


„ Ruſhworth, vol. v. p. 239. » Whitlocke, p. 33 Cla- 
rendon, vol. P. 232. : 
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CHAP, power ate always looked on as diſguiſed; or tather undif. 


guiſed commands; and are of a nature-widely different from 


— 8 preſented by any other rank of men; Pym opened 


e matter in the houſe ”, On the firſt intimation of a dif. 
Covery, Piercy concealed himſelf, and Jermyn withdrew he. 
yond ſea. - This farther confirmed the ſuſpicion of a dangerous 
confpi piracy. Goring delivered his evidence before the houſe. 
Piercy wrote a letter to his brother, Northumberland, con- 
feſling moſt of the particulars *, -» Both their | teſtimonies 


agree with regard to the oath of ſecrecy ; and as this cir- 
cCumſtance had been denied by Pollard, Aſhburnham, and 


Wilmot, in all their examinations, it was regarded as 2 
new proof of ſome deſperate e which had been 
taken. 1 


I To convey more 3 the xerox and athens at 


this plot, the commons voted, that a proteſtation ſhould be 
ſigned by all the members. It was ſent up to the lords, and 
figned by all of them, except Southampton and Robarts, 
Orders were given by the commons alone; without other 
authority; that it ſhould be ſubſcribed by the whole nation. 
The proteſtation was in itſelf very inoffenſive, and even in- 
ſignificant, and contained nothing but general declarations 


that the ſubſcribers; would defend their religion and. liber- 


ties). But it tended to increaſe the popular panic, and in- 
timated, what was more expreſsly declared in the preamble, 
that theſe bleſſings were now expoſed to the utmoſt peril, 


_ ALaRrMs were every day given of new conſpiracies : In 


Lancaſhire, great multitudes of papiſts were gathering to- 
gether: Secret meetings were held by them in caves and 


under ground in Surrey: They had entered into a plot to 
blow up the river with gun - powder, in order to drown the 
city : Proviſions of arms were making beyond · ſea: Some 


* France, ſometimes Denmark, was forming delagns 


1 Ruſhworth, vol. v. p. 240. x Idem ibid. p. 255. y Cla- 
rendon, vol. i. p. 252. Ruth. vol, v, p. 241. Warwick, p. 130, = Dug 
dale, p. 69. Franklyn, p. 901. * Sir Edw, Walker, p. 349+» _ 
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eribed with — and enraged. wich d distant dang 
were {till farther animated in their deal, e 0 
the unfortunate Straſſord. 12 1. 5 nee. 


Tun King came to the houſe of Jank And he — 
preſſed his reſolution, for which he offered them, any ſecu- 
rity, never again to employ Straſſard in any branch of pub- 
le buſmeſs; he profeſſed himſelf totally diſlatisfied with 
regard to the circumſtances of treaſon, and on that account 
declared his difficulty in giving his aſſent to the hill af at- 
tainder®, The commons took fire, and yoted it a hreach 
of privilege for the King to take notice of any bill depend · 
ing before the houſe. Charles did not perceive, that his at · 
achment to Strafford was the chief motive of the bill and 
that, the greater proofs he gave of anxious cancern for this 
niniſter, the more inevitable did he render his deſtruction. 

ABou' eighty: peers had conſtantly attended Strafford's 
trial ; but ſuch apprehenſions were entertained on account 
of the popular''tumults, that only forty-five were preſent 
when the bill of attainder was brought into the houſe, Let 
of theſe, nineteen had the courage to vote againſt it. 
certain proof, that, if intire freedom had been allowed, the 
bil had been rejected by a great majority. NN v 

IN carrying up the bill to the lords, St. John, the ſolleltor- 
general, advanced two topics, well ſulted to tlie fury of the 
times ; that, tho? the teſtimony againſt Strafford were not 
clear, yet, in this way of bill, private ſatisfaction to each 


man's conſcience was' ſufficient; even ſhould no evidence at 
all be produced; and that the Ear had no title to plead 


law; becauſe he had broke che law. It is true, added he, 
we give la to hares and deer; for they are beaſts of chace . 
But it was never acconfited' either eruel or unfair to deftroy 


toxes or wolves, Where: ever * can be found; for * 


are beaſts of prey 


+. Ruſhworth, vol. v. p. 270. * Whitlocke, p. 33 e dCla- 
tenden, vol. i. p. 232. ; 
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ArTER popular violence had prevailed over the lords 
the fathe batteries were next applied to force the King's | 
ſent; - The populace flocked about Whitehall, and accom: 
panied their demand of juſtice with the loudeſt clamours 
and moſt open menaces. Rumors of conſpiracies againſt 
the-parliament were anew ſpread abroad: Invaſions and in: 
ſurrections talked of: And the whole nation was raiſed into 
ſach a ferment, as threatened ſome 'great and imminent 


convulſion. On which-ever fide the King caſt his eyes, he 


ſaw no reſource nor ſecurity.” All his ſervants,” conſulting, 
their own ſafety, rather than their maſter's Walle declined 


interpoſing with their advice between him and his parlia- 
ment. The Queen, terrified with the appearance of {6 


mighty a danger, and bearing formerly no good-will to 
Strafford, was in tears, and preſſed him to ſatisfy his people 
in this demand, which, it was hoped, would finally content 
them. Juxon alone, whoſe courage was not inferior to his 


| other-virtues, ventured to adviſe him, if, in his conſcience; 


he did not 1 of the _ n no means de ant to 


it ©, 


| Srnarrony, whey of the King's 8 | Eero and an: 


| xiety, took a very extraordinary ſtep : He wrote a letter, in 


which he intreated the 'King, for the fake of public peace, 


to put an end to his unfortunate, however innocent life, and 


to quiet the tumultuous people by granting them that re- 
queſt, for which they were ſo importunate. In this,” 

added he, my conſent will more acquit you” to God than 
* all the world can do beſides. To a willing man there is 
* No injury. And as, by God's grace, I forgive all the 
« * world with a calmneſs and meekneſs, of infinite content 
« ment to my diſlodging ſoul ;. ſo, Sir, to you, I can re- 


* gn the life of this world with all imaginable chearful 
< nels, in the Juſt acknowlegement of your — fas 


4 Clarendon, vol. i, p. 257. Warwick, p, eng, G uf 
Tupra, p. 258. Ruſh, vol. v. p. 251. F 5 
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« rours.” ©: Perhaps, Strafford hoped, that this unuſual in- bot. pot ' 
fance of generoſity would engage the King {till more! {ties Long 
moully to protect him: Perhaps, he gave his life for loſt; 2643, - 
nd finding: himſelf in the hands of his enemies, and ob- 
lrving that Balfour, the-lieutenant'of the Tower, was intirely 
kroted to the popular party (; he abſolutely deſpaired bad 
ner eſcaping the multiplied dangers with which he was 
mery-where invironed, We might aſcribe this ſtep to 2 
wble effort of diſintereſtedneſs not unworthy! the great 
uind of Strafford ; if. the meaſure which he adviſed had” 
vt been, in the event, as pernicious to his maſter, as it 


ns immediately fatal to himſelf *. ny {es 


ArTER the moſt violent anxiety and doubt, Charles at 
Ml granted a commiſſion to four noblemen to give the royat 
ſent, in his name, to the bill: Flattering himſelf, proba- 
dy, in this extremity of diſtreſs, that, as neither his will 
mſented to the deed, nor was his hand immediately en- 
noed in it, he was the more free from all the guilt which 
atended it. Theſe commiſſioners he impowered, at the 
me time, to give aſſent to the bill which rendered the par” 
kent perpetual. | 


' Whitlocke, p. 44. Franklyn, p. 896. * Mr, Carte, in his lifts. 
de duke of Ormond, has given us ſome evidence to prove, that this letter 
x intirely a fargery of the popular leaders, in order to indnce the King to 
kerifice Strafford. He tells us, that Strafford ſaid fo to his fon, the night 
lore his execution, But there are fome reaſons, why I adhere to the com- 
n way of telling this ſtory, The account of the forgery came thro! 
eral hands, and from men of © characters not fully known to the public. A 
rumffance which weakens every evidence, Tis a hearſay of a hearfay. 

k ſerms impoſſible, but young Lord Strafford muſt inform the King, whe 
ould not fail to trace the forgery, and expoſe his enemies to their merited in- 
My. 3. Tis not to be conceiyed but Clarendon and Whitlecke, not to mention 
ers, muſt have heard of the matter. 4. Sir George. Ratcliffe, in his life 


0 ©&@ IB 3 5 uw” 


* 


7 afford, tells the ſtory the ſame, way that Clarendon and Whitlocke do. 
1. ould he 7 alſo, who was Strafford's intimate friend, never have heard of the 
A My Tis remarkable, that this liſe is dedicated or addreſſed to young 
1 3233 not he have put Sir George right in ſo material and inter- 
ut a lack ? 


. 
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_ ApTiR dopultir violence had prevailed over the lords 
225 ſathe batteries were next applied to force the King's af 


74 ſent; The populace flocked about Whitehall, and accom- 


panied their demand of juſtice with the loudeſt clamours 
and moſt open menaces. Rumors of conſpiracies againſt 
the parliament were anew ſpread abroad: Invaſions and in: 
ſurrections talked of: And the whole nation was raifed into 
ſach a ferment, as threatened ſome great and imminent 


convulſion. On which-ever fide the King caſt his eyes, he 


ſaw no reſource nor ſecurity. All his ſervants, conſultin 
their own ſafety, rather than their maſter's Wa r. declinec 


ho 0 
- 


In ing with their advice between him and his parlia- 
ment. The Queen, terrified with the appearance of {6 


mighty a danger, and bearing formerly no good-will to 
Strafford, was in tears, and preſſed him to ſatisfy his people 


in this demand, which, it was hoped, would finally content 


them. Juxon alone, hoſe courage was not inferior to his 


other virtues, ventured to adviſe him, if, in his conſcience; 
, he did not ee of the - en no means: to aſſent to 


its. 


——— we-. of the King's 8 irrelelutbn and an: 


| xiety, took a very extraordinary ſtep : He wrote a letter, in 


which he intreated the King, for the ſake of public peace, 


to put an end to his unfortunate, however innocent life, and 


to quiet the tumultuous people by granting them that re-. 
queſt, for which they were ſo importunate . In this,” 

added he, my conſent will more acquit you to God than 
* all the world can do beſides. - To a willing man there'is 
* No injury. And as, by God's grace, I forgive all the 
« world with a calmneſs and meekneſs, of infinite content. 
« ment to my diſlodging ſoul; ſo, Sir, to you, I can re- 


< fign the life of this world with all imaginable chearful+ 
< nels, in the juſt acknowlegement of your exceeding” fa- 
A + 1% 


d Clarendon, vol. i, p. 257. Warwick, p, 160. Wo” . Clarendon; ut 
Tupra, p. 258. Ruſh, vol, v. p. 257. EA 
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« yours.” Perhaps, Strafford hoped, that this unuſual — RN 


ance of generoſity would engage the King ſtill more 


Liv. | 


moully to protect him: Perhaps, he gave his life for loſt; 2 b 


ad finding himſelf in the hands of his enemies, and ob- 
ling that Balfour, the lieutenant of the Tower, was intirely 


kroted to the popular party * ; he abſolutely deſpaired of 
ger eſcaping the multiplied dangers with which he was 


rery-where invironed. We might aſcribe this ſtep to 42 


wble effort of diſintereſtedneſs not unworthy the great 


nind of Strafford; if the meaſure which he adviſed had ; 
wt been, in the event, as pernicious to his "maſter, as it 
mas immediately fatal to himſelf *, bbs 1 ent 


ArTER the moſt violent anxiety and doubt, Charles at 


il granted a commiſſion to four noblemen to give the royat 


iſ:nt, in his name, to the bill: Flattering himſelf, proba- 
by, in this extremity of diſtreſs, that, as neither his will 
wſented to the deed, nor was his hand immediately en- 
need in it, he was the more free from all the guilt which 
nended it. Theſe commiſſioners he impowered, at the 
me time, to give aſſent to the bill which rendered the pare 
lament perpetual, 


f Whitlocke, p. 44. . p. 896. * Mr, Carte, in his lifts 
# the duke of Ormond, has given us ſome evidence to prove, that this letter 
vas intirely a fargery of the popular leaders, in order to induce the King to 
kerifice Straffotd, He tells us, that Strafford faid fo to his ſon, the night 
lore his execution, | But there are ſome reaſons, why I adhere to the com- 
wn way of telling this ſtory, The account of the forgery came thro! 
Heral hands, and from men ae not fully known to the public. A 
rcumſfance which weakens every evidence, Tis a hearſay of a hearfay. 
\ I ſeems impoſſible, but young Lord Strafford muſt inform the King, whe 
wuld not fail to trace the forgery, and expoſe his enemies to their merited j rs.) | 
my, 3. Tis not to be concei ved but Clarendon and Whitlecke, not to mention 


iders, muſt have heard of the matter, 4. Sir George Ratcliffe, in his life 
if Strafford, tells the ſtory the ſame, way that Clarendon and Whitlocke do. 
Would he alſo, who was Strafford's intimate friend, never have heard of the 


nery? Tis remarkable, that this life is dedicated or addreſſed to young 


ford. Would not he have put Sir George right in ſo material and inter- 


a fact? 
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enger. | Tue commons, from policy, more than from neceſſit, 
—— the expedient of paying the two armies by 
* barrowing money from the city; and this loan they had re- 
paid afterwards by taxes levied upon the people. The citi. 

zens, either of themſelves or by ſuggeſtion, began to ſtart 
difficulties Wich regard to a farther loan Which was de- 
manded. We make no ſcruple of truſting the parliament, 

faid they, were we certain that the parliament was to con. 

tinue till our repayment . But, in the preſent precarious 
ſituation of affairs, what fecurity can be given us for our 
money? In order to obviate this objection, - a bill was ſud- 

* denly brought into the houſe, and paſſed with great unani- 

mity and rapidity, that the parliament ſhould not be dif- 

ſolyed, prorogued, nor ad ourned, without their own con- 

ſent. It was hurried in like manner thro' the houſe of 

peers ; and was inſtantly carried to the King for his aſſent, 
Charles, in the agony” of grief, ſhame, and remorſe, for 

| Strafford 8 doom, perceived not that this other bill was of 

. ſtill more fatal conſequence to his authority; and rendered 
the power of his enemies perpetual, as it was already un- 
| cControulable . In compariſon of the bill of attainder, by 
which he deemed himſelf an accomplice in his friends 

murder, this conceſſion made no figure in his eyes“: 4 

circumſtance, which, if it leſſens our idea of his reſolution 

. or penetration, ſerves to prove thei integrity of his heart, and 

- | the goodneſs of his diſpoſition, . It is indeed certain, that 
| ſtrong companion for his conſent to  Strafford's execution 


g Clarendon, vol. i. p. 261, 262. Ruſhworth, vol. v. p. 64. What 
made this bill appear of leſs conſequence was, that the parliament voted ton- . 
nage and poundage for no longer a period than two months: And as that 
branch was more than half of the revenue, and the government could not 
poſſibly ſuK6f without it; it ſeemed indirectly i in the power of the parua- 
ment to continue themſelves as long as they pleaſed. This indeed was true 
in the ordinary adminiſtration of government: But on the approaches tgwards 
a civil war, which was not then foreſeen, it had been of great conſMuence 
do the King to have reſerved the right of diſſdlution, and to have ſuffered any 
r. rather chan allow the continuance of the parliament. 


attended 


Ann EI: 1£ 453 
| attended this unfortunate Prince during all the remainder of CHAP. 
his life; and even at his own fatal end, the memory of this Ly. ; 
guilt, with great ſorrow and remorſe, recurted upon him. 1641. 
All men were fo ſenſible of the extreme violence which was 
done him, that he ſuffered the leſs, both in character and inter- 
eſt, from this unhappy meaſure ; and tho' he abandoned his 


beſt friend, yet was he {till able to preſerve, in ſome degree, 
the attachment of all his adherents, 


SECRETARY Carleton was ſent by the King to inform 
Strafford of the final reſolution which neceſſity had extorted 
from him. The Earl ſeemed ſurpriſed; and, ſtarting up, 

_ exclaimed in the words of the ſeripture, Put nat your truſt 
in princes, nor in the ſons of men ; For in them there is no 
ſalvation", He was ſoon able, however, to collect his 
courage; and he prepared , himſelf to ſuffer the fatal ſen - 
tence. Only three. days interval was allowed him. The 
| King, who inade a new effort in his behialf, and ſent, by the 
hands of the young Prince, a letter addreſſed to the peers, 
in which he entreated them to confer with the commons 
about a mitigation of Strafford's ſentence, and begged at 
leaſt for ſome delay, was refuſed in both requeſts i, 

- STRAFFORD, in paſſing from his apartment to Towers Execution of 
hill, where the ſcaffold was erected, ſtopped under Laud's Stratford, 
windows, with whom he had long lived in intimate friend- 
| thip; and intreated the aſſiſtance of His prayers, in thoſe 

awful moments which were approaching : The aged pri- 

mate diſſolved in tears; and having pronounced, with a 

broken voice, a tender bleſſing on his departing friend, ſunk 

into the arms of his attendants k. Strafford, ſtil. ſuperior 
- to his fate, marched on with an elated countenance, and 
with an air even of greater dignity than what uſually at- 
tended him. He wanted that conſolation which commonly 
h ſupports thoſe who periſh by the ſtroke of injuſtice and op- 


. b Whitlocke, p. . "4 Ruſh, vol. v. p. 26g, * Nalſon, 
vol. ii. p. 198. 8 8 : 
Vo. VI. Aa preſſion ; 
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" CHAP. preſſion: He was not buoyed up by glory, nor by the af- 
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fectionate compaſſion of the ſpecta ors : Yet his mind, erect 
and undaunted, found reſources within itfelf, and maintained 
its unbroken reſolution, amidſt the terrors of death, and 
the triumphant exultations of his miſguided enemies. 'His 


| diſcourſe on the ſcaffold was full of decency and courage. 


& He feared,” he ſaid, © that the omen was bad for the in- 
© tended reformation of the ſtate, that it commenced with 
<« the ſhedding of innocent blood.” Having bid a laſt 


adieu to his brother and friends who attended him, and 


having ſent a bleſſing to his nearer relations who were ab- 


ſent; And now,” ſaid he, I have nigh done! One 


660 ſtroke will make my wife a widow, my dear children fa- 
<<. therleſs, deprive my poor ſervants of their indulgent maſ- 


ter, and ſeparate me from my affectionate brother and all 


<. my friends! But let God be to you and them all in all !” 
Going to diſrobe, and prepare himſelf for the block, 1 
c thank God, ſaid he, ©, that I am no way afraid of death, 
c“ nor am daunted with any terrors; but do as chearfully 
* lay down my head at this time, as ever I did when going 
& to repoſe !” With one blow was a Period . _ to his life 
by the execationer I. 


Tavs periſhed, in the 4 year of his age, the FIR 
Earl of Strafford, one of the moſt eminent perſonages who 
has appeared in England. Tho” his death was loudly de- 


manded as a ſatisfaction to juſtice, and an atonement for the 


many violations of the conſtitution ; it may lately be af. 
firmed, that the ſentence, by which he fell, was an enormity 
greater than the worſt of thoſe which his implacable enemies 
proſecuted with ſo. much cruel induſtry. . The people, in 
their rage, had totally miſtaken the proper object of their 
reſentment. All the neceſlities, or, more properly ſpeaking, 
the difficulties, by which the King had been induced to uſe 
violent expedienis for raiſing money, were the reſult of 


1 Ruſh. a” V. P · 267, C 
4 | . 
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e to Straffor&s favour; and if they aroſe” ones 
from ill conduct, he, at leaſt, was intirely innocent. Even 
thoſe violent expedients themſelves, which occaſioned the E22 
complaint that the conſtitution was ſubverted, had been, all 
of them, conducted, ſo far as appeared, without his coun- 
ſel or aſſiſtance. And whatever his private advice might 
be ®, this ſalutary maxim he failed not, often and publickly, 
to inculcate in the King's preſence, that, if any inevitable 
neceſſity ever obliged the ſovereign to violate the laws, this 
licence ought to be practiſed with extreme reſerve, and, as 
ſoon as poſlible, a juſt atonement be made to the conſtitu- 
tion, for any injury which it might ſuſtain from ſuch dan- 
gerous precedents m. The firſt parliament after the reſtora- 
tion reverſed the bill of attainder; and even a few weeks 
after Strafford's execution, this very parliament remitted to 
his children the more ſeyere conſequences of his ſentence : 
As if conſcious of the violence with which the YO 
had been conducted. 


Ix vain did Charles expect, as a return for hs many 
inſtances of unbounded compliance, that the - parliament 
would at laſt- ſhow him ſome indulgence, and would cor- 
dially fall into that unanimity, to which, at the expence of 
his own power, and of his friend's life, he ſo earneſtly 
courted them. All his conceſſions were poiſoned by their 
ſuſpicion of his inſincerity; and the ſuppoſed attempt to 
engage the army againſt them, ſerved with many as a con- 
firmation of this jealouſy. It was natural for the King to 
ſeek ſome reſource, while all the world ſeemed to deſert - 
him, br combine againſt him ; and this probably was the 
utmoſt of that embryo-ſcheme which was formed with regard 
ta the army, But the popular leaders till inſiſted, that a 
deſperate plot was laid to bring up the farces immediately, 


That Strafford was ſecretly no enemy to arbitrary counſels, appears from 
ſome of his letters and diſpatches, particularly vol, ii. p. 60. where he 
ſeems to wiſh that a ſtanding army were eftabliſhed, - = Ruſhworth, vol. iy, 


p. 567, 568, 569, 570. 
Aa 2 0070. 
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and offer violence. to the  przliament : A deſign of which 
Piercy's evidence acquits the King, and which. the near 
neighbourhood of the Scots army ſeems to render abſolutely 
impracticable . By means, however, of theſe ſuſpicions, 
was the ſame implacable ſpirit ſtill kept alive; and the com- 
mons, without giving the King any ſatisfaction in the ſettle- 
ment of his revenue, proceeded to carry their inroads, with 


great vigour, into his now defenceleſs prerogative u. 


Tus two ruling paſſions of this parliament, were 2cal 
for liberty, and ai averſion to the church of England ; and 
to both of theſe, nothing could appear more exceptionable, 
than the court of high-commiſſion, whoſe inſtitution ren- 
dered it intirely arbitrary, and aſſigned to it the defence of 
the eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment. The ſtar-chamber alſo was 
a court, which exerted very high diſcretionary powers ; and 
had no preciſe rule er limit, either with regard to the cauſes 
which came under its juriſdiction, or the decifions which it 
formed. A bill unanimouſly paſſed the houſes, to aboliſh 
theſe two conrts ; and, in them, to annihilate the principal 


and mot dangerous articles of the King's prerogative. By 


the ſame bill, the juriſdiction of the council was regulated, 
and its authority abridged o. Charles heſitated before he 
gave his aſſent, But finding that he had gone too far to 
retreat, and that he poſſeſſed no reſource in cafe of a rup- 
ture, he at laſt affixed the royal ſanction to theſe excellent 
bills. But, to ſhow the parliament that he was ſufficiently 
appriſed of the importance of his grant, he obſerved to them, 
that thels new ſtatuins Sond i in a great meafure the funda- 


The vrojeft of bringing up the army wo London, tle to Piercy, 


was propoſed to the King; but he rejected it as fooliſh : Becauſe the Scots, 


who were in arms, and lying in their neighbourhood, muſt be/at London as 
ſoon as the Engliſh army. This reaſon is fo. ſolid and convincing, that it 
leaves no room to doubt of the veracity of Piercy's evidence; and conſe- 
quently acquits the King of this terrible plot of bringing up the army, which 
made fuch à noiſe at that time, and was a pretence for ſo many violences. 


n Clarendon, vol. i. p. 206, o Idem 1524. - > 2635 284. Whitlocke, 


p. 27. ä vol. iii. p. _ add 
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mental laws, "ecclefialtical and civil, which . of his * c nar P. 


deceſſots Had eſtabliſhed. . f 


By removing the ſtar· chamber, the King S power of bind· 
ing the people by his proclamations, was indirectly abo- 
liſhed ; and that important brauch of prerogative, the ſtrong 
ſymbol of arbitrary power, and unintelligible in a limited 
conſtitution, being at laſt removed, left the ſyſtem of go- 
vernment more conſiſtent and uniform. The ſtar-chamber 
alone was accuſtomed to puniſh infractions of the King's 
edifts : But as no courts of judicatura now remained, ex- 
cept thoſe in Weſtminſter-hall, which take cognizance only 
of common and ſtatute law, the King may thenceforth iſſue 
proclamations, but no man is bound to obey them, It muſt, 
however, be confeſſed,” that the experiment here made by 
the parliament, was not a little raſh and adventurous. No 
government, at that time, appeared in the world, nor is per- 
haps to be found in the records of any hiſtory, which ſub- 
ſiſted without the mixture of ſome arbitrary authority, com 
mitted to ſome magiſtrate ; and it might reaſonably, . | 
hand, appear doubtful, whether human ſociety could ever 
arrive at that ſtate of perfection, as to ſupport itſelf with 
no other controul, than the general and rigid maxims of law 
and equity. But the parliament juſtly thought that the 
King was too eminent a magiſtrate to be truſted with diſcre- 
tionary power, which he might ſo eaſily turn to the deſtruc- 
tion of liberty. And in the event it has been found, that, 
though ſome inconveniencies ariſe from the maxim of ad- 
hering ſtrictly to law, yet the advantages ſo much overba- 
lance them, as ſhould render the Engliſh for ever grateful 
do the memory of their anceſtors, who, after repeated con- 

© teſts, at haſt eſtabliſhed that noble principle. 

Ar the requeſt of the parliament, Charles, inſtead of the 


patents during pleaſure, gave all the judges patents during 


P Ruſhworth, vol, v. p. 397, 
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and offer violence to the pcrliament: A deſign of which 
Piercy's evidence acquits the King, and which the near 
neighbourhood of the Scots army ſeems to render abſolutely 
impracticable . By means, however, of theſe ſuſpicions, 
was the ſame implacable ſpirit ſtill kept alive; and the com- 
mons, without giving the King any ſatisfaction in the ſettle- 
ment of his revenue, proceeded to carry their inroads, with 


great vigour, into his now defenceleſs prerogative u. 


Tus two ruling paſſions of this parliament, were zeal 
| for iderty; and an averſion to the church of England; and 
to both of theſe, nothing could appear more exceptionable, 
than the court of high- commiſſion, whoſe inſtitution ren- - 
dered it intirely arbitrary, and aſſigned to it the defence of 
the eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment. The ſtar-chamber alſo was 
a-court, which exerted very bigh diſcretionary powers ; and 
had no preciſe rule er limit, either with regard to the cauſes 
which came under its juriſdiction, or the decifions which it 


formed. A bill unanimouſly paſſed the houſes, to aboliſh 


theſe two conrts ; and, in them, to annihilate the principal 


and mot dangerous articles of the King's prerogative. By 


the ſame bill, the juriſdiction of the council was regulated, 
and its authority abridged o. Charles heſitated before he 
gave his aſſent. But finding that he had gone too far to 
retreat, and that he poſſeſſed no reſource in caſe of a rup- 
ture, he at laſt affixed the royal ſanction to theſe excellent 
bills. But, to ſhow the parliament that he was ſufficiently 
appriſed of the importance of his grant, he obſerved to them, 
chat theſe new ſtatutes altered in a great meaſure the funda- 


pe project of bringing up the army to London, according to Piercy, 


-_ propoſed to the King; but he rejected it as fooliſh : Becauſe the Scots, 


who were in arms, and lying in their neighbourhood, muſt be/at London as 
ſoon as the Engliſh army. This reaſon is fo ſolid and convincing,-that it 
leaves no room to doubt of the veracity of Piercy's evidence; and conſe- 
quently acquits the King of this terrible plot of bringing up the army, which 


made ſuch a noiſe at that time, and was a pretence for ſo many violences. 


un Clarendon, vol. i. p. 266. o Idem bed. b. 253, 284. Whitlocke, 


p. 47+ Ruſhworth, vol. iii. p S e 
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deceſſors Had eſtabliſhed 5. 


By removing the ſtar-chamber, * King's power of bind- 

ing the people by his proclamations, was indirectly abo- 
liſhed ; and thar important branch of prerogative, the ſtrong 
ſymbol of arbitrary power, and unintelligible in a limited 
conſtitution, being at laſt removed, left the ſyſtem of go- 
vernment more conſiſtent and uniform. The ſtar· chamber 
alone was accuſtomed to puniſh infractions of the King's 
edicts: But as no courts of judicature, now remained, ex- 
cept thoſe in Weſtminſter- hall, which take cognizance only 
of common and ſtatute law, the King may thenceforth iſſue 
proclamations, but no man is bound to obey them. It muſt, 
however, be confeſſed," that the experiment here made by 
the parliament, was not a little raſh and adventurous. No 
government, at that time, appeared in the world, nor is per- 
haps to be found in the records of any hiſtory, which ſub- 
ſiſted without the mixture of ſome arbitrary authority, com- 


mitted to ſome magiſtrate ; and it might reaſonably, before- 
hand, appear doubtful, whether human ſociety could ever 


arrive at that ſtate of perfection, as to ſupport itſelf with 
no other controul, than the general and rigid maxims of law 
and equity, But the parliament juſtly thought that the 


King was too eminent a magiſtrate to be truſted with diſcre- 


tionary power, which he might ſo eaſily turn to the deſtruc- 


tion of liberty. And in the event it has been found, that, 


though ſome inconveniencies ariſe from the maxim of ad- 
hering ſtrictly to law, yet the advantages ſo much overba- 
lance them, as ſhould render the Engliſh for ever grateful 
to the memory of their anceſtors, who, after repeated con- 


© teſts, at haſt eſtabliſhed that noble principle. 


Ar therequeſt of the parliament, Charles, inſtead of the 

patents during pleaſure, gave all the judges patents during 
P Ruſhworth, vol, v. p. 307. 
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$ MAP. their good behaviour 4. A circumſtance of the greateſt 
= moment towards ſecuring their independency, and barring 
"1647." the entrance of arbitrary power into the ordinary” courts of 


judicature. 


THE Fare court, — 1 0 1 obanizance of offenſive 
words, and was not thought ſufficiently. limited by law, was 
alſo, for that reaſon, aboliſhed t. The ſtannary courts, 
which exerciſed juriſdiction over the miners, being liable to 
a like objection, underwent a like fate. The abolition of 
the council of the north and the council of Wales followed 
from the ſame principles. The authority of the clerk of 
the market, who had a general inſpection over the weights 
and meaſures throughout the kingdom, was transferred to 
the mayors, ſheriffs, and ordinary magiſtrates. 


IN ſhort, if we take a ſurve{ of the tranſactions of this 
memorable parliament, during the firſt period of their ope- 
rations, we ſhall find, that, excepting; Strafford's attainder, 
which was a complication of cruel iniquity, their merits, in 
other reſpects, ſo much overbalance their miſtakes, as to in- 
title them to very ample praiſes from all lovers of liberty. 
Not only former complaints were remedied and grievances 
redreſſed : Great proviſion, for the future, was made by 
excellent laws againſt the return of like complaints. And if 
the means, by. which they obtain ſuch mighty advantages, 
1H ſavour often of artifice, ſometimes of violence; it is to be 
'.. conſidered, that revolutions of government cannot be effected 
by the mere force of argument and reaſoning : And that 
1% factions being once excited, men can neither ſo firmly regu-- 
1 late the tempers of others, nor their own, as, to enſure 
| : 6 themſelves againſt all exorbitances. 
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| Tux parliament now came to a pauſe, The King had 
| promiſed his Scots ſubjects, /that he would'this ſummer pay 
| | them a vilit, in order to ſettle their government ; and tho' 
| qQ May, p. 1). r Nalſon, vol. i. p. 778. 
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the & Engliſh parliament was very importunate with him, CRAP. 
that he ſhould lay aſide that journey, they could not pre 
vail with him ſo much as to delay it. As he muſt neceſſarily 1641. 
in his journey have paſſed through the troops of both na- fn. - _ 
tions, the commons ſeem to have entertained great jealouſy: ney ts Scot» 
on that account, and to have now hurried on, as much as 
they formerly delayed, the diſbanding the armies. The 
arrears therefore of the Scots were intirely paid them; and 
thoſe of the Engliſh in part. . The-Scots returned home, 
and the Engliſh were ſeparated into their ſeveral counties, 
and diſmiſſed, 

AFTER this, the parliament adjourned to the 20th of gth of Sept. 
October; and a committee of both houſes, a thing altoge- 
ther unprecedented, was appointed to fit during the receſs, 
with very ample powers*. Pym was appointed chairman 
of the lower houſe. Farther attempts were made by the 
parliament, while it fat, -and even by the commons alone, 
for aſſuming ſovereign executive powers, and publiſhing 
their ordinances, as they called them, inſtead of laws. The 
committee too, on their parts, were ready to imitate this 
example. 


A SMALL committee of both houſes were appointed to 
attend the King into Scotland, in order, as it was pretended, 
to ſee that the articles of pacification were executed; but 
really to be ſpies upon him, and extend till farther the ideas 
of parliamentary authority, as well as eclipſe the majeſty of 
the King. The Earl of Bedford, Lord Howard, Sir Philip 
| Stapleton, Sir William Armyne, Fiennes, and Hambden, x were 
the perſons choſen *. 


EnDEavobtRs were uſed, before Charles's a to 
have a protector of the kingdom appointed, with a power 
to 0 pals laws without having recourſe to the King. 80 


s Ruſhworth, m v. p. 387. t Idem ibid. p. 376. 
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CHAP, little regard was now paid to royal authority, or to dn 
bliſhed conſtitution of the kingdom. 


 AmiDsT the great variety of affairs which occurred 4 

ring this buſy period, we have almoſt overlooked the mar- 

|  riage of the Princeſs Mary with William Prince of Orange. 
The King concluded not this alliance without communicating 
his intentions to the parliament, who, received the propoſal 
with ſatisfaction u. This was the commencement of the. 
connections with the family of Orange: Connections, Which 
were afterwards attended with the moſt important . 
n both to "_ S 55 * b of a 
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CHAP. LV. 


n of Scotland. — Conſpiracy in gt 
t——Inſarrefion and maſſacre. Meeting of the 
Engliſh parliament. —— The remonſtrance. . 
Reaſons on both des. Impeachment of the bi- 
ſhops. —Acſation of the five members.——Tu- . 


mults. —— King. leaves Landon. — Arrives in 


York, d cations for civit war. 


HE Scots, who firſt begat cheſs hai comin 
thought, that they had finiſhed a very perilous un- 
dertaking, much to their profit and reputation, Beſides the 


krge pay voted them for lying i good quarters during a 


twevemonth, the Engliſh parliament had conferred on them 
a preſent of 300,000 pounds fof their brotherly aſſiſtance , 

[a the articles of pacification, they were declared to ls 
ever been good ſubjects; and their military expeditions 
were approved of, as enterprizes calculated and intended 
for his Majeſty's honour and advantage: To carry farther 
the triumph over their ſovereign, theſe terms, ſo ignomi- 
nious to him, were ordered, by a vote of parliament, to 
de read in all churches, upon a day of thankſgiving ap- 
pointed for the national pacification b: All their claims, for 
their reſtriction of prerogative, were agreed to be ratified : 
And what they more valued than all theſe advantages; hey 
had a near proſpect of ſpreading the preſbyterian diſcipline 
in England and Ireland, from the ſeeds, which. they had 


ſcattered, of their religious principles. Never did refined 


Athens ſo exult in diffuſing the ſciences and liberal arts over 


® Nalſon, vol. i. p. 747. May, p. 104. v Rush worth, vol. v, 
P 365, Clarendon, vol, ii. p. 293. 
a ſavage 
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little regard was now paid to royal authority, * een, 
4 bliſhed conſtitution of the kingdom. 

AM1DST the great variety of affairs which occurred du. 
ring this buſy period, we have almoſt overlooked the mar- 
riage of the Princeſs Mary with William Prince of Orange, 
The King concluded not this alliance without: t communicating 
his intentions to the parliament, who. received the propoſal 
with ſatisfaction u. This was the commencement of the. 
connections with the family of Orange: Connections, Which 
were afterwards attended with the moſt important co bones 
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CHAP. LV. 


gettlement of Scotland. — Conſpiracy in PR" 
t——Inſurreion and maſſacre.—— Meeting of the 
Engliſh parliament. The remonſtrance. —— 
Reaſons on both fides. —— Impeachment of the bi- 
ſhops. —Accnfation of the five members. — Ju- 


Nark, 2 for civit war. 


HE Scots, who firſt began theſe fatal commotions, 
thought, that they had finiſhed a very perilous un- 
dertaking, much to their profit and reputation. Beſides the 
nge pay voted them for lying im good quarters during a 
twelvemonth, the Engliſh parliament had conferred on them 
2 preſent of 300,000 pounds fof their brotherly affiſtance *, 

[a the articles of pacification, they were declared to hop 
mer been good ſubjects; and their military expeditions 
vere approved of, as enterprizes calculated and intended 
for his Majeſty's honour and advantage: To carry farther 
the triumph over their ſovereign, theſe terms, ſo ignomi- 
| tous to him, were ordered, by a vote of parliament, to 
te read in all churches, upon a day of thankſgiving ap- 
pointed for the national pacification b: All their claims, for 
their reſtriction of prerogative, were agreed to be ratified : 
And what they more valued than all theſe advantages; hey 
tad a near proſpect of ſpreading the preſbyterian diſcipline 
In England and Ireland, from the ſeeds, which. they had 


ſattered, of their religious principles. Never did refined 


Athens ſo exult in dilfuſing the ſciences and liberal arts over 


® Nalſon, vol. i. p. 747. May, p. 104. „ Ruſh worth, vol. v. 
165. Clarendon, vol, ii. p. 293. 
a ſavage 


mults. —— King. leaves Landon. Arrives in 
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CHAP, a ſavage world; never did generous Rome ſo pleaſe herſelf 


in the view of law and order eſtabliſhed by her victorious 
arms ; as the Scots now rejoiced, in communicating their 
barbarous zeal, and theological fervour, to the neighbouring 
nations. 


Cranes, deſpoiled i in \ Fookod of a h part 
of bis authority, and dreading ſtill farther encroachments 
upon him, arrived in Scotland, with an intention of abdi- 
cating almoſt intirely the ſmall ſhare of power, which ther: 
remained to him, and of giving full ſatisfaction, if poſible, 

to his reſtleſs ſubjects in that kingdom. 


Tur lords of articles were an antient inſtitution in the 
Scots parliament. They were conſtituted after this man- 
ner. The lords choſe eight biſhops: The biſhops elected 
eight lords: Theſe ſixteen named eight commiſſioners of 
counties, and eight burgeſſes: And without the previous 
conſent of the thirty-two, who were denominated lords of 
articles, no motion could be made in the parliament. * As 
| the biſhops were intirely devoted to the court, it is evident, 
that all the lords of articles, by neceſſary conſequence, de- 
pended on the King's nomination; and the prince, beſides 
one negative after the bills paſſed through the parliament, 
poſſeſſed indirectly another before their introduction; a 
prerogative of much greater conſequence than the former. 
The bench of biſhops being now aboliſhed, the parliament 
wiſely laid hold of the opportunity, and totally ſet aſide the 
lords of articles: And till this important point was ob- 
taincd, the nation, properly ſpeaking, could not be Tax to 
enjoy any regular freedom c. | 

I＋. is remarkable, that, notwithſtanding this inftiturion, 
which had no parallel in England, the royal authority was 
always deemed much lower in Scotland than in the former 
kingdom. | Bacon repreſents it as one * to be ex- 


c Burnet, Man. 
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from the union, that the too extenſive prerogative g 


England would be abridged” by the example of Scotland, 


and the too narrow prerogative of Scotland be enlarged from 
imitation of England. The Engliſh 'wete, at that time,” a 

ivilized people, and obedient to the laws: But among the 
Scots, it was of little conſequence how, the laws wete 
framed, or by whom voted, while the exorbitant ariſts- 


cracy had it ſo much in their < Wee to n their regular 


execution, 


THe peers and commons emed only one houſe in the 
Scots parliament : And as it had been the practice of James, 
continued by Charles, to grace Engliſh gentlemen with 
Scots titles; all the determinations of parliament, it was 
to be feared, would in time depend upon the prince, by 
means of theſe votes of foreigners, who had no intereſt nor 
concern in the nation. It was therefore a law, deſerving 
great approbation, that no man ſhould be capable of being 
created a Scots peer, who poſſeſſed not 10, ooo marks 
(above 500 pounds) of annual rent in the kingdom . 

A Law for tricnnial parliaments was likewiſe paſſed ; 
nd it was ordained, that the laſt aft of every parliament 
ſhould be to appoint the time and place for holding the pare 


lament next enſuing e. 


Tur King was deprived of that power, Lens exer- 


led, of iſſuing proclamations which enjoined obedience, 
under the penalty of treaſon : A prerogative, which in- 
reſted him with the whole legiſlative authority, even in 
matters of the higheſt conſequence. 


So far was laudable : But the moſt fatal blow given to 


wyal auchority, and what, in a manner dethroned the 
Prince, was the article, that no member of the privy 


council, in whoſe hands, during the King's abſence, the 


vhole adminiſtration lay, no officer of ſtate, none of the 


4 Burnet, Mem, e Idem ibid. f Idem ibid. 
judges, 
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ee parliament, Charles ven agreed | to deprive, of 
ten their ſeats, four judges who had adhered to his intereſts; 
95 and their place was ſupplied by others more agreeable to 
the ruling party. Several of the covenanters were allo 
orm of the privy, council. And all the miniſters of ſlate, 
Cgunſellors, and judges, were, by law, to hold thei . 

during life or good b behaviour ® . 

TE King, While in Scotland, aig himſelf in in- 
tirely to the eſtabliſhed church; and aſſiſted at the long 
prayers and longer ſermons, with which the preſbyterians 
endeavoured to regale him. He beſtowed penſions and pre- 
ferments on Henderſon, Gilleſpy, and other popular preachers; 

| and pratiſed every art to ſoften, if not to gain, his greateſt 
enemies. The Earl of Argyle was created a Marquis, Lord 

Loudon an Earl, Leſley was dignified with the title of Eul 

of Leven b. His friends, he was obliged, for the preſent, 

to neglect and overlook : Some of them were diſguſted: 

And his enemies were not reconciled ; but aſcribed all his 
careſſes and favours to artifice and neceſlity. ,  __ | cy 
2 _ ARGYLE and Hamilton, being ſeized with an apprehen- co 
"FA Lon, real or | counterfeit, that the Earl of Crawfurd and n 
| others intended to aſſaſſinate them, left the parliament ſud- la 
denly, and retired into the country: But upon invitation f 
and affurances, returned in a few days. This event, which ed 
| had neither cauſe nor effect that was viſible, nor purpoſe, of 
* * nor conſequence} was commonly denominated the incident. 
But though this event had no effect in Scotland; what was 

not expected, it was attended with conſequences in England. 
PRtober 25. The Engliſh parliament, which was now aſſembled, being Ml * 
willing to awaken the people's tenderneſs by exciting their nl 
fears, immediately took the alarm; as if the malignants, ſo i ® 
they called the King's party, had laid a plot at once to mur- : 
der them and all the godly in both kingdoms. They ap- Wl «+ 


| 
| 
| 
. ume, „lem. Clarendon, vol. ii, b. 309. _ i © 
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plied, 


/ 


- 


CHARLES. +4: 00 


plied, therefore, to Eſſex, whom the King had . eng r. 
in the ſouth of England; and he ordered a N e — 
them 

Bor while the King was een in dacdbhing t the ca 
notions in Scotland, and was preparing to return to Eng- 
End, in order to apply himſelf to the fame falutary work It 
that kingdom ; he received intelligence of a dangerous re- 
bellon broke out in Ireland, with circumſtances of the ut- 
moſt horror, bloodſhed, and devaſtation. On every ſide, 
lis unfortunate Prince was purſued with murmurs, diſcon- 
tent, faction, and civil wars; and the fire, from all quar- 
ters, even by the moſt independent accidents, at once blazed 
up about him. | 

Tux great plan of James, in the adminiſtration of Ireland, 
continued by Charles, was, by juſtice and peace to recon- 
dle that turbulent people to the authority of laws, and, in- 
noducing art and induſtry among them, to cure that ſloth 
ad barbariſm to which they had ever been ſubject. In or- 
ler to ſerve both theſe purpoſes, and, at the ſame time, ſe- 
cure the dominion of Ireland to the Engliſh crown, great 
colonies of Britiſh had been carried over, and, being inter- 
mixed with the Iriſh, had every where introduced a new. 
lace of things into that country. During a peace of near 
forty years, the inveterate quarrels between the nations ſeem-, 
ed, in a great meaſure, to be obliterated ; and though much 
of the landed property, forfeited by rebellion, had been 
wnferred on the new planters, a more than equal return had 
been made, by their inſtructing the natives in tillage, build-, 
ing, manufactures, and all the civilized arts of life x. This 
had been the courſe of things during the ſucceſſive admi- © ti 
liſtrations of Chicheſter, Grandiſon, Falkland, and, above 
A, of Strafford. Under the government of this laſt no- 


i Whitlocke, p. 49- Dugdale, p. 72. Burnet's 3 of the He 1 
Hamilton, p, 184, 185, Clarendon, p. 299. a Sir John Tem 
es Iriſh Rebellion, p. 13. 2 * 
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NL; ſhould | be appointed but by advice and approba- 

of parliament. Charles even agreed to deprive, of 
their ſeats, four: judges who had adhered to his intereſts; 
and their place was ſupplied by others more agreeable to 
the ruling party. Several of the covenanters were allo 
{worn of the privy council. And all the miniſters of ſtat, 


cgunſellors, and judges, were, by law, to hold the 1 


daring life or good behaviour t. 3 

Tn King, while in Scotland, conformed himſelf n in- 
tirely to the eſtabliſhed church; and aſſiſted at the long 
prayers and Jonger ſermons, with which the preſbyterians 
endeavoured to regale him. He beſtowed penſions and pre- 
ferments on Henderſon, Gilleſpy, andother popular preachers; 


Jt 


| and. practiſed every art to ſoften, if not to gain, his greateſt 


enemies. The Earl of Argyle was created a Marquis, Lord 
Loudon an Earl, Leſley was dignified with the title of Eu 
of Leven b. His friends, he was obliged, for the preſent, 
to neglect and ,overlook : Some of them were diſguſted: 
And his enemies were not reconciled ; but aſcribed all his 
careſſes and favours to artifice and neceſſit x. 

_ AnGrYLE and Hamilton, being ſeized with an apprehen- 
ſon, real or counterfeit, | that the Earl of Crawfurd and 
others intended to aſſaſſinate them, left the parliament ſud- 
denly, and retired into the. country: But upon invitation 
and affurances, returned in a few days. This event, which 
had neither cauſe nor effect that was viſible, nor purpoſe, 
nor conſequence, was commonly denominated the incident. 


But though this event had no effect in Scotland; what was 


not expected, it was attended with conſequences in England. 


-, The Engliſh parliament, which was now aſſembled, being 


willing to awaken the people's tenderneſs by exciting their 
fears, immediately took the alarm ; as if the malignants, fo 
they called the King's party, had laid a plot at once to mur- 
der them and all the godly in both kingdoms. "OE op 
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plied, therefore, to Eſſex, whom the mn ka eBAP. 
in the ſouth of England ; and he ordered a guard pon —— 
them | 

Bur while the King was ebene in pacifying the ol 
motions in Scotland, and was preparing to return to Eng- 
lind, in order to apply himſelf to the fame falutary work It 
that kingdom; he received intelligence of a dangerous re- 
bellion broke out in Ireland, with circumſtances of the ut- 
noſt horror, bloodſhed, and devaſtation. On every ſide, 
lis unfortunate Prince was purſued with murmurs, diſcon- 
tent, faction, and civil wars; and the fire, from all quar- 
ters, even by the moſt independent accidents, at once blazed 
up about him. 


Tux great plan of James, in the adminiſtration of Ireland, 
continued by Charles, was, by juſtice and peace to recon- 
cle that turbulent people to the authority of laws, and, in- 
troducing art and induſtry among them, to cure that ſloth 
add barbariſm to which they had ever been ſubject. In or- 
ler to ſerve both theſe purpoſes, and, at the ſame time, ſe- 
cure the dominion of Ireland to the Engliſh crown, great 
colonies of Britiſh had been carried over, and, being inter- 
nixed with the Iriſh, had every where introduced a new 
face of things into that country. During a peace of near 
forty years, the inveterate quarrels between the nations ſeem-. 
el, in a great meaſure, to be obliterated ; and though much 
of the landed property, forfeited by rebaliive, had been 
waferred on the new planters, a more than equal return had 
deen made, by their inſtructing the natives ĩn tillage, build- 
ing, manufactures, and all the civilized arts of life x. This 
had been the courſe of things during the ſucceſſive admi- 1 
ſiſtrations of Chicheſter, Grandiſon, Falkland, and, above 
Y, of Strafford. Under the government of this laſt no-. f 


i Whitlocke, p. 49.  Dugdale, p. 72. Burnet's 11 of the e 
* Hamilton, p. 184, 185, Clarendon, p. 299. 3 — - 
pc's Iriſh Rebellion, p. 13. 
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CH r. bleman, the pacific plans, now come to greater maturity 


| _— 


and forwarded by his vigour and induſtry, ſeemed to haye 
operated with full ſucceſs, and to have beſtowed, at laſt, 


on that. ſavage country, the face of an European ſettle- 


ment. 


ArrRR Strafford fell a victim to popular rage, the ru- 
mours, excited in Ireland by that great event, could not 
ſuddenly be compoſed, but continued to produce the greatel 
innovations i in the government, 


Tun Britiſh proteſtants tranſplanted 3 into Ireland, having, 


eyery moment, before their eyes all the horrors of popery, 


had naturally been carried into the oppolite extreme, and 
had univerſally adopted the higheſt principles and practice 
of the puritans. Monarchy, as well as the hierarchy, was 

become odious to them ; and every method of limiting the 
authority of the crown, and detaching themſelves from the 
King of England, was greedily adopted and purſued. They 
conſidered not, that, as they ſcarce compoſed the ſixth part 
of the people, and were ſecretly obnoxious to the antient 
inhabitants; their only method of ſupporting themſelves 
was by maintaining royal authority, and preſerving a great 
dependance on their mother- country. The Engliſh com- 
mons likewiſe, in their furious proſecution of Strafford, 
had overlooked the moſt obvious conſequences ; and, while 


they imputed to him, as a crime, every diſcretionary act d 


authority, they deſpoiled all ſucceeding governors of that 


power, by which alone the Iriſh could be retained in ſub- 


jeftion, And ſo ſtrong was the current for popular go- 
vernment in all the three kingdoms, that the moſt eſtabliſh 
ed maxims of policy were every where abandoned, in order 


- to gratify this ruling paſſion, 


 CHARLEs, unable to reſiſt, had been obliged to yield 


to the Iriſh, as to the Scots and Engliſh parliaments ; and 


found too, that their encroachments {till roſe in proportion 
to his conceſſions, Thoſe ſubſidies, which themſelves had 
OR TS 4 | voted, 
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Pp 


ſoted, they reduced, by a ſubſequent vote, to a fourth part: (RES P. 

1 The court of high commiſſion was determined to be a griev- 3 

n. FS Martial law aboliſhed : The juriſdiction of the council 164. 8 

y nihilated : Proclamations and acts of ſtate declared of no 
authority: Every order or inſtitution, which depended on 

4 monarchy, was invaded ; and the Prince was deſpoiled of 


ll his prerogative, without the leaſt pretext of any violence 
et er illegality in his adminiſtration. 

THz ſtanding army of Ireland was uſually abont 3000 
nen; but in order to aſſiſt the King in ſuppreſſing the Scots 
covenanters, Strafford had raiſed 800g more, and had in- 
corporated with them a thouſand men, drawn from the old 
umy; a neceſſary expedient for beſtowing order and diſci- 
pline on the new-levied ſoldiers. The private men in this 
umy were all catholics; but the officers, both commiſſion 
he ad non-· commiſſion, were proteſtants, and could intirely be 
depended: on by Charles. The Engliſh commons enter- 


M nined the greateſt apprehenſions on account of this army; 

. ad never ceaſed ſoliciting the King, till he agreed to break 

ue Ii: Nor would they conſent to any propoſals for augment- F 
rea ng the ſtanding army to 5000 men; a number which 

oy ri: judged requiſite for retaining Ireland in obe- 

ard, Ws | 


hie WW CHARLES, thinking it dangerous, that 8000 men, ac- 
t of Mcuſtomed to idleneſs, and trained to the uſe of arms, ſhould 
that de diſperſed among a nation ſo turbulent and unſettled, 
ſub- agreed with the Spaniſh ambaſſador to have them tranſported 
go- into Flanders, and inliſted in his maſter's ſervice. The 
lila: Eagliſn commons, apprehenſive, that regular bodies of 


rder oops, diſciplined in the Low Countries, would prove ſtill 

more dangerous, ſhowed ſame averſion to this expedient ; 
ried And the King reduced his allowance to 4000 men. But 
and ben the Spaniards had hired ſhips for tranſporting theſe 


troops, and the men were ready for embarkation ; the com- 
nons, willing to ſhow their power, and not diſpleaſed with 
| 5 | | an 
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an opportunity of curbing and affronting- the King, prohi- 
bited every one from furniſhing veſſels for- that ſervice, 
And thus the project, formed by Charles, of freeing the 
—_— from theſe men, was unfortunately diſappointed l. 
Fax old Iriſh catholics remarked all theſe falſe ſteps 
of the Engliſh, and reſolved to take advantage of them, 
Though their animoſity againſt that nation, for want of an 
occaſion to exert itſelf, ſeemed to be extit.-uiſhed, it was 
only compoſed into a temporary and'deceitful tranquillity =, 
Their intereſts, both with regard to property and to reli 


gion, ſecretly ſtimujated them to a revolt. No individual 


of any ſept, according to the antient cuſtoms, had the pro- 
perty of any particular eſtate ; but as the whole ſept had 
a title to a whole territory, they ignorantly preferred this 


barbarous community before the more ſecure and narrower 


Conſpiracy 


; in Ireland. 


poſſeſſions aſſigned them by the Engliſh, An indulgence, | 


amounting” almoſt to a toleration, had been given the catho- 
lic religion: But fo long as the churches and the eccleſiaſti- 
cal revenues were kept from the prieſts, and they were 
obliged to endure the neighbourhood of profane heretics, 
being themſelves diſcontented, they endeavoured continually 
to retard any cordial reconcilement between the Engliſh and 
the Iriſh nations. 

-FHERE was a gentleman, called thighs More, who, 
though of a narrow fortune, was deſcended from a very 


antient Iriſh family, and was much celebrated among his 


countrymen for valour and capacity. This man firſt formed 
the project of expelling the Engliſh, and aſſerting the inde- 
pendency of his native country n. He ſecretly went from 
chieftain to chieftain, and rouzed up every latent principle 
of diſcontent. He maintained a cloſe correſpondence with 


Lord Maguire and Sir Phelim O Neale, the moſt powerful of 


1 Clarendon, vol. 4, p. 281, | Ruſhworth, vol, v. p. 381, Dugdale, 
p. 75. May, book ii, p. 3. m Temple, p. 14. u Nalſon 
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the old Iriſh. By converſation, by letters, by his emiſſaries, CHAR | 
LV, 
he repreſented” to his countrymen the motives of a revolt. Led 
He obſerved to them, That, by the rebellion of the Scots, 1641. 
and factions of the Engliſh, the King's authority i in Britain 
was reduced to ſo low a condition, that he never could ex- 
ert himſelf with any vigour, in maintaining the Engliſh-do- 
minion over Ireland; that the catholics, in the Iriſh houſe 
of commons, aſſiſted by the proteſtants, had o diminiſhed : 
the royal prerogative' and the power of the lieutenant, as 
would much facilitate the conducting, to its deſired effect, 
any conſpiracy or combination, which could be formed ; 
that the Scots, having ſo ſacceſsfully thrown off dependance 
on the.crown of England, and affumed the government into 
their own. hands, and ſet an example to the Iriſh, who had 
fo much greater oppreſſions to complain of; that the Engliſh 
planters, who had expelled them their poſſeſſions, ſuppreſſed : 
their religion, and bereaved them of their liberties, were 
but a handful in compariſon of the natives; that they lived 
in the moſt ſupine ſecurity, interſperſed with their numerous 
enemies, truſting to the protection of a ſmall army, which 
was itſelf ſcattered in inconſiderable diviſions throughout 
the whole kingdom; that a great body of men, diſciplined 
by the government, were now thrown looſe, and were 
ready for any daring or deſperate enterprize; that though 
the catholics had hitherto enjoyed, in ſome tolerable mea- 
_ ſure, the exerciſe of their religion, from the moderation of 
their indulgent prince, they muſt henceforth expect, that 
the government will be conducted by other maxims and 
other principles; that the puritanical parliament, having at 
laſt ſubdued their ſovereign, would, no doubt, ſo ſoon as 
they had conſolidated their authority, extend their ambi- 
| tious enterprizes to Ireland, and make the catholics in that 
kingdom fecl the ſame furious perſecution, to which their 
brethren in England were at preſent expoſed ; and that a 
| revolt in the Iriſh, tending only to vindicate their ative 
liberty againſt the violence of foreign invaders, could never, 
| Vo IL. VI. B b "9M 
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the preſent confuſions, when their Prince was, in a man- 
ner, a priſoner, - and obedience muſt be paid, not to him, 
but to thoſe who had traiteronſly uſurped his lawful au- 
thority o. | 


By theſe conſiderations, More engaged all the” heads of 
the native Iriſh into the conſpiracy. The Engliſh, of the 
pale, as they were called, or the old Engliſh planters, being 
all catholics, it was hoped, would afterwards join the party, 


which reſtored their religion to its antient ſplendor and au- 


thority. The intention was, that Sir Phelim Oneale, and the 
other conſpirators, ſhould begin an inſurrection on one day, 
throughout the provinces, and ſhould attack all the Engliſh 
| ſettlements ; and that, on the very ſame day, Lord Maguire 
and Roger More ſhonld ſurprize the caſtle of Dublin. The 
- commencement of this revolt they fixed on the approach of 
winter; that there might be more difficulty in tranſporting 
forces from England. Succours to themſelves and ſupplies 
of arms they expected from France, in conſequence of a 


' promiſe made them by Cardinal Richelieu. And many Iriſh 
_ officers, who ſerved in the Spaniſh troops, had given aſſu- 


rances of their concurrence, ſo ſoon as they ſaw an inſur- 


_ reQtion entered upon by their catholic brethren. News, 


which every day arrived from England, of the fury 


| expreſſed by the commons againſt all papiſts, ſtruck freſh 


terror into the Iriſh nation, and both ſtimulated the con- 
ſpirators to execute their fatal purpoſe, and gave them aſſured 


_ hopes of the concurrence of their countrymen v. 


sven propenſity to a revolt was diſcovered i in al the 


- Iriſh, that it was deemed unneceſſary, as it was dangerous, 


to entruſt the ſecret to many hands; and the appointed day 
drew nigh, nor had any diſcovery been yet made to the go- 
vernment. The King, indeed, had received information 
from his ambaſſadors, that ſomething was in agitation 


0 Temple, p 72 3,78. Dugdale, p. 73, P Dugdale, p. 74- 
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among the Iriſh in foreign parts; but though he gave warn- CHAP: 


LV. 


ihg to the adminiſtration in Ireland, the intelligence was in- (__ 4 


tirely neglected a. Secret rumours, likewiſe, were heard 
of ſome approaching conſpiracy ; but no attention was paid 
to them. The Earl of Leiceſter, whom the King had ap- 
pointed lieutenant, remained in London. The two juſtices; 
Sir William Parſons and Sir John Borlace, were men of 
{mall ability, and, by an inconvenience common to all fac- 
tious times, owed their advancement tg,nothing but their 
zeal for that party, by whom every thing was now governs 
ed. Tranquil from their ignorance and inexperience, theſe 
men indulged themſelves in the moſt profound repoſe, oñ 
the very brink of deſtruction. 


Bor they were awaketied from their ſecurity, the very | 


day before that appointed for the commencement of hoſti- 
| ities. The caſtle of Dublin, by which the capital was 
commanded, contained arms for 10,000 men, with thirty⸗ 
five pieces of cannon, and a proportionable quantity of 
ammunition : Yet was this important place guarded, and 
that too without any care, by no greater force thari fifty 
men. Maguire and More were already in town with a 
numerous band of their retainers: Others were expected 
that night : And, next morning, they were to enter upon, 
what they eſteemed the caſieſt of all enterprizes, the ſur- 
prizal of the caſtle, Oconolly, an Iriſhman, but a pro- 
teſtant, betrayed the ſecret to Parſons *, The juſtices and 


1641 


council, for ſafety, fled immediately into the caſtle; and 


re · inforced the guards. The alarm Was conveyed to the 
city, and all the proteſtant prepared for defence. More 
eſcaped : Maguire was taken; and Mahone; one of the 

conſpirators, being likewiſe ſeized, firſt diſcovered, to the 
| Juſtices, the project of a general inſurrection, and redoubled 
778 Ruſhworth, vol. v, p. 408. Nalfon, vol. i, p. 56 f. r Kuſhs 
ve, V. p. 399. Nalſon, vol. ii. p. 520. May, book i. p. 6; 
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the apprehenſions, which were already univerſally diffuſed 


1 throughout Dublin *, 


1641. 
Iriſh inſur- 


Bur though Oconolly's diſcovery ſaved the caſtle from a 


rection and lurprize, the confeſſion, extorted from Mahone, came too 


late to prevent the intended inſurrection. Oneale and his 
confederates had already taken arms in Ulſter. The Iriſh, 


every where intermingled with the Engliſh, needed but a 
hint from their leaders and prieſts to begin hoſſilities againſt 


a people, whom they hated on account of their religion, 
and envied for their riches and proſperity . The houſes, 
cattle, goods, of the unwary Engliſh were firſt ſeized, 


Thoſe, who heard of the commotions in their neighbour- 


hood, inſtead of deſerting their habitations, and flocking 


together for mutual protection, remained at home, in hopes 


of defending their property; and fell thus ſeparately into 
the hands of their enemies. After rapacity had fully 
exerted itſelf, cruelty, and he moſt barbarous, that ever, 


in any nation, was known or heard of, began its operations. 
An univerſal maſſacre commenced of the Engliſh, now de- 
fenceleſs, and paſlively reſigned to their inhuman foes. No 
age, no ſex, no condition, was ſpared. The wife weeping 
for her butchered huſband, and embracing her helpleſs 
children, was pierced with them, and periſhed by the ſame 
ſtroke . The old, the young, the vigorous, the infirm, 


underwent a like fate, and were confounded in one com- 
mon ruin. In vain did flight ſave from the firſt aſſault: 
Deſtruction was, every where, let looſe, and met the hunted 
victims at every turn. In vain was recourſe had to relatioss, 
to companions, to friends: All connexions were diſſolved, 


1 and death was dealt by that hand, from which protection 


was implored and expected. Without provocation, with- 
out oppoſition, the aſtoniſhed Engliſh, living in profound 
peace and full ſecurity, were maſſacred by their et 


Temple, p. 17, 18, 19, 20. Ruſhworth, vol. v. p. 400. * SY 
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acighbours, with whom they had long upheld a continued CHAP, 


intercourſe of kindneſs and good offices x. | LV, 


BuT death was the lighteſt puniſhment, infſicted by 643. - 
thoſe more than barbarous ſavages : All the tortures, which 
wanton cruelty could deviſe, all the lingering pains of body, 
the anguiſh of mind, the agonies of deſpair, could not ſa- 
tiate revenge excited without injury, and cruelty derived 
from no cauſe, To enter into particulars would ſhock the 
leaſt delicate humanity. Such enormities, though atteſted 
by undoubted evidence, appear almoſt incredible. De- 
praved nature, even perverted religion, though encouraged 
by the utmoſt licence, reach not to ſuch a pitch of ferocity; 
unleſs the pity, inherent in human breaſts, be deſtroyed by 
that contagion of example, which tranſports men beyond 
all the uſual motives ef conduct and behaviour. 


THE weaker ſex themſelves, naturally tender to their 
own ſufferings, and compaſſionate to thoſe of others, here 
emulated their more robuſt companians, in the praftice of 
every cruelty . Even children, taught by the example, 
and encouraged by the exhortation, of their parents, eſſayed 
their feeble blows on the dead carcaſſes or defenceleſs 
children of the Engliſh.*., The very avarice of the Iriſh 
was not a ſufficient reſtraint to their cruelty, Such was 
their frenzy, that the cattle, which they had ſeized, and by 
rapine had made their own, yet, becauſe they bore the 
name of Engliſh, were wantonly flaughtered, or, when 
covered with wounds, turned looſe into the woods * 
deſarts a. 


Tus ſtately buildings or commodious habitations of the 
planters, as if upbraiding the ſloth and ignorance of the 
natives, were conſumed with fire, or laid level with the 
ground, And where the miſerable owners, ſhut up 
in their honſes, and preparing for defence, periſhed in 


| x Temple, p. 39, 40. y Idem, p. 96, 101. Ruth, vol, v. p. 415. 
le, 2 Temple, p. 100. 2 Idem, p. 34. 
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EHAP. the flames, together with their wives and children, a doublg 


triumph was afforded to theſe inſulting, butchers b, 


IF any where a number aſſembled together, and, aſſuming 
courage from defpair, were reſolved to {weeten death by a 


revenge of their - aſſaſſins ; they were diſarmed by capitu- 


lations, and promiſes of ſafety, confirmed by the moſt ſo- 
lemn oaths, But no ſooner had they ſurrendered, than the 
rebels, with perfidy equal to their cruelty, made them ſhare 


the fate of their unhappy countrymen c. 


OTHERs, more ingenious {till in their bacbuifiay tempted 
their priſoners, by the fond love of life, to embrue their 
hands in the blood of friends, brothers, parents; and 
having thus rendered them accomplices in gullt, gave them 
that death, which they ſought to ſhun by deſerving it d. 

 AMIDST all theſe enormities, the ſacred name of RELI- 
E10N reſounded on every ſide; not to ſtop the hands of 
theſe ſavages, but to enforce their blows, and to ſteel their 
hearts againſt every movement of human or facial ſympa- 
thy. The Engliſh, as heretics, abhorred of God, and de- 
teſtable to all holy men, were marked out by the prieſts for 
ſlaughter ; and, of all actions, to rid the world of theſe 
declared enemies to catholic faith and piety, was repreſented 


as the moſt meritorious e. Nature, which, in that rude 


people, was ſufficiently inclined to atrocious deeds, was far- 
ther ſtimulated by precept ; and national prejudices. em- 
poiſoned by thoſe averſions, more deadly and incurable, 
which aroſe from an enraged ſuperſtition. While death 
finiſhed the ſufferings of each victim, the bigotted aſſaſſins, 
with joy and exultation, ſtill echoed in his expiring ears, 
that theſe agonies were but the commencement of — 
infinite and ane : | 


b Temple, p. 99, 106. Rufhworth, vol. v. p. 414. ec Whitlocks, 
p- 47: Ruſhworth, vol, v. p. 416. d Temple, p. 100. Ml Idem, 
F. 85, 106, Temple, p. 94, 107, 108. Ruſh worth, vol. v, 
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suck were the barbarities, by which Sir Phelim Oneale C 45 P. 
and the Iriſh in Ulſter ſignalized their rebellion: An event, 
memorable in the annals of human kind, and worthy to be 1647. f 
held in perpetual deteſtation and-abhorrence. The generous _ 
nature of More was ſhocked at the recital of ſuch enormous 
cruelties. He flew to Oneale's camp; but found, that his 
authority, which was ſufficient to excite the Iriſh to an in- 
ſurrection, was too feeble to reſtrain their inhumanity. 
Soon after, he abandoned a cauſe, polluted with ſo many 
crimes ; and he retired into Flanders. Sir Phelim, recom- 
mended by the greatneſs of his family, and perhaps too, 
by the unreſtrained brutality of his nature; though without 
any courage or capacity, acquired the intire aſcendant over 
the northern rebels 8. The Engliſh colonies were totally 
annihilated in the open country of Ulſter : The Scots, at 
firſt, met with more favourable treatment. In order to 
engage them to a paſſive neutrality, the Iriſh pretended to 
diſtinguiſh between the Britiſh nations; and claiming friend- 
ſhip and conſanguinity with the Scots, extended not over 
them the fury of their maſſacres, Many of them found an 
opportunity to fly the country: Others retired into places 
of ſecurity, and prepared themſelves for defence : And by 
this means, the Scots planters, molt of them at leaſt, 

eſcaped with their lives b. | 


. _ From Ulſter, the flames of rebellicn diffaſed themſelves, 

in an inſtant, over the other three provinces of Ireland. In 
all places, death and ſlaughter were not uncommon ; tho 
the Iriſh, in theſe other provinces, pretended to at with 
more moderation and humanity. But cruel and barbarous 
was their humanity! Not contented with expelling the 
Engliſh their houſes, with deſpoiling them of their goodly = 
manors, with waſting their cultivated fields ; they ſtripped 
them of their very cloaths, and turned therfl out-naked and 


8 Templc, p. 44 b luer, . 41. Ruſh, vol. i. p. 416. 
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ESP. defenceleſs, to all the ſeverities of the ſeaſon . The 


— me — heavens themſelves, as if conſpiring againſt that dnitarpy 


88 


people, were armed with cold and tempeſt, unuſual to the 


Climate, and xecuted what the mercileſs ſword of the bar- 
| barians had left unfiniſhed i. The roads were covered with 


crowds of naked Engliſh, haſtening towards Dublin and the 


other cities, which yet remained in the hands of their 


countrymen. The feeble age of children, the tender ſex of 


women, ſoon ſunk under the mujtiplied rigours of cold and 


hunger. Here, the huſband, bidding a final adieu to his 


expiring family, envied them that fate, which he himſelf 


expected ſo ſoon tofhare : There, the ſon, having long ſup- 
ported his aged parent, with reluctance obeyed his laſt com- 
mands, -and abandoning him in this uttermoſt diſtreſs, re- 
ſerved himſelf to the hopes of avenging that death, which 
all his efforts could not prevent nor delay. The aſtonilhing 
greatneſs of the calamity deprived the ſufferers of any relief 
from the view of compatiions in affliction. With ſilent 
tears, or lamentable cries, they hurried on through the 
hoſtile territories ; and found every heart, which was not 
ſteebd by native barbarity, guarded by the more implaca- 


ble furies of miſtaken piety and religion *, & 


Tx ſaving of Dublin preſerved in Ireland the remains 
of the Engliſh name. The gates of that city, though ti- 


morouſly opened, received the wretched ſupplicants, and 


diſcovered to the view a ſcene of human miſery, beyond 
what any eye had ever before beheld l. Compaſſion ſeized 
the amazed inhabitants, aggravated with the fear of like 
calamities ; while they obſerved the numerous foes, without 


and within, which every. where invironed them, and re- 


flected on the weak reſources, by which they were them- 


| ſelves ſupported. - The more vigorous of the unhappy fu- 
gitives, to the number of three thouſand, were inliſted into 


three regiments : The reſt were diſtributed. into the houſes; ; 


2. 62. | 
© | and 


nn dl 


and all care was taken, by diet and warmth, to recruit their CHAP, 
feeble and torpid limbs. Diſeaſes of unknown name and. 5 a 


ſpecies, derived from theſe multiplied diſtreſſes, ſeized ma- 
ny of them, and put a ſpeedy period to their lives : Others, 
having now leiſure to reflect on their mighty loſs of friends 
and fortune, curſed that being which they had ſaved, 
Abandoning themſelves to deſpair, refuſing all ſuccour, they 
expired; without other conſolation, than that of receiving, 
among their countrymen, the honours of a grave, which, 
to their ſlaughtered companions, had been denied by the 
inhuman barbarians m. 


Bx ſome computations, thoſe, who perilhed < all thoſe 

cruelties, are made to amount to an hundred and fifty, or 
two hundred thouſand: By the moſt moderate, and proba- 
bly the moſt reaſonable * they muſt have been near 
forty thouſand. 


TRE juſtices ordered to Dublin all he bodies of the 
army, which were not ſurrounded by the rebels; and they 
aſſembled a force of 1500 veterans. They ſoon inliſted, 
and armed from the magazines above 4000 men more. 
They diſpatched a body of 600 men to throw reliet into 
Tredah, beſieged by the Iriſh. - But theſe troops, attacked 


by the enemy, were ſeized with a panic, and were moſt of 


them put to the ſword. Their arms, falling into the hands 
of the Iriſh, ſupplied them with what they moſt wanted n. 
Ihe juſtices afterwards thought of nothing more than the 
providing for their own ſecurity and that of the capital. 
The Earl of Ormond, their general, remonſtrated againſt 
ſuch timid counſels; but was We: to ſubmit to au- 
thority. 


THE Engliſh of the pale, who probably were not, at firſt, 


in the ſecret, pretended to blame the inſurrection, and to 


deteſt the barbarity, with which it was accompanied *. By 


m Temple, p. 43, 62, n Nalſon, vol. ii, p. 905+ » Temple, 


8 33. Ruſhworth, vol, v, p. 402. 
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their proteſtations and declarations, they engaged the juſtices 
to ſupply them with arms, which they promiſed to employ 
in defence of the government p. But in a little time, the 
intereſts of religion were found more prevalent over them 
than regard and duty to their native country. They choſe 
Lord Gormanſtone their leader; and, joining the old Iriſh, 
rivaled them in every act of cruelty towards the Engliſh 
proteſtants. Beſides many ſmaller bodies, diſperſed over 
the whole kingdom, the principal army of the rebels 
amounted to twenty thouſand men, and threatened Dublin 
with an immediate ſiege d. | 

Bor the Engliſh and Iriſh rebels conſpired in one im- 
poſture, with which they ſeduced many of their deluded 
countrymen : They pretended authority from the King and 
Queen, but chiefly from the latter, for their inſurrection; 
and they affirmed, that the cauſe of their taking arms, was 
to vindicate royal prerogative, now invaded by the purita- 
tanical parliament ”. Sir Phelim Oneale, having found a 


royal patent in Lord Caufield's houſe, whom he had mur- 


dered, tore off the ſeal, and affixed to it a commiſſion, 


which he had forged for himſelf 5, 


Tre King received an account of this inſurrection by a 
meſſenger, diſpatched from the north of Ireland. He im- 


: mediately communicated his intelligence to the Scots par- 
liament. He expected, that the mighty zeal, expreſſed by 
the Scots, for the proteſtant religion, would immediately 


engage them to fly to its defence, where it was ſo violently 


invaded: He hoped, that their horror againſt popery, a re- 
ligion which now appeared in its moſt horrible aſpect, 


would ſecond all his exhortations : He had obſerved with 
what alacrity they had twice run to arms, and aſſembled 
troops in oppoſition to the rights of their ſovereign : He 


aw with how much . facility they could now collect 


p Temple, p- or Borlaſe Hift, p. 28. 4 Whitlecke, p. 49, 
r Ruſh, vol. v. p. 400, 401, 5. Idem ibid, p. 402. 
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forces, which had been very lately diſbanded, and which © 1 A v. 


had been ſo long enured to military diſcipline. The cries of 
their affrighted and diſtreſſed brethren in Ireland, he pro- 
miſed himſelf, would powerfully incite them to ſend over 
ſuccours, which could arrive ſo quickly, and aid them with 
ſuch promptitude | in this uttermoſt diſtreſs. But the zeal 
of the Scots, as is uſual among religious ſects, was very 
feeble, when not ſtimulated either by faction or by intereſt, 
They now conſidered themſelves intirely as a republic, and 
made no account of the authority of their prince, which 
they had utterly annihilated, Conceiving hopes from the 
preſent diſtreſſes of Ireland, they reſolved to make an ad- 
vantageous bargain for the ſuccours, with which they 
ſhould ſupply their neighbouring nation. And they caſt 
their eye on the Engliſh parliament, with whom they were 
already ſo cloſgly connected, and who could alone fulfil any 
articles which might be agreed on, Except diſpatching a 
{mall body to ſupport the Scots colonies in Ulſter, they 
would, therefore, go no farther at preſent, than to ſend 
commiſſioners to London, in order to treat with that power, 
to whom the ſovereign authority was now in reality tranſ- 
ferred *, 


Tas King too, ſenſible of his utter inability to ſubdue 
the Iriſh rebels, found himſelf obliged, in this exigency, to 
have recourſe to the Engliſh parliament, and depend on 
their aſſiſtance for ſupply. After communicating to them 
the intelligence which he had received, he informed them, 
that the inſurrection was not, in his opinion, the reſult of 
any raſh enterprize, but of a formed conſpiracy againſt the 
crown of England. To their care and wiſdom, therefore, 
he ſaid, he committed the conduct and proſecution of the 
war, which, in a cauſe ſo important to national and reli- 
gious intereſts, muſt of neceſſity be immediately entered 
vpon, and vigorouſly purſued u, 


t Ruſh, vol. v. p. 407. u Clarendon, vol, ii, p. 301. 
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THE Engliſh parliament was now aſſembled ; and diſco. 
vered, in every vote, the fame diſpoſitions in which they 
had ſeparated, * The exalting their own authority, the di- 


Meeting of miniſhing the King's, were {till the objects purſued by the 
parliament, majority. Every attempt, which had been made to gain 


the popular leaders, and by offices to attach them to the 
crown, had failed of ſucceſs, either far want of ſkill in 
conducting it, or by reaſon of the ſlender preferments which 
it was then in the King's power to confer. The ambitious 
and enterpriſing patriots diſdained to accept, in detail, of a 
precarious power; while they eſteemed it ſo eaſy, by one bold 
and vigorous aſſault, to poſſeſs themſelves for ever of the in- 
tire ſovereignty of the ſtate. Senſible that the meaſures which 
they had hitherto purſued, rendered them extremely ob. 
noxious to the King; were many of them in themſelves ex: 
ceptionable ; ſome of them, ſtrictly ſpeaking, illegal; theyre- 


ſolved to ſeek their own ſecurity, as wellas greatneſs, by enlarg- 


ing popular authority in England. The great neceſſities to 
which the King was reduced; the violent prejudices which 
generally, throughout the nation, prevailed againſt him; 
his facility in making the moſt important conceſſions ; the 
example of the Scots, whoſe encroachments had totally 
ſubverted monarchy : All theſe circumſtances farther inſti. 
gated the commons in their invaſion of royal prerogative. 
And the danger, to which the conſtitution ſeemed to have 
been ſo lately expoſed, perſuaded many, that it never could 
be ſufficiently ſecured, but by the intire abolition of that 
authority which had invaded it. | 
Bur this project, it had not been i in the power, ſcarce 
in the intention, of the popular leaders to execute, had it 
not been for the paſſion which ſeized the nation for preſby- 
terian diſcipline, and for the wild enthuſiaſm which at that 
time accompanied it. The licence which the parliament 
had beſtowed on this ſpirit, by checking eccleſiaſtic autho- 
rity ; the countenance and encouragement with which they 
had honoured i it; ann. influence __— 
2 Tut 
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derful degree: And all orders of men had drunk deep of CHAP. 
the intoxicating poiſon. In each diſcourle or converſation, 2 
this mode of religion entered; in all buſineſs, it had a ſharez 164m. 
every elegant pleaſure or amuſement, it utterly annihilated; 

many vices or corruptions of mind, it promoted; even diſ- 

eaſes and bodily diſtempers were not totally exempted from 

it; and it became requiſite, we are told, for all phyſicians 

to be expert in the ſpiritual profeſſion, and, by theological 
conſiderations, to allay thoſe religious terrors with which 

their patients were ſo generally haunted. . Learning: itſelf, 

which tends ſo much to enlarge the mind, and humanize the 

temper, rather ſerved on this occaſion to exalt that epi- 

demical frenzy which - prevailed. Rude as yet, and imper- 

feſt, it ſupplied the diſmal fanaticiſm with à variety of 

views, founded it on ſome coherency of ſyſtem, enriched 

it with different figures of elocution; advantages with which 

a people, totally ignorant and — had been „ 
unacquainted. 

From policy, at firſt, and inclination, now frm neceſ- 
ſity, the King attached himſelf extremely to the hierarchy: 
For like reaſons, his enemies made account, by one and 
the lame effort, to overpower the church and monarchy. 

WHILE the commons were in this diſpoſition, the Iriſh 
rebellion was the event which tended moſt to promote the 
views in which all their meaſures terminated, A horror 
againſt the papiſts, however innocent, they had conſtantly 

- encouraged ; a terro” againſt the conſpiracies of that ſect, 
however improbable, they had at all times endeavoured to 
excite. Here was broke out a rebellion, dreadful and un- 
expected; accompanied with circumſtances the moſt deteſt. 
able, of -which there ever was any record : And what was 
the peculiar guilt of the Iriſh catholics, it was no difficult 

matter, in the preſent diſpoſition of men's minds, to at- 
tribute to that whole ſect, who already were ſo much the 
object of general — Accuſtomed, in all invec- 
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CHAP. tives, to join the prelatical party with the papiſts, the people 
x. immediately ſuppoſed this inſurrectiofi to be the reſult of 
| 1641. their united counſels. And when they heard that the Iriſh 
| rebels pleaded the King's commiſſion for all their violences; 
bigotry, ever credulous and malignant, aſſented without 
ſcruple to that groſs impoſture, and loaded the unhappy 
prince with the whole enormity of a contrivance ſo barba- 

rous and inhuman *. | k 
k By 
ft is now ſo univerſally allowed, rotwithitabding ſome muttering to the 
contrary, that the King had no hand in the Iriſh rebellion, that it will be 
ſuperfluous to inſiſt on a point which feems ſo clear, I ſhall only ſuggeſt x 
very few arguments, among an infinite number Þhich occur. (1) Ought tlie 
affirmation of perſidious, infamous rebels ever to have paſſed for any autho- 
rity? (2) Nobody can tell us what the words of the pretended cetmmiſſion 
were. That commiſſion which we find in Ruſhworth, vol. v. p. 400, and in 
Milton's works, Toland's edition, is plainly an impeſtbre ; becauſe it pre- 
tends to be dated in October 1641, yet mentions facts whick happened not 
till ſome months after, It appears that the Iriſh rebels, obſerving ſome in- 
conſiſtence in their firſt forgery, were ebliged to forge this commiſſion anew, 
yet could not render it coherent nor probable, (3) Nothing could more obyi« 
. ouſly be pernicisus to the King's cauſe. than the Iriſh rebellion; becauſe it 
| Increafed his neceſſities, and rendered him ſtill more dependent on the parlia- 
ment, who had before ſufficiently ſhown on what terms they would aſſiſt him. 


— 


= (4) The inftant the King heard of the rebellion which was aVety few days 
after its commencement, he wrote to the parliament, and gave over to them 
the management of the war, Had he built any projects on that rebellion, 
would he not have waited ſome little time, to ſce how they would ſucceed ? 
Would he preſently have adopted a meaſute which was obviouſly ſo hurtful to 
his authority? (5) What can be imagined to be the King's projects? To 
raiſe the Iriſh to arms, I ſuppoſe, and bring them over to England for his 
aſſiſtance. But is it not plain, that the King never intended to raiſe war in 
England? Had that been his intention, would he have rendered the parha- 
ment perpetual ? Does it not appear, by the whole train of events, that the 
parliament forced him into the war? *(6) The King conveyed to the juſtices 
intelligence which ought to have prevented the rebellion. (7) The Iriſh ca- 
tholics, in all their future tranſactions with the King, where they endeavout 
fo excuſe their inſurrection, never had the aſſurance to plead his commiſſion. 
Even amongſt themſel i es they dropped that pretext. It appears that Sir Phe- 
lim Oneale, chiefly, and he only at firſt, promoted that impoſture. See 

. Carte's Ormond, vol. iii. No 100, 111, 112, 114; 116, 127, 192, #37. (U- 
neale himſelf confeſſe.! the impoſture on his trial and at his execution. See 
Nalſon, vol. ii, p. 528. (9) It is ridiculous to mention the n 
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By the difficulties and diſtreſſes of the crown, the com- © mA AP. 
mons, who poſſeſſed alone the power of ſupply, had ag 
grandized themſelves ; and it ſeemed a peculiar happineſs, 164. 
that the Iriſh rebellion had ſucceeded, at fo critical a junc- 
ture, to the pacification of Scotland, That expreſſion of = 
the King, by which he committed to them the care of Ire- | 
land, they immediately laid hold of, and interpreted in the | 
molt unlimited ſenſe. They had, on other occaſions, been 
gradually encroaching on the executive power of the crown, 
which forms its principal and moſ. natural branch of au- 
thority ; but, with regard to Ireland, they at once aſſumed 
it, fully and intirely, as if delivered over to them by a regu- 
lar gift or aſſignment. And to this uſurpation the King 
was obliged paſſively to ſubmit ; both becauſe of his ina- 
bility to reſiſt, and leſt he ſhould expoſe himſelf ſtill more 
to the reproach of favouring the ne of that odious 
rebellion. | 


Tas project of introducing farther innovations in Eng- 
land being once formed by the leaders among the commons, 
it became a neceſſary conſequence, that their operations with 

regard to Ireland would, all of them, be conſidered as ſub- 
ordinate to the former, on whoſe ſucceſs, when once under- 
taken, their own grandeur, ſecurity, and even being, muſt 
intirely depend. While they pretended the utmoſt zeal 
againſt the Iriſh inſurrection, they took no ſteps towards its 
ſuppreſſion, but ſuch as likewiſe tended to-give them the 
ſuperiority in thoſe commotions, which they foreſaw muſt 
ſo ſoon be excited in England w. The extreme contempt 
entertained towards the natives in Treland, made the popular 
leaders believe that it would be eaſy at any time to ſuppreſs 
their rebellion, nd recover 1 kingdom: Nor were they 


which Charles IT. gave to the Marquis of Antrim, as if he had ated by his 
_ father's commiſſion, Antrim had no hand in the firſt rebellion and the 

maſſacre. - He joined not the rebels till two years after, and he performed : 

important ſervices to the King, in ſending over a body of men to Montroſe, | 

w Clarendon, vol. ii, p. 435, Sir Ed, AY MP. | | 
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2 5 willing to . by too haſty ſucceſs, the advantage 


| that rebellion would afford them in their projected encroach- 
pA ments on the prerogative. By aſſumirig the total manage: 
ment of the war, they acquired. the courtſhip and depend: 


whick 


ence of every one who had any connexion with Ireland, ot 
who was deſirous of inliſting in theſe military enterprizes: 
They levied money under pretence of the Iriſh expedition 
but reſerved it for purpoſes which concerned them more 
nearly : 'They took arms from the King's magazines ; but 


Nill kept them, with 2 1ecret intention of employing them 
againſt himſelf: Whatever law they deemed neceſſary for 


aggrandizing themſely |, was voted, under colour of en- 
abling them to recover. Ireland; and if Charles with-held 
the royal aſſent, his reiuſal was imputed to thoſe pernicious 
counſels which had at "rſt excited the popiſk rebellion, and 
Which ſtill threatened total deſtruction to the proteſtant 


ſtruction to the Iriſh rebels. 


| Intereſt throughout all his dominions*. And though no 
forces were for a long time ſent over to Ireland, and very 
ttle money remitted, during the extreme diſtreſs of that 
kingdom; ſo ſtrong was the people's attachment to the 
commons, that the-fault was never imputed to thoſe pious 
zealots, whoſe votes breathed nothing but death and de- 


To make the attack on royal authority by regular ap- 
proaches, it was thought proper to form a general remon. 
ſtrance of the ſtate of the kingdom; and accordingly the 
committee, which, at the firſt meeting of the parliament, 

had been choſen for that purpoſe, and which had hitherto 
made no advance in their work, received freſh injunctions 


to finiſh that undertaking, . 


Theremon- THE committee brought into the houſe that remonſtrance 
which has become ſo memocable, and which was ſoon after- 


wards attended with ſuch important conſequences. 


* Nalſon, vol. ii. p. 618; Clarendon, vol, iv. p. 590, 


a 


It was 


not 


truths: Malignant inſinuations are joined to open invec- 
tives: Loud complaints of the paſt, accompanied with 


fining, and impriſoning members for their conduct in the 


the courſe of fifteen years, from the acceſſion of the King 
to the calling of the preſent parliament. And, though all 


parliament, who had extorted his conſent to, ſuch ſalutary 
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not addreſſed to the King; but was openly declared to be 8 

an appeal to the people. The harſhneſs of the matter was Nb. -- 


equalled by the ſeverity of the language, It conſiſts 1641. 
of many groſs falſhoods, intermingled with ſome evident 


jealous prognoſtications of the future. Whatever un- 
fortunate, whatever invidious, whatever ſuſpicious mea- 
ſure, had been embraced by the King from the commence- 
ment of his reign, is inſiſted on and aggravated with merci | 
leſs rhetoric : The unſucceſsful expedition to Cadiz and the 
iſle of Rhe are mentioned: The ſending ſhips to France for 
ſuppreſſion of the hugonots: The forced loans: The ille» 
gal confinement of men for not obeying illegal commands . 
The violent diſſolution of four parliaments: The arbitrary 
government which always ſucceeded : The queſtioning, 


houſe : The levying taxes without conſent of the commons: 
The introducing ſuperſtitious innovations into the church, 
without authority of law: In ſhort, every thing, which, 
either with or without reafon, had given offence, during 


theſe grievances had been already redreſſed, and even laws ' 
enacted for future ſecurity againſt their return, the praiſe of 
all theſe advantages was aſcribed, not to the King, but to the 


ſtatutes, Their own merits too, they aſſerted, towards the | 

King, were equally great, as towards the people. Though 

they had ſeized his whole revenne, rendered it.totally preca- 

rious, and made even their temporary ſupplies be paid in to 

their own commiſſioners, -who were independent of him; 

they pretended, that they had very liberally ſupported hind 

in his neceſlities, By an inſult ſtill more egregious, the 

very iving money to the Scots, for levying war againſt 

their ſovereign, they repreſented as an inſtance of their duty 
Voz, VI. : ä towards 
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towards him. And all their grievances, they ſaid, which ; 


8 amounted to no leſs than a total ſubverſion of the conſtitu- 
164. tion, proceeded intirely from the formed combination of a 


popiſh faction, who had ever ſwayed the King's counſels, 
who had endeavoured, by an uninterrupted effort, to intro- 
duce their ſuperſtition into England and Scotland, and who 
had now, at laſt, excited an open 1 e rebellion in 
Ireland. 

THIS» e ſo full af acrimony and violence, 
was a plain ſignal for ſome farther attacks intended on royal 
prerogative, and a declaration, that the conceſſions, already 
made, however important, were not to be regarded as ſa- 
tisfatory. What pretenſions would be advanced, how un- 
precedented, how unlimited, were eaſily imagined ; and 
nothing lefs was foreſeen, whatever antient names might be 
preſerved, than an abolition, almoſt total, of the monar- 
chical government of England. The oppoſition, therefore, 


which the remonſtrance, met with in the houſe of commons, 


was very great. For above fourteen hours, the debate was 


226 Nox. 


Reaſens on N 


© byth des. 


warmly managed; and from the wearineſs of the King's 


party, which probably conſiſted chiefly of the elderly peo- 


ple, and men of cool ſpirits, the vote was at laſt carried by 
a ſmall majority of eleven. Some time after, the remon- 
ſtrance was ordered to be printed and publiſhed, without 
being carried up, as is uſual in ſuch caſes, to the houſe of 
peers, for their aſſent and approbation. 


WHEN this remonſtrance was diſperſed, it excited every- 
where the ſame violent controverſy which attended it when 
introduced into the houſe of commons. This parliament, 
ſaid the partizans of that aſſembly, have at laſt profited by 


the fatal exam ple of their predeceſſors; and are reſolved 
that the fabric, which they have generouſly undertaken to 


rear for the protection of liberty, ſhall not be left to future 


y Ruſk. vol. v. p. 438. Nalſon, vol. ii. p. 694. 2 Whitlocke, 


p- 49. Dugdale, p. 71. Nalſon, ubi ſup. p. 668. 
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ages une and imperfect. At the time when the petition c HAP. 
of right, that requiſite vindication of a violated conſtitu- * + 

tion, was extorted from the unwilling prince; who but ima- 1641. 
ginetd, that liberty was at laſt ſecured; and that the Jaws 
would thenceforth maintain themſelves in oppoſition to arbi- 
trary authority? But what was the event? A right was in- 
deed acquired to the people, or rather their antient right 
was more exactly defined : But as the hoer of invading it 
ſtill remained in the prince, no ſooner did an opportunity 
offer, than he totally diſregarded all laws and preceding en- 
gagements, and made his will and pleaſure the ſole rule of 
government. Thoſe lofty ideas of monarchical government, 
which be had derived from his early education, which are 
united in his mind with the irreſiſtible illuſions of ſelf. love, 
which are corroborated by his miſtaken principles of reli - 
gion, it is in vain to hope, that, in his more advanced age, 
he will ſincerely renounce, from any ſubſequent reflection or 
experience. Such converſions, if ever they happen, are ex- 
tremely rare; but to expect that they will be derived from 
neceſſity, from the jealouſy and reſentment of antagoniſts, 
from blame, from .reproach, from oppoſition, mult be the 
reſult of the fondeſt and moſt blind credulity. Thele vio- 
lences, however neceſſary, are ſure to irritate a prince againſt 
limitations ſo cruelly impoſed upon him; and each conceſ- 
ſion, which he is inforced to make, is regarded as a tem- 
porary tribute paid to faction and ſedition, and is ſecretly 
attended with a reſolution of ſeizing every favourable oppor- 
tunity to retract it, Nor ſhould we imagine, that oppor- 
tunities of that kind will not offer in the courſe of human 
affairs. Governments, eſpecially thoſe of a mixed kind, 
are in continual fluctuation: The humours of the people 
change perpetually from one extreme to another: And no 
reſolution can be more wiſe, as well as more juſt, than that 
of employing the preſent advantages againſt the King, who 
had formerly puſhed much leſs tempting ones to the ut- 
200k extremity againſt his people and his parſiament. It 
9 e 
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V7 ak. is to be feared, that if the religious rage, which has ſeized 
| — the multitude, be allowed to evaporate, they will quickly, 
1 e. return to the antient eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment ; and em- 
brace; with it, thoſe principles of ſlavery which it incul- 
| cates with ſuch zeal on its ſubmiſſive proſelytes. Thoſe pa- 
triots, who are now the public idols, may then become the 
=» ._objefts of general deteſtation ; and equal ſhouts of joy at- 
i tend their ignominious execution, with thoſe which ſecond 
® their preſent advantages and triumphs. Nor ought the ap- 
; 5 prehenſion of ſuch an event to be regarded in them as a 
. ſelfiſh conſideration: In their ſafety is involved the ſecurity 
* of the laws: The patrons of the conſtitution cannot ſuffer 
| © withouta fatal blow to the conſtitution : And it is but juſ- 
_ tice in the public to protect, at any hazard, thoſe who have 
ſo. generouſly expoſed themſelves to the utmoſt hazard for 
the public intereſt, What though monarchy, the antient 
| government of England, be impaired, during thefe con- 
=> teſts, in many of its former prerogatives : The laws will 
8 - flouriſh the more by its decay; and it is happy, allowing 
| that matters are really carried beyond the bounds. of mode- 
l 1 ration, that the current at leaſt runs towards liberty, and 
a the error is on that ſide Which is ſafeſt for the general 
| | | Intereſts of mankind and ſociety, | 
| Tux beſt arguments of the rats againſt» farther jn- 
| | vaſion of the prerogative, were founded more on oppoſite 
ideas which they had formed of the paſt events of this 
reign, than on oppoſite principles of government. Some 
1 invaſions, they faid, and thoſe too of no ſmall conſequence, 
_ had undoubtedly been made on natienal privileges: But 
3 were we to look for the cauſe of theſe violences, we ſhould 
* 825 never find it to conſiſt in the wanton tyranny and injuſtice 
1 of the prince; not even in his ambition or immoderate ap- 
1 peiite for authority. The hoſtilities with Spain, in which 
=. the King, on his acceſſion, found himſelf engaged, how- 
|  _ ever imprudent and unneceſſary, had proceeded from the 
= n and even Wan at the en who de- 
„ RET ſerted 


| | | | * . 


Mi 
ſerted him immediately after they had embarked, him in HAT. 
thoſe warlike meaſures. A young prince, jealous of ho. 
nour, was naturally afraid of being foiled in his firſt enter- 164. 
prize, and had not as yet attained ſuch maturity of counſel, 
as to perceive that his greateſt honour lay in preſerving the 
laws inviolate, and gaining the intire confidence of his 
people. The rigour of the ſubſequent parliaments had been 
extreme with regard to many articles, particularly tonnage 
and poundage ; and had reduced the King to an abſolute 
neceſſity, if he would preſerve intire the royal prerogative» 
of levying thoſe duties by his own authority, and of break- 
ing through the forms, in order to maintain the ſpirit of 
the conſtitution, Having once. made ſo perilous a ſtep, he 
was naturally induced to continue, and to conſult the public 
intereſt, by impoſing ſhip-money, and other moderate, tho 
irregular, burthens and taxations, It is now full time to 
free him from all theſe neceſſities, and to apply cordials and 
lenitives, after thoſe ſeverities which have already had their full 
courſe againſt him. Never ſovereign was bleſſed with more 
moderation of temper, with more juſtice, more humanity, 
more honour, ox a more magnanimous diſpoſition; - What 
pity that ſuch a prince ſhould ſo long have been harraſſed 
with rigours, ſuſpicions, calumnies, complaints, encroach- 
ments; and been forced from that path, in which the recti · 
tude of his diſpoſition would have inclined him to have 
_ conſtantly trod! If ſome few. inſtances are found of viola · 
tions made on the petition. of right, which he himſelf had 
granted; there is an eaſier and more natural way for pre · 
_ * venting the return of like inconveniences, than by a total 
abolition of royal authority. Let the revenue be 
ſuitable to the antient dignity and ſplendor of the crown; 
let the public neceſſities be fully ſupplied ; let the remaining 
articles of prerogative be left untouched : And the King, as 
he has already loſt the power, will lay aſide the will, of in- 
rading the conſtitution, From what quarter can jealouſies 
Banner | Dc 3 now 
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i CHAP. now ariſe What farther. ſecurity. can be deſired or ex- 
3 pected? The King's precedeat-conceſſions, fo far from be- 
| 1641. ing inſufficient for public ſecurity, 7 have rather erred on the 
other extreme; and, by depriving him of all power of ſelf- 
defence, ate the real cauſe why the commons are embold- 
5 ened to raiſe pretenſions hitherto unheard of in the king - 
8 dom, and to ſubvert the whole ſyſtem of the conſtitution. 
But would they be contented with moderate advantages, is 
it not evident, that, beſides other important conceſſions, 
ſtthe preſent parliament may be continued till the government 
is accuſtomed to the new track, and every part is reſtored 
do full harmony and concord? By the triennial act, a per- 
petual ſucceſſion of parliaments is eſtabliſhed,” as everlaſting 
guardians to the laws ; while the king poſſeſſes no independ- 
ent power or military force, by which he can be ſupported 
in his invaſion of them. No danger remains, but what is 
| inſeparable from all free conſtitutions, and what forms the 
Very eſſence of their liberty: The danger of a change in 


1 
| 
* 


| the people's diſpoſition, and of general diſguſt, contracted 
Againſt popular privileges. To prevent ſuch an evil, no 


expedient is more proper, than to contain ourſelves within 
the bonnds of moderation, and to conſider, that all ex 
tremes, natuzally and infallibly, beget each other. In he 
ſame manner as the paſt uſurpations of the crown, however 
excuſable on account of tlie neceſſity or provocations from 
| _, " whente they aroſe, have excited an immeaſnrable appetite 
for liberty; let us beware, leſt our encroathments, by in- 
is _ __ troducing anarchy, make the people ſeck ſhelter under the 
[| | peaceable and deſpotic rule of a monarch. Authority, as 
= well as liberty, is requiſite to government; and is even re- 
1 quiſite to the ſupport of liberty itſelf, by maintaining the 
laws which can alone regulate and protect it. What mad- 
| neſs, while every thing is ſo happily ſettled under antient _ 
1 forms and inſtitutions, now more exactly poiſed and adjuſted, 
= - OOO Cr 
| 222 renounce 
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renounce the mature wiſdom of our anceſtors for the crade CHAP, 
whimſies-of turbulent innovaters ! Beſides the certain and 
inconceivable miſchiefs of civil war; are not the perils ap- fegt. 
parent, which the delicate frame of liberty muſt inevitably 
run amidſt the furious ſhock of arms? Whichever ſide pre- 
vails, /be can ſcarce hope to remain inviolate, and may ſut : 
fer no leſs or rather greater injuries from the boundleſs pre: 
tenſions of forces engaged in her cauſe, than from the in - 
vaſion of inraged troops, inliſted on the ſide of monarchy. 
Tas King, upon his return from Scotland, was received Nos. TY 
in London with the ſhouts and acclamations of the people, 
and with every demonſtration 
Sir Richard Gournay, lord 


who-ſo ſoon afterwards made furious war upon him, to give 
him theſe marks of the moſt dutiful attachment. Bur all 
the pleaſure which he reaped from this joyful reception-was 
ſoon damped by the remonſtrance of the commons, which 
was preſented him, together with a petition of a like ſtrain. 
The bad counſels which he followed, are there complained 
of; his concurrence in the Iriſh rebellion plainly inſinuatedl; 
the ſcheme, laid for the introduction of popery and ſuper- - 
ſtition, inveighed againſt ; and, for a remedy to all theſe 
evils, he is defired to intruſt every office and command to 
perſons in hom his parliament ſhould have cauſe” to con- 
fide b. By this phraſe, which is ſo often repeated in all the 
memorials and addreſſes of that time, the commons meant 
themſelves and their adherents. | 


As ſoon as the remonſtrance of the commons was pub: 
liſhed, the King diſperſed an anſwer to it. In this conteſt, 
he lay under mighty diſadvantages. Not only the ears of 
the people were extremely pre udiced againſt him; the beſt 

' p Ruſhworth, . v. b. 429. v Idem ib. p- 437. Wenn, vol. ii. 
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enger. topics upon Which he could juſtify, or at leaſt apologize for 


his former conduct, were ſuch as it was not ſafe nor prudent 


” him at this time to employ. 80 high was the national 
idolatry towards parliaments, that to blame the paſt conduct 


| 5 of theſe aſſemblies, had been very ill received by the gene- 


rality of the people. So loud were the complaints againſt 


regal uſurpations, that had the King aſſerted the preroga - 


five of ſupplying, by his own authority, the deficiencies in 
government, ariſj ing from the obſtinacy of parliaments, he 


would have increaſed the clamours with which the whole 


nation already reſounded. Charles, therefore, - contented 
_ himſelf: with obſerving, in general, that even during that 
period, ſo much complained of, the people enjoyed a great 


meaſure of happineſs, not ouly comparatively, in reſpect of 


their neighbours, but even in reſpect of thoſe times which 


were juſtly accounted the moſt fortunate. He made warm 


he proteſtatipns of ſincerity in the reformed religion; he pro- 


miſed indulgence to tender conſciences with regard to the 


eeremonies of the church; he mentioned his great conceſ- 
ſions to national liberty; he blamed the infamous libels 


every · where diſperſed againſt his perſon and the national 


religion; he complained of the general reproaches thrown 
out in the remonſtrance, with regard ta ill counſels, though 


he had, protected no miniſter from parliamentary juſtice, 
retained go unpopular ſervant, and conferred offices on no 
one who enjoyed not a high character and eſtimation in the 
public. If, notwithſtanding this,” he adds, ( any ma- 
lignagt party ſhall take heart, and be willing to ſacrifice 
e the peace, and happineſs of: their country to their own 


* ſiſter ends and ambitian, under whatever pretence of 


"6c rellgign and conſclence; if they ſhall endeavour to leſſen 
« my reputation and intereſt, and to weaken my lawful 


% power and authority; if they ſhall attempt, by diſcoun- 
4 tenancing the preſent laws, to loeſen the bands of go- 
% yernment, that all diſorder and confuſion may break in 
« upon us; I doubt not but God, in his good time, will 

5 60 Ciſcover 
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6 diſcover them to me, rn CHAP. 


« my high court of parliament will join with me im their & 
« ſuppreſſion and puniſhment *. «,” Nothing ſhows me 

evidently the hard ſituation in "which Charles was placed, 
than to 'obſerve,” that he was obliged to confine himſelf 


within the limits of civility towards ſubjefts who had tranſ- 
greſſed all bounds of regard, and even of good manners, in 


their treatment of their ſovereign. _ 


"IT 


Tux firſt inſtance of thoſe parliamentary 8 11 


which Charles was now to look for, was, the bill for preſſ- 
ug ſoldiers to the ſervice of Ireland. This bill quickly 


raſſed the lower houſe, In the preamble, the King's power 


df preſſing, a power exerciſed during all former times, was 


branch of public ſervice, was aboliſhed and annihilated: 
A prerogative, it muſt be owned, not very compatible with 


the commons were afraid leſt ſuch-an army would: be too 


o conſiderable a diminution of power, came to the houſe 


by which means, he ſaid, that ill-timed queſtion with re- 
gard to the prerogative would for the preſent be avoided, 
ad the pretenſions of each party be left intire. Both 
houſes took fire at this precipitant meaſure, which, from a 
imilar inſtance, while the bill of attainder againſt Straf- 


ford was in dependence, Charles might foreſee, would be 


received with reſentment. The lords, as well as commons, 
paſſed a vote, declaring it to be a high breach of privilege 
for the King to take notice of any bill which was in agita- 


c Nalſon, vol. ii. p. 748. 
| tion 


declared illegal, and contrary to the liberty of the ſubject. 
By a neceſſary conſequence, the , prerogative which the 
crown had ever aſſumed, of obliging men to accept of any 


z limited monarchy. In order to elude this law, the King 
offered to raiſe 10,000. volunteers for the Iriſh ſervice : But 
nuch at his diſpoſal. _ Charles, {till nowilling to ſubmit to 


of peers, and offered to paſs the law without the preamble; 
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tion in ir of the houſes, or to expreſs his ſentiments 
with regard to it, before it be preſented to him for his 


* = aſſent in a parliamentary manner. The * was n 


to compoſe all matters by an apology * 
Tus general queſtion, we may obſerve, with —_— to 


TA privileges of parliament, has always, been, and {till conti. 


nues, one of the greateſt myſteries of the Engliſti conſlity- 


tion; and, in ſome reſpects, notwithſtanding the accurate 


; genius of that government, theſe privileges are at Preſent 


as undetermined as were formerly the prerogatives of the 
crown. Such privileges as are founded on long precedent 
cannot be controverted : But tho it were certain, that for: 
mer Kings had not in any inſtance taken notice of bills hing 
Before the houſes (which' yet appears 'to have been very 


| ufa); it follows not, merely from their never exerting 
fuch a power, that they had renounced” it, or never were 


poſſeſſed of it. Steh privi lezes alſo as are eſſential to al 
free aſſemblies" Which denlberate, they may be allowed to 


8 aſſime, Whatever precedents may prevail : But though the 
| King” s interpoſition, by an offer or advice, does in ſome de. 


oer. we or reſtrain liberty; it may be doubted, whe: 


ther it impoſes ſuch evident violence as to intitle the parli: 


ment, without any other authority or conceſſion, to chin 


the privilege of exclhYing it. But this was the favourable 
time for extending n and had none more exotbit- 


ant or unreaſonable "been Challenged, few bad conſequence 
had” followed. The eſtab}: ment of this rule, it is cer 


f mn, contributes t to the order and regularity, as well as free 


1 HE interpoition, of peers i in the cleftion of commoten 


15 likewiſe about this time declared a breach of privilege; 


and continues e ever. ſince t to be condemned by votes of tht 


4 Ruſhworth, vol. v. p. 455 , ie” Kc. Clarendon, at B. p. 357 
Nalſon, vol. ii. p. 738, 750, fe. | 
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tion. * 1A 

ar why wbb b acids and, lll more, 
erery attempt made by their partizans, was full of the moſt 
nreterate hatred againſt the hierarchy, and ſhowed a deter- 
mined reſolution of fubverting the whole eccleſiaſtical eſta- 
blſhment, Beſides numberleſs vexations and perſecutions 
which the clergy under went from the arbitrary power of 
the lower houſe; the peers, while the King was in Scots 


vith regard to public worſhip, the commons aſſumed ſuch 
authority, that, by a vote alone of their houſe, they ſul- 
pended thoſe laws, though enacted by the Whole legiſla- 
wre.: And they particularly forbade bowing at the name of 
lesus; ; 2 practice which gave them the higheſt ſcandal, 
and which was one of their capital objections againſt the 
eſtabliſhed religion . They complained of the King's fill- 
ing five. vacant ſees, and conſidered it as an inſult upon 
them, that he ſhould complete and ſtrengthen an order 
which, they intended ſoon intirely to aboliſh. *. They had 
iccuſed thirteen biſhops , of high treaſon, for. enacting ca- 
ions without conſent of parliament ” thoug h, from the 


been practiſed: And they now inſiſted, that the peers, 
upon. this general accul ation, ſhould ſequeſter thoſe biſhops 


been rejected by the peers : But they again introduced the 
me bill; though no prorogation had intervened; and they 
adeavoured, by ſome minute alterations, to'elude that rule 
of parliament which oppoſed, them. And when they ſent 
up this bill to the lords, they made a demand, the moſt ab- 
ſurd ] in the world, that the biſhops, being all of Ep par» 


* Ruſhworth, vol, v, p. 385, 386. Nalſon, wel. ii. Pp. 492. 
op, vol. 45. p. 511, f Ruſh. vol; v. p. 359. 
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ties, 


and; having paſſed an order for the obſervance of the laws 


foundation, of” the monarchy, no other 1 had ever | 


from their ſeats in parlianient, and commit them to priſon, 
Their bill for taking away the biſhops votes had laſt winter 
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may. dies, ſhould be refuſed a vote with regard to that queſtion i 
| - the reſolution was once formed by the commons, of 
164%. invading the eſtabliſhed government of church and ſtate, it 
wi could not be expected that their proceedings, in ſuch a vio- 
| ent attempt, would thenceforth be altogether regular and 
32 ' equitable : But it muſt. be confeſſed, that, in their attacks 
| on che hierarchy, they - ſtill | more openly tranſgreſſed all 
bounds of moderation; as ſuppoſing, no doubt, that the 
 facredneſs of the cauſe would ſufficiently atone for employ- 
ing means the moſt irregular and unprecedented; This 
principle, which prevails ſo much among zealots, neyer 
diſplayed itſelf ſo _—_— during reh e of 'this 
whole period. 


Bor, notwithſtanding al theſe forts of the commons, 
they could not expect the concurrence of the upper houſe, 
either to this law, or to any other which they ſhould intro- 
duce for the farther limitation of royal authority. © The 
majority of the peers adhered to the King, and plainly fore. 
ſaw the depreſſion of nobility,” as 2 neceſſary conſequence of 
popular ufurpations on the crown. The inſolence, indeed, 
of the commons, and their haughty treatment of the lords, 
had already riſen to a great height, and gave ſufficient 

| warning of their future attempts upon that order. They 

muttered ſomewhat of their regret. that they ſhould be en- 

F forced to faye the kingdom alone, and that the houſe of 
Es peers would have no part in the honour, Nay, they went 
ſo far "as, openly. to. tell the lords, That they themſches 

were the repreſentative body of the whole kingdom, 

6 and that the peers were nothing but individuals, who 

oe beld their ſeats. in a particular capacity: And therefore, 

« if their lerdſhips will not conſeut to the paſſing acts ne- 

* ceſlary for the preſervation of the people, the commons, 
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the danger, muſt join together, and ds the matter cn. " 
« to his Majeſty b.“ 80 violent was the democratical, en 
thuſiaſtic ſpirit diffuſed throughout the nation, that a total 164. 
confuſion of all ranks and orders was juſtly to be appre- © 
bended; and the wonder was not, that the majority of the 

nobles ſhould ſeek ſhelter under the throne, but that any of 

them ſhould venture to deſert it. But the tide of 'popu- 

lrity ſeized many, and carried them wide of all the moſt eſta- 

blihed maxims of civil policy. Among the opponents of the 

King are ranked the Earl of Northumberland, lord admiral, 

2 man of the firſt: family and fortune, and endowed with 

that dignified pride which ſo well became his rank and ſta- 

ton: The Earl of Eſſex, who inherited all his father's po- 

pularity, and having, from his early youth, ſought renown 

in arms, united to a middling capacity that rigid inflexibility 

of honour which forms the proper ornament of a nobleman 

and a ſoldier : The Lord Kimbolton, ſoon after Earl of 
Mancheſter, a perſon diſtinguiſhed by humanity, generoſity, 

afability, and every amiable. virtue. Theſe men, finding 

hat their credit ran very high with the nation, ventured to 
encourage thoſe popular diſorders, which, they vainly ima. 

ined, they poſſeſſed authority ſufficient to regulate and con- 

troul, * 6,9 ot Ba 4 Y | 


Is order to maintain a majority in the upper houſe, the 
ommons had recourſe to the populace, who, on other oc- 
aſions, had done them ſuch important ſervices, Amidſt 
he greateſt ſecurity, they affected continual fears of deſtruc- 
ton to themſelves and the nation, and ſeemed to quake at 
rey. breath or rumour of danger. They again excited 
he people by never-ceaſing inquiries after conſpiracies, by 
reports of inſurrections, by feigned intelligence of invaſions 
from abroad, by diſcoveries of dangerous combinations at 
nome 4000p papiſts and their adherents, . When Charles 
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8 ener ties, ſhould be refuſed a vote with regard to that queſtion . 
q hy After the reſolution was once formed by the commons, of 
16. invading the eſtabliſhed government of church and ſtate, it 
: |  epuld not be expected that their proceedings, in ſuch a vio- 
lent attempt, would: thenceforth be altogether regular and 
5 equitable: But it muſt be confeſſed, that, in their attacks 
n the hierarchy, they ſtill more openly tranſgreſſed all 
| bounds of moderation ; as ſuppoſing, no doubt, that the 
| facredneſs of the cauſe would ſufficiently atone for employ- 
ing means the moſt irregular and unprecedented; This 
principle, which prevails ſo much among zealots, neyer 
diſplayed itſelf Met during anne this 
whole period. . | | 
Bor, notwithſtanding alt theſe forts of the commons, 
they could not expect the concurrence of the upper houſe, 
either to this law, or to any other which they ſhould intro- 
duce for the farther limitation of royal authority. The 
| majority of the peers adhered to the King, and plainly fore- 
a the depreſſion of nobility, as a neceſſary conſequence of 


popular ufurpations on the crown. | The inſolence, indeed, 
* 1 5 of the cmmons, and their haughty treatment of the lords, 
had already riſen to a great height, and gave ſufficient 

| warning of their future attempts upon that order, - They 

| muüttered ſomewhat of their regret. that they ſhould be en- 
by. forced to fave the kingdom. alone, and that the houſe of 
AY peers would | Wag no part in the honour, , Nay, they went 
ſo far "3s, ppenly. to. tell the lords, ©. That they themſelves 

* were re preſentative body of the whole kingdom, 

4 and that che Ph were. nothing but individuals, who 

a bell their, ſeats in a particular capacity: And therefore, 

« if their. lerdſhips will not conſeut to the paſſing acts ne- 

ceſſary for the preſervation of the people, the commons, 
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* the danger, muſt; join together, and os CRAM 
4 to his Majeſty b.“ 80 violent was the democratical, NR 


thuſiaſtic ſpirit diffuſed throughout the nation, that a total 
confuſion of all ranks and orders was juſtly to be appre- 
bended; and the wonder was not, that the majority of the 
nobles ſhould ſeck ſhelter-under the throne, but that any of 
them ſhould venture to deſert it. But the tide of popu- 
lrity ſeized many, and carried them wide of all the moſt eſta- 


bliſhed maxims of civil policy. Among the opponents of the 


King are ranked the Earl of Northumberland, lord admiral, 


2 man of the firſt: family and fortune, and endowed with 
that dignified pride which ſo well became his rank and ſta- 
ton: The Earl of Eſſex, who inherited all his father's po- 


pularity, and having, from his early youth, ſought renown 


in arms, united to a middling capacity that rigid inflexibility 
of honour which forms the proper ornament of a nobleman 


ind a ſoldier : The Lord Kimbolton, ſoon after Earl of 


Mancheſter, a perſon diſtinguiſhed by humanity, generoſity, 


ability, and every amiable. virtue. Theſe men, finding 
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that their credit ran very high with the nation, ventured to 


encourage thoſe popular diſorders, which, they vainly ima. 


ned, they poſſeſſed authority ſufficient to regulate and con- 


Is order to maintain a majority in the upper houſe, the 
ommons had recourſe to the populace, who, on other oc- 


alons, had done them ſuch important ſervices, Amidſt 


the greateſt ſecurity, they affected continual fears of deſtruc- 


ton to themſelves and the nation, and ſeemed to quake at 


very breath or rumour of danger. They again excited 
he people by never-ceaſing inquiries after conſpiracies, by. . 
reports of inſurrections, by feigned intelligence of invaſions | 
rom abroad, by diſcoveries of dangerous combinations at 


bome * papiſts and their adherents. , When Charles 
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After the reſolution was once formed by the commons, of 


164. invading the eſtabliſhed government of church and ſtate, it 


could not be expected that their proceedings, in ſuch a vio- 


ent attempt, would thenceforth be altogether regular and 


equitable: But it muſt. be confeſſed, that, in their attacks 
on che hierarchy, they ſtill more openly tranſgreſſed all 
bounds of moderation; as ſuppoſing, no doubt, that the 
| facredneſs of the cauſe would ſufficiently atone for employ- 
ing means the. moſt irregular and unprecedented; This 


principle, which prevails ſo much among zealots, never 


diſplayed itſelf ſo openly as during the e of this 
whole periode. 

Bor, notwithſtanding all theſe forts of the commons, 
they could not expect the concurrence of the upper houſe, 
either to this law, or to any other which they ſhould intro- 
duce for the farther limitation of royal authority. © The 
majority of the peers adhered to the King, and plainly fore- 
faw the depreſſion of nobility,” as a neceſſary conſequence of 
popular ufurpations on the crown. The inſolence, indeed, 
of the commons, and their haughty treatment of the lords, 
had already riſen to a great height, and gave ſufficient 
Warning of their future attempts upon that order. They 
muttered ſomewhat of. their regret. that they. ſhould be en- 
forced | to ave the kingdom. alone, and that the houſe of 
peers would | have no part in the honour. Nay, they went 
ſo far as opet ly. to. tell the lords, That they themſelves 
Were the re preſentative body of the whole kingdom, 
« and that the peers were nothing but individuals, who 
1 'beld their ſeats. in a particular capacity: And therefore, 
« if their lerdſhips will not conſeut to the paſſing acts ne. 

* celſary for the preſervation of the people, the commons, 
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the danger, muſt join together, and ns the matter * n 
4 to his Majeſty >.” 80 violent was the democratical, en · 
thuſiaſtic ſpirit diffuſed throughout the nation, that a total 26. 
confuſion of all ranks and orders was juſfly to be appre- © 
bended; and the wonder was not, that the majority of the 
nobles ſhould ſeek ſhelter under the throne, but that any of 
them ſhould venture to deſert it. But the tide of popu- 
krity ſeized many, and carried them wide of all the moſt eſta- 
bliſhed maxims of civil policy. Among the opponents of the 
King are ranked the Earl of Northumberland, lord admiral, 
2 man of the firſt: family and fortune, and endowed with 
that dignified pride which ſo well became his rank and ſta- 
ton: The Earl of Eſſex, who inherited all his father's po- 
pularity, and having, from his early youth, ſought renown 
in arms, united to a middling capacity that rigid inflexibility 
of honour which forms the proper ornament of a nobleman 
and a ſoldier : The Lord Kimbolton, ſoon after Earl of 
Mancheſter, a perſon diſtinguiſhed by humanity, generoſity, 
ability, and every amiable. virtue. Theſe men, finding 
that their credit ran very high with the nation, ventured to 
encourage thoſe popular diforders, which, they vainly ima. 
pined, they PO d ſufficient to (ms and con- 
troul, * | 
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is veder ie matirala 3 majority in the upper houſe, the 
ommons had recourſe to the populace, who, on other oc- 
alons, had done them ſuch important ſervices, Amidſt 
he greateſt ſecurity, they affected continual fears of deſtruc- 
ton to themſelves and the nation, and ſeemed to quake at 
gery breath or rumour of danger. They again excited 
he people by never-ceaſing inquiries after conſpiracies,” by | 
reports of inſurrections, by feigned intelligence of invaſions | 
from abroad, by diſcoveries of dangerous combinations at 
lome among papiſts and their adherents. , When Charles 
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2 4 AP. Aiſmiſſed the guard which they had ordered during his ab- 
DV; 


- ſence, they complained ; and, upon his promiſing them 4 
new guard, under the command of the Earl of Lindeſey, 
they abſolutely refuſed the offer, and were well pleaſed to 
infinuate, by this inſtance of jealouſy,” that their danger 
| thiefly aroſe from the King himſelf ®. They ordered hal. 

berts to be brought into the hall” where they afſembled; and 
thus armed themſelves againſt thoſe conſpiracies with which 
they pretended they were hourly threatened. All ſtories of 


| 

| 

plots, however ridiculous, were willingly attended to, and Wi © 
were diſperſed among the multitude, to whoſe capacity the 

were well adapted. '-Beale, a taylor, informed the com , 
HOES walking in the fields, he had hearkened to the il © 
diſcourſe of certain ' perſons, unknown to him, and had Wi " 
heard them talk of a moſt dangerous conſpiracy. A hundred f 
and eight ruffians, as he learned, had been appointed to 
murder a hundred and eight lords and commoners, and were A 

| promiſed rewards for theſe aſſaſſinations, ten pounds for iſ ® 
each lord, forty ſhillings for each commoner, Upon this Wil d 
notable intelligence, orders were iſſued for ſeizing prieſts i © 

and jeſuits, a conference was deſired with the lords, and the 
dieputy- lieutenants of ſome ſuſpected counties were * Ce 
to put the people in a poſture of defence t. 5 nu: 
Tux pulpits likewiſe were called in aid, and reloundel Th 

with the dangers which threatened religion, from the de- ** 
ſperate attempts of papiſts and malignants. Multitudes of 5 


people flocked towards Weſtminſter, and inſulted the pre- 
Ates and ſuch of the lords as adhered to the crown. The by 
peers voted a declaration againſt thoſe tumults,-and ſent it 


to the other houſe ; but theſe .refuſed their concurrence}. 0 
Some ſeditious apprentices, being ſeized and committed to b i 


pri, immediately received their liberty, by an order 0 ky 


* . zoth Nov. 1641. Nalſon, vol. Ii. p. 688. FA Re Nauf, tude, 
ibid. p. 646, Journ. 16th Nov, 1641, Duglale, p. 77, 1 Rub, 
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BW tt commons ij. The ſheriffs' and jules having appointed on AP. 
conſtables with ſtrong watches to guard the parliament 3 0 
the commons ſent for the conſtables, and required them to e | 
fiſcharge the watches, convened the juſtices, voted - their 4 
orders a breach of privilege, and ſent one of them to the 
Tower T. Encouraged by theſe indications of their plea- 
ſure, the populace crouded about Whitehall, and threw out - 
nſolent menaces againſt the King himſelf. Several reduced 
officers and young gentlemen of the inns of court, during 
this time of diſorder and danger, offered their ER to his 
Majeſty, Between them and the populace there paſſed fre- 
quent ſkirmiſhes, which ended not without bloodſhed, By 
yay of reproach, theſe gentlemen gave the rabble the ap- 
pellation of RoUNDHEADS.; on account of the ſhort cropt 
hair which they wore: Theſe called the others CavaLigks, | 
Aud thus the nation, which was before ſufficiently provided * I 
of religious as well as civil-cauſes of quarrel, was alſo ſup- | 
pied with party-names, under which the factious we 
rendezvous and ſignalize their mutual hatred k. 


Mrax while the tumults ſtill continued, and even in- 
geaſed, abut Weſtminſter and Whitehall. The cry conti- 
mally reſounded againſt bi/boþs and ratten: hearted lords l. 

The former eſpecially, being eaſily diſtinguiſhable by their 

habit, and being the object of violent. hatred to all the 

leftaries, were expoſed to the moſt dangerous inſults, 

Williams, now. Created archbiſhop of York, having been 

abuſed by the populace, haſtily called a meeting of his bre- 

tren. By his advice, a proteſtation was drawn and ad- Decem, 27. 
treſſed to the King and the houſe of lords. The biſhops - 
there {et forth, that, tho' they had an undoubted right to 

lt and vote in parliament, - yet, in coming thither, they had 

been menaced, aſſaulted, affionted, by the unruly multi- 

tude, and could no longer with ſafety attend their duty in 


1 Nalfor; vol. ii. p. 2 792. + Idem ibid. p. 792. Journ. 27. 
28, and agth of December 1647. k be 996 th Ul. p. 339. 
idem ibid. p. 330 ; = Dugdale, p- 78. 
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4 ner. ile houſe. For this: reaſon. they proteſted againſt all law, 
votes, and reſalutions, as null and invalid, which ſhould 
2 " paſs during the time of their forced and violent abſence, 
”  ** This proteſlation, which, though juſt and legal, was cer- 
_ Ry tainly very ill - timed, was ſigned by twelve biſhops, and 
- + ©... communicated to the King, io haſtily approved of it- 
8 ol As ſoon as it was preſented to the lords, that houſe. deſired 
2 conference with the commons, whom they informed of 
this unexpected proteſtation. The opportunity was ſeized 
| — with joy and triumph. An impeachment of high treaſon 
biſhops, Was immediately ſent up againſt the biſhops, as endeavour. 
ung to ſubvert the fundamental laws, and to invalidate the 
authority of the legiſlature ". They were, on the firſt de- 
mand, ſequeſtred from parliament, and committed to cuſ- 
tody. No man, in either houſe, ventured to ſpeak a word 
in their vindication ; ſo much diſpleaſed was every one at 
the egregious imprudence of which they had been guilty. 
One perſon alone ſaid, that he did not believe them guilty 
of high treaſon ; but that they were ſtark mad, and there- 
| fore debeo they might be {ent w heile 4 


44. 'A FEW- days afterwards, the King was n * 

indiſcretion, much more fatal: An indiſcretion, to which all 

the enſuing diſorders and civil wars ought, immediately and 

. _ *direfthy, to be aſcribed. This was the impeachment of 
1 Kimbolton and the five members. 


"Warn the commons employed, in their 8 
language ſo ſevere and indecent, they had not been actuated 
intirely by inſolence and paſſion: Their views were much 
more ſolid and profound. They conſidered, That, in a 
violent attempt, ſuch as an invaſion of the antient conſtitu- 
tion, the more leiſure was afforded the people to reflect, the 

leſs would they be inclined to ſecond that raſh and danger - 
PO eg that the peers would certainly refuſe their 
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but by exciting the populace to.tfimult «nd diſorder ; that * „ 


the employing ſuch odious means for ſo invidious an end 
would, at long-run; loſe them all their popularity, and turn 

the tide of favour to the contrary party; and that, if che 
King only remained inetranquillity, and cautiouſly eluded 
the firſt violence of the tempeſt, he would, in the end, 
certainly prevail, and be able at leaſt to preſerve intire the 


antient laws and conſtitution; They were therefore reſolved, 


if poſſible, to excite him to ſome violent paſſion; d hopes 
that he would commit ne of which they might 
make advantage. 


f Wente lod tifore the le beyond their fondeſt 
Wiſhes. Charles, enraged to find that all his conceſſions 
but increaſed their demands ; that the people, who were 
returning to a ſenſe of duty towards bim, were again rouſed 
to ſedition and tumults; that the blackeſt calumnies were 


/ Propagated againſt him, and eveti the Iriſh maſſacre aſcribed 
to his counſels and machinations ; that a method of addreſs 
was adopted, not only unfuitable towards ſo great a prince, 


but which no private gentleman could bear without reſent- 
ment: When he conſidered all theſe increaſing inſolences 
in the commons, he was apt to aſcribe them, in à great 
meaſure, to his own indolence and facility. The Queen and 
the ladies of the court farther ſtimulated his paſſion, and re- 
preſented, that, if he exerted the vigour, and diſplayed 
the majeſty of a monarch, the daring uſurpations of his 
ſubjects would ſhrink before him. Lord Digby, a man of 
fine parts, but full of levity, and hurried on by precipitant 
paſſions, ſuggeſted like counſels ; and Charles, ho, tho 
commonly moderate in his temper, was ever diſpoſed to 
haſty reſolutions, gave way to 1 fatal importunity of * 
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| nr, attorney- general, appeared in the houſe of 


. and, in his Majeſty's name, entered an accuſation 


Few 
of the five 
members. 


of high treaſon againſt Lord Rimbolton and five com- 
moners, Hollis, Sir Arthur Hazlerig, Hambden, Pym, and 
Strode. The articles were, That they had traiteroully en- 


.deavoured to ſubvert the fundamental laws and government 


of the kingdom, to deprive the King of- his regal power, 


and to impoſe on his ſubjects an arbitrary and tyrannical 
authority; that they had endeavoured, by many foul aſper- 


Hons on his Majeſty and his government, to alienate the 


affeftions of his people, and make him odious to them; 


that they had attempted to draw his late army to diſobedi- 


ence of his royal commands, and to. ſide with them in their 


traiterons deſigns; that they had invited and encouraged a 


foreign power to invade the kingdom; that they had aimed 


2 


at ſubverting the rights and very being of parliaments; that, 


in order to complete their traiterous deſigns, they had en- 
deavoured, as far as in them lay, by force and terror, to 


compel the parliament to join with them, and, to that end, 
had actually raiſed and countenanced tumults againſt the 
King and parliament; and that they had traiterouſly con- 


ſpired to wy and "ROY had levied, war e- the 


TE whole = ood 3 ka impiortantaccoſa- 


tion, ſo ſuddenly entered upon, without concert, deliberation, 
or reflection. Some of theſe articles of accuſation, men ſaid, 


to judge by appearance, ſeem to be common between the 


impeached members and the parliament; nor did theſe 
perſons appear any farther active in the enterprizes, of which 


they were accuſed, than ſo far as they concurred with the 


majority in their votes and ſpeeches, Tho' proofs might, 
perhaps, be produced, of their privately inviting the Scots 


to invade England; how could ſuch an attempt be conſi- 


dered as treaſon, after the act of oblivion which had paſſed, 


4 Whitlocke, p. 80. hog * v. p. 473. Nalſon, vol, ii. 5. 877. | 
wn, 956. 
and 
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had voted that nation — — \_E9 
their brotherly aſſiſtance? While the houſe of peers are * 
ſcarce able to maintain their independency, or reject the 


bills ſent them by the commons; will they ever be permitted 
by the populace, ſuppoſing them inclined, to paſs a ſen- 
tence which muſt totally ſubdue the lower houſe, and put 
an end to their ambitious undertakings ? Theſe five mem- 
bers, at . leaſt Pym, Hambden, and Hollis, are the very 
heads of the popular party; and if theſe be taken off, whit 
fate muſt be expected by their followers, who are many of 
them accomplices in the fame treaſon ? The puniſhment of 
leaders is ever the laſt triumph over a broken and routed 
party; but ſurely was never before attempted, in oppoſition 
to a faction, during the full | ods its power and ſuc- 
cels, 

Bur inen had not leifare to wonder at the extreme indiſ- 
cretion of this meaſure :, Their, aſtoniſhment was excited = 
by new attempts, ſtill more precipitant and imprudent, A 
ſerjeant at arms, in the King's name, demanded of the 
houſe the five members; and was ſent back without any 
poſitive anſwer. Meſſengers were employed to ſearch for 
them, and arreſt them. Their trunks, chambers, and ſtu- 
dies, were ſealed, and locked. The houſe voted. all theſe. 
violences to be a breach of privilege, and commanded every 
one to defend the liberty-of the members”, The King, 
irritated by all this oppoſition, reſolved next day to come 
in perſon tothe houſe, with an intention to demand, perhaps 
ſeize in their preſence, 'the perſons whom he had accuſed. 

Tr1s ſtrange reſolution was diſcovered to the Counteſs 
of Carliſle, ſiſter to Northumberland, a lady of great ſpirit, 
wit, and intrigue *. She privately ſent intelligence to the 
five members; and they had time to Wi W, a moment 


r Whitlocke, p. 50. Ruſhworth, vol. v. p. 774, 475. Whit- 
. 1 ST, Warwick, p. 294+ : : : 
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char. before the King entered. — with lifs ve- 
an retinue to the number of above two, hundred, armed 


as uſual, ſome with halberts, forme with walking ſwords. 
The Eing left them at the door, and he himſelf advanced 
alone thro' the hall; while all the members ſtood up to re- 
ceive him. The ſpeaker withdrew from his chair, and the 
King took poſſeſſion of it. The ſpeech which he made 
was as follows; Gentlemen, I am forry for this occaſion 
of coming to you. Yeſterday, I ſent a ferjeant at arms 
« to demand ſome, who, by my order, were accuſed of 
high treaſon. Inſtead of obedience, I receiyed a meſſage. 
I muſt here declare to you, that, though no King, that 
rn could be more careful of your pri- 

« vileges than I ſhall be, yet in caſes of treaſon no perſon 
« has privilege. Therefore, am I come to. tell you, that 
« ] muſt have theſe men whereſoever I can find them. 
« Well, fince I ſee all the birds are flown, I do expect that 
« you will ſend them to me as ſoon as they return. But 1 

« aſſure you, on the word of a king, I never did intend 

any force, but ſhall proceed againſt them in a fair and 
legal way : For I never meant any other. And now fince 
« fee T cannot do what T came for, I think this no unfit 
% gecafſion to repeat what I have faid formerly, that what- 
ever I have done in favour and to the e ſub-⸗ 
<jetts, I do intend to maintain itt,” 


"Wrzx the King was looking around for the accuſed 
members, he aſked the ſpeaker, who ſtood below, whether 


any of theſe perſons were in the houſe ? The ſpeaker, fall- 


ing on his knee, very prudently replied : ©* I have, Sir, 


neither eyes to ſee, nor tongue to ſpeak in this place, but 


e as the houſe is pleaſed to direct me, whoſe ſervant I am. 


 & And1 humbly aſk pardon, that I cannot give any other 
* anſwer to * Majeſty is pleaſed to en of 


4 me u. 9” 


| t Whiklocke, p. 56: len ibid, May, book if p, . " 
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e eee, diſorder 3 and, when * CHAE: 
the King was departing, ſome members cried aloud, „ 


— 


eee eee 


Tar evening, the accuſed members, 3 
greater apprehenſion, removed into the city, which was 


their fortreſs, The citizens were, the whole night, in ams. 


Some people, who were appointed for that purpoſe; or per · 
haps actuated by their own terrors, ran from gate to gate, 


crying out, that the cavaliers were coming to fire the city, | 


and that the King himſelf was at their head, 
NexT morning Charles ſent to the mayor, and ordered 


him to call a common council immediately, About ten- 
o'clock, he himſelf, attended only by three or four lords, 


went to Guildhall. He told the council, That he was ſorry 


to hear of the apprehenſions entertained of him; that he 


vas come to them without any guard, in order to ſhow how 
much he relied on their affections; that he had accuſed cer- 
tain men of high treaſon, againſt whom he would proceed 


in a legal way, and therefore preſumed that they would 


not meet with protection in the city. After many other 
gracious expreſſions, he told one of the ſheriffs, who of 


the two was eſteemed the leaft inclined to his ſervice, that 


| he would dine with him. He departed the hall without re. 
ceiving the applauſe which he expected. In paſſing thro 
the ſtreets, he heard the cry, Privilege of parliament! 
privilege of parliament ! reſounding from all quarters. One 
of the populace, more infolent than the reſt, drew nigh to 
his coach, and called out with a loud voice, To your tents, 


O Iſrael! the words employed by the mutinous Iſraehtes, 


when they abandoned Rehoboam, their raſh and ill. couulelled 
ſovereign *. 


„ Whitlocke, f. 61. x Ruſh, vol. v. 7. 428. Clarendon, wok. K. 
g- 361. c _— 4 | 


„ Warn 


he might hear them, Privilege! privilege ! Ard aha hens * 
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CHAP, Warn the houſe of commons met, they affected the 
I. greateſt diſmay and terror; aud, adjourning themſelves for 
—_ ſome days, ordered a committee to fit in merchant-taylors 
hall in the city. The committee made an exact inquiry 

into each circumſtance attending the King's entry into the 
houſe: Every paſſionate ſpeech, every menacing geſture of 
any, even the meaneſt, of his attendants, was recorded and 
aggravated. An intention of offering violence to the par- 
 liament, of ſeizing the accuſed members in the very houſe, 
and of murdering all who ſhould make reſiſtance, was in- 

ferred. And that, unparalleled breach of privilege, for ſo 

it was called, was ſtill, aſcribed to the counſels of papiſts 

and their adherents. This expreſſion, which fecurs every 

moment i in ſpeeches. and memorials, and which, at preſent, 

is ſo apt to excite laughter in the reader, begot at that time 
the deepeſt and moſt real ae e the 
kingdom. 
A LETTER was Fe 0 be intercepted, * Was 

; communicated to the committee, who pretended, to lay | 
great weight upon it. One catholic there congratulates an- 

other on the accuſation of the members; and repreſents 

that event as a branch of the ſame pious contrivance which 

had excited the Iriſh inſurrection, and by which the pro- 

lane heretics would ſoon be extirpated in England “. 


Tux houſe met; and, after confirming. the votes of 
ee inſtantly adjourned, as if expoſed to the 
moſt imminent perils from the violence of their enemies. 
This practice they continued for ſome time. When the 
people, by theſe affected panics, were wrought up to a 
ſufficient degree of rage and terror, it was thought proper, 

that the accuſed members ſhould, with a triumphant and 
military proceſſion, take their ſeats in the houſe, The 
"BS: Thames was covered with boats, and other veſſels, laden 
_ * "with ſmall pieces of ordnance, and prepared for fight. 


[PE it; | ; * Nalſon, vol, ii. p. $36, 


Skippon, 
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Skippon, whom the parliament had appointed, by their own 9 


authority, major - general of the city · militia y, conducted the 
members, at the head of this tumultuary army, to Weſt- 


ates g And when the populace, by land he rk 


water, paſſed Whitehall, they ſtill aſked, with inſulting 
Shots, . AE tA 2, re? 
AMPA $144 


Tux King, apprehenſive of danger from he'd Xi | 


multitude, had retired to Hampton-court, deſerted by all 
the world, and overwhelmed with grief, ſhame, and” re_ 


morſe, for the fatal meaſures into which he had been hur. 


ried. His deplorable ſituation he could no longer aſcribe 
to the rigors of deſtiny, or the malignity of enemies': His 


own precipitancy and indifcretion muſt bear the blame of 


whatever diſaſters ſhould henceforth befal him. The moſt 
faithful of his adherents, between ſorrow and indignition, 
were confounded with reflections on hat had happened, 


and what was likely to follow, Seeing every proſpect 


blaſted, faction triumphant, the diſcontented populace en- 
flamed to a degree of fury, they utterly deſpaired of ſucceſs, 
in a cauſe, to whoſe ruin, friends = gs emed 
— „ O02 CHOTENIIFS LOB TIO 
"Taz prudence of the King, in his conduct of this i. 
fair, nobody pretended to juſtify. The legality of his pto- 
ceedings met with many and juſt apologies; tho generally 
offered to unwilling ears. No maxim of law; it was' ſaid, 
is more eſtabliſhed, or more univerſally allowed, than that 
privileges of parllament extend not to treaſon, felony, or 
breach of peace; nor has either houſe, during forther 


ages, ever pretended, in any of thoſe caſes, to interpoſe in 


behalf of its members. Tho? ſome inconveniences ſhonld 
reſult from the obſervance of this maxim; that would not 
be TRI, Wont other authority, to n erke 


out Nalfon, vol. ii. ꝓ. the. 501.8 Whitlocke, p. 32. [Dugdatoy 5.82. | 


Clarendon, vol, ii, p. 3%, | 
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"CHAP; eſtabliſhed, by uninterrupted precedent, and founded on the 
0 tacit conſent of the whole legiſlature. But what are the 
9 inconveniences ſo much dreaded ?. The King, on pretence of 

"treaſon, may ſeize any members. of the oppoſite faction, 

and, for a time, gain to his partizans the majority of voices. 

But if he ſeize only a few; will he not loſe more friends, by 

, ſuch a'groſsartifice, than he confines enemies ? If he ſeize a 
great number; is not this expedient force, open and. bare- 
. faced? And what remedy, in all times, againſt ſuch force, 
but to oppoſe to it a force which is ſuperior? Even allow: 

3 ing that the King intended to employ violence, not autho- 

| rity, for ſeizing the members; though at that time, and 
ever afterwards, he poſitively aſſerted the contrary ; yet 
will his conduct admit of excuſe. That the hall, where 
the parliament aſſembles, is an inviolable ſanctuary, was 

1 never yet pretended. And if the commons complain of the 
affront offered them, by an attempt to arreſt their members 

| in their very preſence; they ought only to blame themſelyes, 

who had formerly refuſed compliance with the King's meſ- 

3 | ſage, when he peaceably demanded _ theſe, members. ; The 

| | ſovereign is the great executor of the laws; and his preſence 

1 was here legally employed, both in order to prevent oppo- 

I - ſition, and to protect the houſe againſt thoſe inſults waſh 

Ihe Fheir diſobedience had fo well merited “. | 


„ 9 HE; 1 


* ee e of Queen Elizabeth, when Sr Edward Coke way 
I EN” « ſpeaker, the Queen ſent a meſſenger or ſerjeant at arms into the houſe of 
bY « commons, and took out Mr. Morrice, and committed him. to priſon with | 
| | ” divers others, for ſome fpeeches ſpoken in the houſe. Thereupon Mr. 
| \ « Wroth moved the houſe, that they would be humble ſuitors to her Majeſty, 
1 70 chat fh e von d be pleaſed to enlarte thoſt merabers of the houſe chat were, 
5 ec 2 WI ich Las done accordingly. And anſwer Was ſent by her privy | 
© couneil, That her Majeſty had committed them for cauſes beſt known to | 
| 7 herſelf ; aud to ;xrefſs' her Highneſs with this ſuit, would but Hinder the 
1 «4 whole good they ſought : That the houſe muſt not call the-Queen to an s 
4 account for What the doth of her royal autbority ; That the cauſes for 
e which they are refrained, may be high and dangerous: That her Majeſty 
3 „ lketh no ſuch queſtions, neither doth it become the houſe to ſearch i into 
__ x matters of that nature.” See Rowerz 5 * Into rhe N of tho 
late ung parliament, b. 62. N 
e e e Gan 
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Crtatiuns "knew to how little purpoſe he ſhould urge * 
theſe reaſons againſt the preſent fury of the commons. He | 

propoſed, therefore, by a meſſage, that they would agree hq. - 
upon a legal method, by which he might carry on his pro- 
ſecution -againſt the members, leſt farther miſunderſtand- 
ings happen with regard to privileges. They deſired him 
to lay the grounds of accuſation before the houſe; and pre- 
tended, that they muſt firſt judge whether ir were proper 
to abandon their members to a legal trial, The King then 
informed them, that he would wave, for the preſent, all 
proſecution : By ſacceſſive meſſages, he afterwards off 
x pardon to the members; offered to concur in any law that 
ſhould acquit or ſecure them; offered any reparation. to 
the houſe for the breath of privilege, of which, he ac- 
knowleged, they had feaſon to complain a. They were re- 
ſolved to accept of no ſatisfaction, unleſs he would diſcover 
his adviſers in that illegal meaſure : A condition, to which 
they knew that, without rendering himſelf for ever vile and 
contemptible, he conld not poſſibly ſubmit. Mean while, 
they continued to thunder againſt the violation of parlia- 
mentary privileges, and, by their violent ontcries, to in- 
flame the whole nation. The ſecret reaſon of their diſ- 
pleaſure, however obvious, they carefully concealed. In 
the King's accuſation of the members, they plainly ſaw his | 
jucgment of late parliamentary proceedings; and every 
member of the ruling faction dreaded" the ſame fate, ſhould 
royal authority be re-eſtabliſhed in its antient luſtre. By 
the moſt unhappy conduct, Charles, while he extremely 
zugmented, in his opponents, the 1 me alſo increaſed 
the ability, of hurting him. g 

Ix order farther to excite the people, whoſe” diſpoſitions 
were already very” ſeditious, the expedient of petitioning. 
was renewed, A petition from the county of Buckingham 
Was preſented by ſix ee men, who promiſed to live 
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| CHAP, and die in defence of the privileges of parliament *, The 


city of London, the county of Eſſex, that of Hertford, 


D Surtey, Berks, imitated this example. A petition from the 

_ apprentices was gracioully received e. Nay, one was encou.. 
raged from the porters; whoſe numbers amounted, as they 
| ſaid, to fifteen thouſand 4. The addreſs of that great body 


contained the ſame articles with all the others; the privileges 


| of parliament, the danger of religion, - the rebellion of Ire- 
land, the decay of trade. The porters further deſired, 


that juſtice might be done upon offenders, as the atrociouſ- 
neſs of their crimes had deſerved. And they added, That 


if ſuch remedies were any longer ſuſpended, they would be 


forced. to extremities not fit to be named, and make ROPE the 
ſaying, © That neceſſity has no law ©.” | 


N AnorAHRR petition was preſented by e poor prog 
in the name of many thouſands more; in which the peti. 


tioners propoſed as a remedy for the public miſeries, That 
Thoſe noble wort hies of the houſe of peers; who concur with 


the happy votes of the commons, may ſeparate themſelves 


from the reſt; and. fit and vote as one recen an 
| ere e de e eee din Ae 


Tux very women were ſeized with the Ae rage. A 


| bebt wife, followed by many thouſands of her ſex, 


brought a petition to the houſe; in which the petitioners 
expreſſed their terror of the papiſts and prelates, and their 


dread of like maſſacres, rapes, and outrages, with thoſe 


which had been exerciſed upon their ſex in Ireland. They 


| had been neceſſitated, they ſaid, to imitate the example of 


the woman of Tekoah : And they claimed equal right with 
the men, of declaring, by petition, their ſenſe of the pub- 


ne cauſe; becauſe Chriſt had purchaſed them at as dear a 


rate, and 1 in the free ne on en enen er 


* Rulbworth, SR "ne © Idem ibid; 4 4 Dugiak, 
p. 87. © Clarendon, vol. ii. p. 413. F Idem ibid, 
p. 413. 
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the n of bah des Pym. came to the door of the CHAP. 
houſe; and, having told the female zealots that their peti- 


tion was thankfully accepted, and was preſented in a ſea- 
ſonable time, he begged that their prayers- for the ſucceſs 
of the commons might follow their petition, - Such low 


arts of popularity were affected! And by ſuch illiberal cant 
were the ie PIP to. civil Gord, and con- 


rulſions! " 

"ALL: beten nenne time, which nes 75 
church or monarchy, from whatever hand they came, not 
only were diſcouraged; but the petitioners were ſent for, 
impriſoned, and proſecuted as delinquents: And this un- 
equal conduct was openly avowed and juſtiſied. Whoever 


for how, otherwiſe, ſhall it be known? But thoſe who. fa- 
vour the eſtabliſhed government in church or ſtate, ſhould 
-. op becaule they, ar iar what mere 

Tan Kiog had poſſeſſed apy W 
aal as appeared in the vote for the remonſtrance; and 
this party, had every new cauſe of diſguſt been carefully 
woided, would ſoon have become the majority; from the 
odium attending the violent meaſures employed by the po- 
pular leaders. A great majority he always poſſeſſed in the 
houſe of peers, even after the biſhops were confined or 


chaſed away; and this majority could not have been over- 


come, but by outrages, which, in the end, would have 
drawn diſgrace and ruin on thoſe who — them. By 


the preſent fury of the people, as by an inundation, were 


all theſe obſtacles ſwept away, and every rampart of royal 
authority laid level with the ground. The victory was 


purſued with impetuoſity by the ſagacious commons, who 


knew the importance of a favourable moment in all popular 
commotions. The terror of their authority they extended 


| # Clarendon, vel. ii, p. 449+ | 


deſire a change, it was ſaid, muſt expreſs their inclination; 


eng. over the whole nation; and all oppoſition, and even ah 
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blame vented in familiar diſcourſe, were treated as, the moſk 


1642. atrocious crimes, by theſe ſevere inquiſitors. Scarcely was 


it permitted to find fault with the conduct of any particular 
member, if he made a figure in the houſe ; and refleCtions, 
thrown out on Pym, were at this time treated as breaches 
of privilege. The populace without-doors were ready to 
execute, from the leaſt hint, the will of their leaders; nor 
was it ſafe for any member to approach either houſe, who 
pretended to controul or oppoſe the general torrent. After 
ſo undiſguiſed a manner was this violence conducted, that 
Hollis, in a ſpeech: to the peers, deſired to know the names 
of ſuch members as ſhould vote contrary. to the ſentiment, 
of the commons * : And Pym ſaid in the lower houſe, that 
e eee eee agree 
_ Juſt deſires f. | 

9 Br the flight, or. terror, i ended of the King' 
party, an undiſputed majority remained every - where to their 
opponents; and the bills ſent up by the commons, which 
had hitherto ſtopped with the peers, and would certainly 
have been rejected, now paſſed, and were preſented for the 
royal aſſent. _ Theſe were, the preſſing bill with its pre- 
amble, and the bill againſt the biſhops votes. The King's 
authority was at that time reduced to the loweſt ebb. The 
Queen too, being ſecretly threatened with an impeachment, 
and finding no reſource in her huſband's protection, was 
preparing to retire into Holland. The rage of the people, 


on account of her religion, as well as her ſpirit and a&tivity, 


was univerſally levelled againſt her. Uſage, the moſt igno- 
minious, ſhe had hitherto borne with a filent indignation. 
The commons, in their fury againſt prieſts, had ſeized her 
1 nor would they releaſe him upon her re- 
peated applications. Even a viſit of the Prince to his mo- 
ther had been openly complained of, and remonſtrances 


» King's Declag. ef zath of Auguſt 1642,” + bid. 
FAY : | : 
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attacks ſtill more violent, ſhe was deſirous of facilitating her 


dleape; and ſhe prevailed with the King to paſs theſe bills, 10. 
OP Ry for's time, the rage of the __ 
tude b. 


Taursk new conceſſions, however important, the King 
immediately found to have no other effect, than had all 


the preceding ones : They were made the foundation of 


demands ſtill more exorbitant. From the facility of his 


G poſition, from the impotence of his ſituation, the com- 


mons believed that he could now refuſe them nothing. And 


they regarded the leaſt moment of relaxation, in their i inva- - 


fon of royal authority, as highly impolitic, during the un- 
interrupted torrent of their ſucceſſes. The very moment 
they were informed of thee laſt acquiſitions, they affronted 
the Queen, by opening ſome intercepted letters wrote to her 
by Lord Digby : They carried up an impeachment againſt 
Herbert, attorney-general, for obeying his maſter's com- 


mands in accuſing their members i. And they proſecuted 
with freſh vigour their plan of the militia, on which they 


reſted all future hopes of an uncontrouled/authority, 


Tux commons were ſenſible, ' that monarchical govern- 
ment, which, during ſo many ages, had been eſtabliſhed in 
England, would foon regain ſome degree of its former dig- 
nity, after the preſent tempeſt was overblown ; nor would 
all their new-invented limitations'be able totally to ſupprefy. 
an authority to which the nation had ever been accuſ- 


tomed. The ſword alone, to which all human ordinances: 
muſt ſubmit, could guard their acquired power, and fully 


enſure to them perſonal ſafety againſt the riſing indignatiaty 


of their ſovereign, This point, therefore, became the 


chief object of their aims. A large magazine of arms 
wes placed in the townof Hull, gd ee per- 


x; 
0 Nalſon, vol. ii. p. 512. k Clarendon, vel. ii. 4 44h i Ruſh, 
v, pogfg, Clarendon; ut ſupra, p. 385, 


Sir 


gainſt it had been preſented to her t.  Apprehenſive of CHAP. 


one. over the whole. nation; and all oppoſition, and even ah 
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blame vented in familiar diſcourſe, were treated as,the moſt 


1642. atrocious crimes, by theſe ſevere inquilitors. Scarcely was 


it permitted to find fault with the conduct of any particular 
member, if he made a figure in the houſe ; and refleCtions, 
thrown out on Pym, were at this time treated as breaches 
of privilege. The populace without-doors were ready to 
execute, from the leaſt hint, the will of their leaders; nor 
was it ſafe for any member to approach either houſe, who 
pretended to controul or oppoſe the general torrent. After 
ſo undiſguiſed a manner was this violence conducted, that 
Hollis, in a ſpeech to the peers, deſired to know the names 
of ſuch members as ſhould vote contrary. to the ſentiments 
of the commons : And Pym ſaid in the lower houſe, that 
OI eee ante ue 
L 

By the flight, or terror, e of che King' 
. an undiſputed majority remained every - where to their 
opponents; and the bills ſent up by the commons, which 
had hitherto ſtopped with the peers, and would certainly 
have been rejected, now paſſed, and were preſented for the 
royal aſſent, Theſe were, the preſſing bill with its pre 
amble, and the bill agaioſt the biſhops votes. The King's 
authority was at that time reduced to the loweſt ebb. The 
Queen too, being ſecretly threatened with an impeachment, 
and finding no reſource in her huſband's protection, was 
| preparing to retire into Holland. The rage of the people, 


on account of her religion, as well as her ſpirit and activity, 


was univerſally levelled againſt her. Uſage, the moſt igno- 
minious, ſhe had hitherto” borne with a filent indignation. 
he commons, in their fury againſt prieſts, had ſeized her 
very confeſſor ; nor would they releaſe him upon her re- 
peated applications. Even a viſit of the Prince to his mo- 


» King's Declar. ef zath of Auguſt 1642." =» 4 Thid. 
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againſt it had been preſented to her 8. Apprehenſive of GHAS: 


attacks ſtill more violent, ſhe was deſirous of facilitating her 


eſcape; and ſhe prevailed with the King to paſs theſe bills, 0. 


in hopes of appealing, for a time, the rage of the multi. 
tude b. 


Taxsx new conceſſions, however important, the King 


immediately found to have no other effect, than had all 


the preceding ones : They were made the foundation of 
demands till more exorbitant. From the facility of his 


dipoſition, from the impotence of his ſituation, the com- 


mons believed that he could now refuſe them nothing. And 


they regarded the leaſt moment of relaxation, in their inva- _ 


ſion of royal authority, as highly impolitic, during the un- 
interrupted torrent of their ſucceſſes. The very moment 
they were informed of theſe laſt acquilitions, they affronted 
the Queen, by opening ſome intercepted letters wrote to her 
by Lord Digby : They carried up an impeachment againſt 
Herbert, attorney - general, for obeying his maſter's com- 

mands in accuſing their members i. 
with freſh vigour their plan of the militia, on which they 
reſted all future hopes of an uncontrouled authoritꝛ. 


Txt commons were ſenſible, that monarchical govern - | 
ment, which, during ſo many ages, had been eſtabliſhed in 


England, would foon regain ſome degree of its former dig- 
nity, after the preſent tempeſt was overblown ; nor would 


all their new-invented limitations be able totally to ſuppteſs 
an authority to which the nation had ever been accuſ- 


tomed. The ſword alone, to which all human ordinances 
muſt ſubmit, could guard their acquired power, and fully 
enſure to them perſonal ſafety againſt the riſing indignatiom 


of their ſovereign, This point, therefore, became the 


chief object of their aims. A large magazine of arms 
Wen nh 


86 Nalſon, vol. it. p. $12. W. Chrenia, vol, ii, . at, 1.6. 
vol. v. e489. Clarendon, ut ſupra, p. 335, 


Sir 


And they proſecuted 


4 4 
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11 ear. Sir John Hotham, a gentleman of conſiderable fortune in 
the neighbourhood, and of a very antient family; and gar 


u the authority of governor. They ſent orders to Go- 
ring, governor of Portſmouth, to obey no commands but 
| ſuch as he ſhould receive from the parliament, Not con- 

 - tented with having obliged the King to diſplace Luuni. 
ford, whom he had made governor of the Tower k, they 

never .ceaſed ſoliciting him till he had alſo diſplaced Sir 

= John Biron, a man of unexceptionable character; and had 
| ; beſtowed that command on Sir John Conyers, in whom 
alone, they ſaid, they could repole confidence. After mak- 
ing a fruitleſs attempt, in which the peers refuſed their 

concurrence, to give public warning to the kingdom to put 

themſelves in a poſture of defence againſt the enterprizes of 

Zapiſts and other ill-affefted perſons i, they now reſolved, by 

1 a bold and deciſive ſtroke, to ſeize at once the whole power 

= of the ſword, and to confer it intirely on their own” crea 

tures and adherents, _ 


Tux ſevere votes, in the b of this pars 
ment, againſt lieutenants and their deputies, for exerciſing 
powers aſſumed by all their predeceſſors, had totally diſarmed 
. the crown, and had not left in- any magiſtrate military au- 
IF thority ſufficient for the defence and ſecurity of the nation. 

To remedy this | inconvenience now appeared neceſlary, An 
ordinance was introduced and paſſed the two houſes, which 
reſtored to lieutenants and deputies the ſame powers, of 
which the votes of the commons had bereaved them; but 
at the ſame time the names of all the lieutenants were in- 
ferted i in the ordinance ; and theſe conſiſted intirely of men 
in whom the parliament could confide. And for their con- 

; duct, they were accountable, by the expreſs terms of the 
* » ordigance, not to the King, but to the parliament. _ 

Tus policy purſued by the commons, and which had 
| hitherto lucceeded to admiration, was, to aſtoniſh the King 
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57 Tee of their" enterprizes, to intermingle no CHAP. 
Recken with their ſeverity, to employ expreſſions no leſs — 
violent than their pretenſions, and to make him ſenſible 160. 


what little eſtimation they made either of his perſon or his 
dignity, To a bill fo deſtructive of royal authority, they 
prefixed; with an inſolence ſeemingly wanton, a preamble 
equally diſhonourable to the perſonal character of the King. 
Theſe are the words: Whereas there has been of late a 
« moſt dangerous and deſperate deſign upon the houſe of 
« commons, which we have juſt cauſe to believe an effect 
of the bloody counſels of papiſts and other ill affected 
« perſons; who have already raiſed a rebellion in the king - 
dom of Ireland. And whereas, by reaſon of many diſ- 
« coveries, we cannot but fear they will proceed, not only 
Son tremor mers and inſurrections in this 

% kingdom of England; bat alſo-to-inck nen 
from abroad, c.“ m 

Here Charles firſt ventured to put a ſtop to his conceſ- 
ſions; and that not by a refuſal, but a delay. When this 
demand was made; a demand, which, if granted, the 
commons juſtly regarded as the laſt they ſhould ever have 
occaſion to make; he was at Dover, attending the Queen 


and the Princeſs of Orange; in their embarkation. He re- 


plied, that he had not now leiſure to conſider a matter of ſo 
great importance, and muſt therefore reſpite his anſwer till 


his return a. The parliament inſtantly diſpatched” another 224 Feb. 


meſſage to him, with ſolicitations ſtill more importunate. 
They expreſſed their great grief on account of his Majeſty's 


anſwer to their juſt and neceſſary petition, They repre- 


ſented, that any delay, during dangers and diſtraQtions fo 
great and preſſing, was not leſs unſatisfactory and deſtruc- 
tive than an abſolute denial. "They inſiſted, that ic was 
their duty to ſee put in execution a meaſure {6 neceſſary for 


public ſafety. And they affirmed,” that the people in many 


| Dm Ruth, vol. v. p. 315. u cem ibid. p. 321. l 
| Counties, 


16 
As 


A0 flat denial. Beſides excepting to the preamble, 
which threw ſuch diſhonour upon him, and proteſting the 
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eber. counties, had applied to them for that purpoſe, and, in ſonis 


Places, were, of themſelves and by thelr own authority, 


providing againſt thoſe urgent AP". with which ad 


Ex after this inſolence, une King durlt not venture 


Innocence of his intentions, when he entered the houſe of 


commons; he only deſired that the military authority, if it 


was defective, ſhould firſt be conferred upon the crown; 


and he promiſed to beſtow commiſſions; but ſuch as ſhould 


be revokeable at pleaſure, on the very ſame perſons whom 
the parliament had named in the ordinance T. By a former 


meſſage, he had expreſſed his wiſhes that they would lay be- 


fore him, in one view, all the demands which they deemed 
requiſite for the ſettlement of the nation. They pretended, 
that they were expoſed to perils ſo dreadful and imminent, 
that they had not leiſure for ſuch a work p. The expedient 
propoled by the King ſeemed a ſufficient remedy during this 
emergence ;. and yet prolerved the n of the croun 


| intire and unbroken, 
2»& March. 


Bur the intentions e e at 
this purpoſe, and their panics could be cured by one re- 
medy alone. They inſtantly. replied, that the dangers and 


diſtempers of the nation were ſuch as could endure no longer 


delay; and unleſs the King ſpeedily complied with their de- 


wands, they ſhould be inforced, for the ſafety of the King 
and kingdom, to diſpoſe of the militia by the authority of 
both houſes, and were reſolved to do it accordingly. They 
aſſerted, that thoſe parts of the kingdom, which have, from 
their own authority, put themſelves in a poſture of defence 


during thele prevailing jealouſies and fears, had acted ſuit- 
able to the declarations and directions of both houles, and 


„ Ruſhworth, vol. v, p. 321. F agen tits v lem ib. 
conformable 


b. 516, 317. 
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conformable | to the laws of the ien, And while they. 


thus menaced the King with their power, they invited him 


to fix his reſidence at London, where they knew he would 
be intirely at their mercy v. 

Au fo much amazed at this melige, ſaid the King 
in his prompt reply, © that I know not what to anſwer. 


. « You ſpeak of jealouſies and. fears ! Lay your hands on 


% your hearts, and aſk. yourſelves, whether I may not like- 
6 ways be diſturbed with, fears and jealouſies :. And if ſo, 


CHAP. 


Lage] 


1. 


„L aſſure you, . ee bes en eee 


them. 


As to the militia, i dsh fo mch al M baſes 1 


te gave that anſwer, and am ſo much aſſured, that the an. 


_ ſwer is agreeable to what in juſtice or reaſon you can aſk, 


«or Lin honour grant, that I ſhall not alter it in any point. . 
Fox my reſidence near you, I wiſh it might be ſafe 


% and honourable, and that 1 had no cauſe to abſent my- 
eee eee 
L bs not 4. 


„ WHAT ee Have 1 vicluted: id lend 


Have I denied to paſs any bill for the caſe'and ſecurity of 
3 1 do not" alt, har you have dons for | 


* me. i 
844161 Har ing of my people beer triſported wh fears 


« agyoutrſelves'can deviſe. © All this conſidered, there is 4 
tc yr, rg ons Heaven yaw this — x thele diſtractions 
continue. | 


& and apprehenſions? L offer as free and general” a pardon 


„ Gop fo deal with me and mine as all my thoughts 


1 ahd intentions are' upright for the maintenance of the 
true proteſtant profeſſion; and for the obſervance and 


4 preſervation of the laws; and . Me a 


* affiſt thoſe layys for my POO, 15 Tg ; 
„ Ruſh, part iii. vol, 1, chaß- iy P. 323. ee. 
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eber counties, had applied to them for that purpoſe, and, in ſoiiis 


4 


places, were, of themſelves and by thelr own authority, 
— againſt thoſe urgent OP, with which a 
were threatened o. 
Even after this inſolence, the: King aur not venture 
Sona flat denial. Beſides excepting; to the preamble, 
which threw ſuch diſhonour upon him, and proteſting the 
Innocence of his intentions, when he entered the houſe of 
commons; he only deſired that the military authority, if it 
was defective, ſhould firſt be conferred upon the crown; 


and he promiſed to beſtow commiſſions, but ſuch as ſhould 


be revokeable at pleaſure, on the very ſame perſons whom 
the parliament had named in the ordinance v. By a former 


meſſage, he had expreſſed his wiſhes that they would lay be- 


fore him, in one view, all the demands which they deemed 
requiſite for the ſettlement of the nation. They pretended, 
that they were expoſed to perils ſo dreadful and imminent, 
that they had not leiſure for ſuch a work y. The expedient 

propoſed by the King ſeemed a ſufficient remedy during this 
emergence ;. nr the crown. 


_ . Intire and unbroken, 
l March. 


eee eee eee 
this purpoſe, and their panics could be cured by one re- 
medy alone. They inſtantly replied, that the dangers and 
diſtempers of the nation were ſuch as could endure no longer 


| -- delay; and unleſs the King ſpeedily complied with their de- 


mands, they ſhould be inforced, for the ſafety of the King 
and kingdom, to diſpoſe of the militia by the authority of 


both houſes, and were reſolved to do it accordingly. They 


aſſerted, that thoſe parts of the kingdom, which have, from 
their own authority, put themſelves in a poſture of defence 


 - during theſe prevailing jealouſies and fears, had acted ſuit 
155 Able.to the declarations and directions of both houſes, and 


» Ruſhworth, vol. v. p. 521, kh cog v» lem i, 


b. 816, 97. þ 
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| thus menaced the King with. their power, they invited him LV. 
to fix his reſidence at London, where they knew he would 

be intirely at their mercy *. 2 

2 1 A fo much amazed at this meſſage,” ſaid the King - 

in his. prompt reply, © that 1 know not what to anſwer. 

. ® You ſpeak of jealouſies and feats 1: Lay your hands on 

. your hearts, and aſk. yourſelves, whether I may not like- 

10 ways be diſturbed with fears and jealouſies : And if fo, 
4 4 aſſure you, thes this . hes nothing, e y 
| & har. - | 

As to the..eniliti i ihocght/ fo, mch af l I - 
e gave that anſwer, and am ſo much aſſured, that the an 
4 ſwer is agreeable to what in juſtice or reaſon you can aſk. 

% or Lin honour grant, that I ſhall not alter it in any point. 

Fon my reſidence near you, I wiſh it might be ſafe 

1% and honourable, and that I had no-cauſe to abſent my- 

Ne ee eee | 

„ | 
| e Una ond youthve f, bes id ed | 

„ Have I denied to paſs any bill for the eaſe and ſecurity +8 

n e what 1 ave ene e 


(be! * 1 peoghs been triſjlrted om fears 
„ and apprehenſions? I offer as free and general a pardon 
« as youtſeves can deviſe.” All this conſidered, there is 4 
„ re N TORY X theſe diftraftions 
WW | | 

« Gop fo deal with me and niine as all my thoughts 
and iutentlons are upright for the maintenance of the 
« true proteſtant profeſſion; and for the obſervance and 
4 preſervation of the laws; and 1 hope God will bleſs'and 
* aſſiſt thoſe lays for my n „ 

- ® Ruſh, part iii. vol. i, chab- iy. p. $23: ee. 
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No ſooner did the commons deſpgir of obtaining che 

's conſent to their ordinance, than they inſtantly voted, 

" that thoſe who adviſed his Majeſty's anſwer were enemies 
to the ſtate, and miſchievous projectors againſt the latety of 


the vation; that this denial is of ſuch dangerous conſe - 


quente, that, if his Majeſty perſiſt in it, it will hazard the 


peace and tranquillity o of all his kingdoms, unleſs ſome ſpeedy 
remedy be applied by the wiſdom and authority of both 


the houſe *. | 
| LesT the people, who zn no inſtance had ee thin dy 


authority of parliament exerted without the concurrence of 


the king, might be averſe to the ſeconding all theſe uſurpa- 


ny tions, they were plied with rumours of danger, with the 


terrors of invaſion, with the dread, of the Engliſh and Iriſh 
papiſts; and the moſt unaccountable 'pinies were ſpread 


throughout the nation. Lord Digby having entered Kingſ- 


ton in a coach and ſix, attended with a few livery-ſervaits, 
the intelligence was conveyed to London; and it was imme- 


 Giately yoted, that he had appeared in a hoſtile manner, to 


the terror and affright of his Majeſty's ſubjects, and had le- 
vied war againſt the King and kingdom +. Petitions from 


| all quartersloudly demanded of the parlament to put the 


nation in a poſture of defence; and the county of Stafford 


n particular expreſſed ſuch dread of an inſurrection among 


He papiſis, that every man, they ſaid, Was conſtrained to 


ſtand upon e not Wy Ota azar 


med t. 


r by which be an 
oppreſſed, might not ſtill reach him, and extort his con- 
{ens to the de of the militia, Charles had red to 


„ * Ruſhworth, da p. 524. — Ruſh, 
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houſes ; and that fach of the ſubjects as have put them- | 
dees in a poſture of defence againft the common danger, 
ive dons nothing but what is juſlfiable, EUN Ip 


nA i ts 1 iid 


g Either faces Landes And accordingly, taking the ena. 


Prince of Wales and the Duke of York along with him, 
arrived, by ſlow journies, at York, which he was deter- 


- The diſtant parts of the kingdom, being removed from that 
furious vortex of new principles and opinions which had 
tranſported the capital, {till retained a ſincere regard for 
church #nd monarchy ;-and the King here found marks 
attachment beyond what he had before expected . From 
all quarters of England, the prime nobility and gentry, ei- 
ther perſonally or by meſſages and letters, expreſſed their 
duty towards hint; and exhorted him to ſave himſelf and 
| them from that ignominious ſlavery with which they 
threatened. The ſmall interval of time, which had = 
ſince the fatal accuſation of the members, bad been ff. 
tient to open the eyes of many, and to recover them from 
the aſtoniſhment with which at. firſt they had been ſeized, 
One raſki arid paſſionate attempt of the King ſeemed but # 
ſmall counterbalance to ſo many acts of deliberate violence 
| Which had been offered to him, and every other branch of 
| the legiſlature: And, however ſweet the ſound of liberty 
many reſolved to adhere to that moderate freedom tranf- 
mitted them from their anceſtors, and now better ſecuret by | 
ſuch important conceſſions; rather than, by engaging in 2 
giddy ſearch after greater independence, run 2 manifeſt 
_ Hiſque, either of f * a cruel ſubjection, or abandon- 
| ing all law and order. 


Canis, finding. hin{elf ſupported. "wy a conſiderable 
party in the kingdom, began to ſpeak in a firmer tone, and 
| ko retort the accuſations of the commons with a vigour which 
be had never before exerted. Notwithſtanding: all their 
Far" ow > tas arg Wt In 

in refuſing the militia ordinance ; and they proceeded to 


| Home's new orginanes; 6 which) dy che authority of the 


50 WH Warwick) p. a0 1 
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mined for ſome time to make tlie place of his reſidence. | 
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; ©WAP, two houſes, without the King's conſent, they named lieu- 


IE: 


tenants for all the counties, and conferred on them the com- 
mand of the whole military force, of all the guards, garri- 


ſeons, and forts of the kingdom. He iſſued proclamations 


againſt this manifeſt uſurpation ; and, as he profeſſed a re- 


f ſolution ſtrictly to obſerve the law himſelf, ſo was he deter- 
- mined, he ſaid, to oblige every other perſon to pay it a 
like obedience. The name of the King was ſo eſſential to 


all laws, and ſo familiar in all acts of executive authority, 
that the parliament were afraid, had they totally omitted 


it, that the innovation would be too ſenſible to the people. 


In” all commands, therefore, which they conferred, they 
bound the perſons ts obey the orders of his Majeſty, figni- 
fied by both houſes of parliament, And, inventing a dif- 
tinction, hitherto unheard of, between the office and the 
perſon of the King ; thoſe very forces, which they 'em- 


. ployed againſt him, they i r 


thorlty* 
IT is ads how much the topics of 8 were 


- now. reverſed between the parties. The King, while he 


acknowleged his former error, of employing a. plea of necel- 
ſity, in order to infringe the laws and. conſtitution, warned 
the parliament not to imitate an example on which they threw 
ſuch violent blame; and the parliament, while they cloathed 
their perſonal fears or ambition under the appearance of 


national and imminent danger, made unknowingly an apo- 


logy for the meſt exceptionable part of the King's conduct. 


That the liberties of the people were no longer expoſed to 


any peril from royal authority, ſo narrowly circumſcribed, 
ſo exactly defined, ſs unſupported by revenue and by mili- 


tary power, might be maintained upon very plauſible to- 


pics: But that the danger, allowing it to have any exiſtence, 


Was not of that kind; great, urgent, inevitable; which 


| -diffolres all laws and levels all imitations, ſcems apparent 


x Ruſh, vol. Ve. Ps $26, 
e ” ; 


ty 


from 


Indeed was the King's preſent inability to invade the conſti - 


CHARLES IJ. 4 
tem u Gen view of tes debe So obvious CHAP. 9 


tation, that the fears and jealouſies, which operated on the «643. | 
people, and "puſhed them fo furiouſly to arms, were un- 
doubtedly not of a civil, but of a religious nature. The 
diſtempered imaginations of men were agitated with a con- 
tinual dread of popery, with a horror for prelacy, with an 
antipathy to ceremonies and the liturgy, and with a violent 
affection for whatever was moſt oppoſite to theſe objects of 
averſion. - The fanatical ſpirit, let looſe, confounded all 


regards to eaſe; ſafety; intereſt ; and diſſolved every moral” 
and civil obligation *. | 


Eacn party was now willing to throw on its antagoniſt [ 
the odium of commencing a civil war; but both of them ' 9 
prepared for an event which they deemed inevitable, To 
gain the people's favour and good opinion was the chief 
point on both ſides. Never was there a people leſs cor - 
rupted by vice, and more actuated by principle, than the 
Engliſh during that period : Never were there individuals 
| Who poſſeſſed more capacity, more courage, more public ] 

ſpirit, more Glingereſted Zeal. The infuſion of one ingre- 


3 Wen eee diſplayed by many of the popular leads 

ex, have commonly. inclined men to do them, in one reſpect, more honour- 
than they deſerve, and to ſuppoſe, that, like able politicians, they employed. 
pretences which they ſecretly deſpiſed, in otder to ſerve their ſelfſh purpoſes. 
It is, however, probable, if not certain, that they were, generally. ſpeaking, | 
the dupes of their own zeal. Hypocriſy, quite pure and free from fanaticiſm,, 
is perhaps as rare as fanaticiſm intirely purged from all mixture of hypocriſy. 
So congeniabto the human mind are religious ſentiments, that it is impoſſible 
to counterfeit long theſe holy fervors, without feeling ſome ſhare. of the aſ- 
ſurged warmth: And, on the other hand, ſo precarious and temporary, from 
the frailty of human nature, is the operation of theſe ſpiritual views, that 
the religious ecſtaſies, if conſtantly employed, muſt often be counterfeit, and 
muſt be warped by thoſe more familiar motives of intereſt and ambition, 
which inſenſibly gain upon the mind. This indeed ſeems the key to moſt of 
the celebrated characters of that age. Equally full of fraud and of ardour, 
-. theſe pious patriots talked perpetually of-ſeeking the Lord, yet Rill purſued 
| their own purpoſes; and have left a memorable leſſon to poſterity, how delu« 

| wy how deſtructive, that principle is by which they 1 
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dient in tao large a proportion had corrupted all theſe noble - 
ne To and converted them into the moſt virulent poi: 
on. To determine his choice in the approaching conteſts, | 
every man hearkened with avidity to the reaſons propoſed: on 
both ſides. The war of the pen preceded that of the ſword, | 
and daily ſharpened the humours of the oppoſite parties. 


Beſides private adventurers without, number, the King and 


parliament themſelves carried on the controverſy, by meſ- 


ſages, remonſtrances, and. declarations, where the nation 
was really the party to whom all arguments were addreſſed, - 


8 Charles had here a double. advantage. Not only his cauſe 


was more favourable, as ſupporting the-antient government . 
of. church and ſtate againſt the moſt illegal pretenſions: It. 
was alſo defended wich more art and eloquence, Lord. 


| Falkland had accepted the office of ſecretary ; a man who. 


adorned the pureſt virtue with, the richeſt gifts of nature, 


With the moll valuable acquiſi tions, of learning. By him, 


aſſiſted by the King himſelf, were the memorials. of the royal 
party, chiefly compoſed, So ſenſible was Charles, of his ſu- 
periority in this particular, that he took care to diſperſe 

every-where. the papers of the parliament together, with hig 


own, that the people might be the more enabled, by com: 


pariſon, to form a judgment berween © them: The parlia - 
ment, while they diſtributed copies of their own, were 
anxious to ſuppreſs all the King's compoſitions u. = 
To clear up the principles. of the conſtitution, to mark 
the boundaries of the powers entruſted'by law to the ſeveral 


8 members, to ſhow what great improvements the whole po- 
 ligcal ; ſyſtem had received from the King's late-conce 


to demonſtrate his intire cotundence in his people, and his | 
oe on their affections, to point out the ungrateful re- 

tums which, had been made him, and the enormous en- 
Tye inſults, and 3 to which he had 5 
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af ef realty and propriety of pte were inſiſted CHAP. 


on in the King's declarations and remonſſtratices -. 


Tuc' theſe” writings were of conſequitice; n 


much to reconcile the nation to Charles, it was evident that 
they would not be deciſive, and that Keener weapons muſt 
determine the controverſy. To the ordirianee of the par- 


liament concerning the militia, the King oppoſed his com- 
miſſions of array. The counties obeyed” the one of the 
other, according as they ſtood affected. And in man, 


In ſome of theſe declarations, ſuppoſed to be penned by Lord Falkland, 
is found the firſt regular definition of the conſtitution, - according to our pre» 
ſent ideas of it, that occurs in any Engliſh compoſition ; at leaft any publihed 
by authority, The three ſpecies of government, niodarchical,/ ariſtoctatical, 
and democratical, are there plainly diſtinguiſhed, and the Engliſh govern- 
ment is expreſly ſaid to be none of them pure, but all of them mixed and 
tempered together. This ſtile, tho" the ſenſe of it was implied in many in- 
| Kitutions, no former king of England would have uſed; and no fubjetwould 
have been permitted to uſe. Banks and the crown-lawyers againſt Hambden; 
in the caſe of ſhip-money, infiſt plainly and openly on the king's abſolu 
and ſovereign power: And the oppoſite lawyers do not deny it: They on 
aſſert, that the ſubjects have alſo à fundamental property in their goods, and 
that no part of them can be taken but by their own cohſent in 

But that the parliament was inſtituted to check and controul the king, 
ſhare the ſupreme power, would, in all former times, have been efteemed very 
blunt and indiſcreet, if not illegal, languate. K 
government ſhould long continue, cho“ the boundaries of authority, in their 
ſeveral branches, be implicit, confuſed, and undetermined, This is the caſe 
all over the world. Who can draw an exaQt line between the ſpiritual and | 
temporal powers in catholic Rates ? What code aſcertained the'preciſe autho- 
rity of the Roman ſenate, in every occurrence? Perhaps the — 
firſt mixed government, where the authority of every part has been v. 
curately defined: And yet there 'fill remain many very important 

between the two houſes, that, by common conſent, are buried in a prod 
flence; The king's power is; indeed, more exactly limited; but this pa, 
riod, of which we now treat, is the time at which that accuracy commenced. 
And it appears from Warwick and Hobbes, that many royaliſts blamed this 
philoſophical preciſion in the King's penman, and thought that the veil was 
very imprudently taken off the myſteries of government. Tis certain, that 
| liberty reaped mighty advantages from theſe controverſies and inquiries ; and 
the royal authority itſelf became more ſecure, within thoſe provinces which, 
were aſſigned to it. 2832 publication of this hiflory, the ſequel of Lord 
%% Q oft, tht be wat te au 
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cqunties, where. the people were divided, mobbiſn en 
, and ſkirmiſhes enſued · vas parliament, on this « 


16% went ſo far as to vote, That when the lords and com- 


"RA * 


7 mons in parliament, which i is the ſupreme court of judi- 


14 t cature, ſhall declare what the law of the land is, to have 
te "this not only queſtioned, but contradicted, is a high breach 


4 of their privileges *.” This was a plain aſſuming mee | 


whole legiſlative authority, and exerting it in the moſt mate 
rial article, the government of the militia. Upon the ſame 
principles they pretended, by a verbal criticifm on the tenſe 
of a Latin verb, to raviſh fro the King his. 1 


in the legiſlature “. 
Tu magazine of Hull cohtained the arms of all the 


5 forces levied againſt the Scots; and Sir John Hotham, the 


governor, though he had accepted of a commiſſion from 


the parliament, was not thought to be much diſaffected to 


the church and monarchy. Charles, therefore, entertained 
' hopes, that, if he preſented himſelf at Hull before the 


commencement of hoſtilities, Hotham, overawed by his 


preſence, would admit him with his retinue; after which 
be might eaſily render himſelf maſter of the place. But 
the governor was on his guard. He ſhut the gates, and re- 


faſed- to receive the King, who deſired leave to enter with 


twenty perſons only. Charles immediately proclaimed him 


traitor, and complained to the parliament of his diſobedi⸗ 


cr. The parliament avowed and juſtified the action J. 


"THE. county of York levied a guard for the King of boa 


wm — For the : king of e England had hitherto lived W 


——— ene 99. Ruch. vol. v. p. 4 nd 


by his coronation oath, promiſes, that he would maintain the laws and cuſ- 


toms which the people had choſeh, 9uas vgn cdegerit ; The parliament pre- 
tended that lxerit meant ſpall cbooſe; and conſequently, that the King had no 


_ right to refuſe any bills which ſhould be preſented him, See Rufh, vol. ve 


p. 580. | * 52 Whitlocke, P. 530 Ru, ol Fo. p- 565 cee. May, 
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derived all their ſecurity from the dignity of their character, enger. 
and from the protetion of the laws. The two houſes, tho 
they. had already levied a guard for themſel ves, had at- 164. 
tempted to ſeize all the military power, all the navy, and 
Ul the forts of the kingdom; had openly employed their 
authority in every kind of warlike preparation: Yet imme - 
diately voted, That the King, ſeduced by wicked coun- 
Fo ſel. intended t6-make War int, his parliament, Who, 
in all their conſul 
be other end, but [he care of bis the per- 
« formance of all duty and loyaltyvto.his perſon 3 that this 
attempt was a breach of the truſt repoſed in him by his 
people, contrary to his oath; and tending to a diſſolution 
of the government; and that whoeyer ſhould affilt him 7 
« in ſuch a W OY by the FRG laws of Ne 
Gy the kingdom * Nas indi 0 nog rst 


Tux armies, which. had, been e e nile en pre- 
tence of the ſervice of Ireland, were henceforth more open 
inliſted by the parliament for their own purpoſes, and the 
command of them was given to the Earl of Eſſex, In London 
no leſs than four thouſand men inliſted in one day v. And the 
parliament. voted, 2 declaration, which they required every. 
member * lnblenly,. hey a live and ha with hx, 
general, 4 Nt 
TRR V iſſued 1 for e in a 0 money and 0% Jr: 
in order to maintain forces which (ſhould defend the 
King and both houſes of parliament: For this ſtyle they 
ſtill. preſerved. \ Within ten days, vaſt quantities of plate 
were brought, to. their treaſurers. Hardly, were there men. 
enough to receive it, or room . ſufficient” to ſtow it. And. ' 
many with regret were obliged. to carry back their offerings, 
3nd wait till the treaſurers could find leiſure to receiy - 
them. Such zeal animated the pious partizans of the par- 


2 Whitlocke, p. 37 Ruchworth, vol. wy p. 717, Dugdale, p. ho 
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enger hrs, eſpecially in the city 1 The women gave up all the 
plate aud ornaments} of their houſes, and even their ſilver 
„ eee e ge n e 

Aran white de nder ef the ability! with which the 
King was environed, much eclipſed the appearance at Welſt- 
- niltiſter, - The lord keeper, Littleton, after ſending the great 
_ ſeal before him, had fled to York. © Above forty peers of 

the firſt rank attended the King b, whilſt the houſe of lords 

ſeldom conſiſted of more than ſixteen members. Near the 

moiety: too of the lower houſe abſented themſelves from 

counſels which they eſtermed ſo full of danger. The com- 
mons ſent up an impeachment againſt nine peers, for deſert- 
ing their duty in parliament. Their own members alſo, | 
„ eee they voted not to wn Rae 

concerning the reaſon of their abſence. 


CHARLES made a declaration to the peers who attended 
Kim, that he expected from them no obedience to any com- 

1 mands which were not warranted by the laws of tho land. 
Wi The peers anſwyered this declaration by a proteſt, in which 
©, they devlate@their reſolution to obey no commands but ſuch 
= a8 were warranted by that authority . By theſe deliberate 
| _ engagements,” ſo worthy of an Engliſh prince and Engliſh 
= ' nobility, they meant to confound the furious and — 
n mee parliament. | 
| Tux Queen, diſpoſing of the crewn-jewels in Holland, 
had been enabled to purchaſe a large cargo of arms and 
ammunition. Part of theſe, after eſcaping many” perils, 
_ girived ſafely to the King. His preparations were not near 
ſo forward as thoſe'of the parliament, In order to remove 
all jealouſy, he had reſolved that their uſurpations and illegal 
2 ſhould mmm world, Jam 
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ee confidence: of the people, oN 

an a point much more material to his intereſt than the 

collefting any magazines, ſtores, or armies, which might 

breed apprehenſions of violent or illegal counſels. But hs 

igeat neceffity. of his fituation no langer admitted of delay. 

He now: prepared himſelf for defence. With a ſpirit, acti- 2 
rity, and addreſs, which nrither the one party apprehendedl. 
zor the other expetted, he employed all the advantages 
which remained to him, and rouſed up his adherents tea 
ums. The reſources of this Princes genius inereaſed in 

proportion to his difficulties; and he never appeared greater 7 
tan when. plunged into the deepeſt perils and diſtreſſes. n 
Fram the mixed character, indeed, of Charles, aroſe in part Mr 
the migfertunes in which England was at this time involyed. 
His. palitical errors, or rather. weakneſſes, had, raiſed. him 
inveterate enemies: His eminent moral - virtues had pro- 
cured him zealous . partiſans: And between the hatred ot 
the ane, and the affeCtions of the other, was the nation. 
agitated with the moſt violent convulſions.” | 


ban whe Klng:ndate deodiretMremwnn dou the" „ 
parliament ſent him the conditions on which they were | 
willing to come to agreement. Their demands, contained 

in nineteen. propoſitions, amounted to a total abolition of: 
monarchical authority. They required, that no man ſhould: 8 
remain in the council, who was not agreeable to parliam ent: 
that no deed of the King's ſhould have validity, unleſs it 
paſſed the/council, and was atteſted under their hand; that 
all the officers of ſtate ſhould be choſen with conſent" | 
parliament ; that none of the royal family ſhould marry 
yithout conſent of parliament or council; that the laws 
ſhould be executed againſt catholics ;/ that the votes of 
lords ſhould be excluded; that the reformation of - 
the * e government ſhould have place, ac- 
cording of parliament ; that the ordinance, with 
regard to the militia, be ſubmitted to; that the juſtice of 
Fr that 3 gn” | - ++ 
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* ena, pardon be granted, with ſuch exceptions as ſhould be dat 


4 © viſed by parliament; that the forts and caſtles be diſpoſed 


5 2 of by conſent of parliament; that W pee ee but 


with conſent of both houſes 4. Oi IG er * 


Should 1 grant theſe demands,“ {add dee King in e. 
1 | | b Tiny: bl waited on bareheaded; I may have my 


hand kiſſed ; the title of majeſty be continued to me; 
ö — King's authority, ſignified by bath houfes may be 
ell che ſtyle of your commands; 1 may have ſwords and 
e maces carried before me, and pleaſe myſelf With the ſiglit 
"I of a crown and ſeeptre (tho even theſe twigs would not 
EN long flouriſh, when the ſtock upon which they grew was 
| dead): But as to true and real power, I ſhould remain but 
che outſide, but the picture, but the ſign of a King.“ 


* 


War on any terms was eſteemed, by the King and all his 


counſellors, preferable to ſo ignominious a peace. Charles 
accordingly made account of ſupporting his authority by 


arms. His towns,” he faid, “ were taken from him, 


his ſhips, his arms, his money; dut there ſtill remained 
_ *,to him a good cauſe, and the hearts of his loyal ſubjefts 
«which, with God's bleſſing, he doubted not, would re- 
Aug. 22. cover all the reſt.” - Collecting therefore ſome forces, he 
\ advanced ſouthwards ;- and at Nottingham he erected his 
royal ſtandard, P ee RE EN. 
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ate F Eagebill. Negotiation at Ox- 
ford. ——Vittories of the rogalißs in the weft. —— 
Battle of Stratton. — Of Lanſdown, —— Of: 
Roundway-down. —— Death of Hambden; —— 
Briſtol taken. ,—dSege of Glouceſter. — Battle of 
Newbury. ——AZions in the north of England. 
 ——Solemn league and covenant. —— an. of 
= Scots,—State of Ireland. 
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tution as thoſe of KiNG and PARLIAMENT, were Ann; 
raced. Meppen to each other; no wonder the people civil war. 
vere divided in their choice, and were agitated with the 
noſt violent animoſities and factions. 

Taz nobility, and more conſiderable gentry, N 
i total confuſion of rank from the fury of the populace, 
uliſted themſelves i in defence of the monarch, from whom 
they. received, and to whom they communicated their luſtre, 
Animated with the ſpirit of loyalty derived from their an- State oY 
ceſtors, they adhered to the antient principles of the conſti- 2 


tution, and valued themſelves on exerting the maxims, as 


vell as inheriting the poſſeſſions, of the old Engliſh fami- 

les. And while they paſſed their time moſtly in their 

country - ſeats, they were ſurpriſed to hear of opinions pre- 

niling, with which they had ever been unacquainted, Fr 
W 


Commence 
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5 . which implied not a Almen, but an abolition almoſt total, 
re. 

— TR ay of e and_moſt of the 

great corporations, took part with the parliament, and ad- 

| opted with zeal thoſe democraticul principles, on which the 

pretenſions of that aſſembly were founded. The govern- 

ment of cities, which, even under abſohite monarchies, is 

commonly republican, inclined them to this party: The 

ſmall hereditary influence which can be retained over the 

 Induſtrions inhabitants of towns; the natural independence 

- of citizens; and the force of popular currents over thoſe 

more numerous aſſociations of mankind ; all theſe cauſcs 

| gave, there, authority to the new principles propagated 

throughout the nation, Many families too, which had 

lately been enriched by commerce, faw with indignation, 

that, notwithſtanding” their opulence,. they could not raiſe 

themſelves to a level with the antient gentry : They there- 

fore adhered to a power, by whoſe ſucceſs. they hoped to 

acquire rank and 8 And the new ſplendor 

and glory of the Dutch commonwealth, where liberty {o 

| happily ſupported induſtry, made all the commercial part 

of the nation ardently deſire to ſee 2 like A ___ 
ment eſtabliſhed in England, © 


E:. Tux genius of the two religions, ſo cloſely at this time 
| | interwoven with politics, correſponded exactly to theſe divi 
ſions. The preſbyterian religion was new, republican, and 
ſuited to the genius of the populace: The other had a 

air of greater ſhow and ornament, was eftabliſhed on a- 

tent authority, and bore an affinity to the kingly and ariſto | 

cratical parts of the conſtitution. The devotees of preſbyl 

1 e N 


® Among the other nobility, the Barl of Brigel, tho' long in che o 

. tion, when matters came to extremity, eee 
|  ented with implacable batred by the parliament. He died in France in 1% | 
; © Clarendon, vol, iii, Pe 4 
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The friends of the epiſcopal a waned Santi car. 


defending the rights of monarchy. | | — 
Aae mene wap eee abs _ 
being either careleſs or ignorant of thoſe diſputes, bandied 
about by the clergy of both ſides, aſpired to nothing but 

an eaſy enjoyment of life, amidſt the jovial entertainment 

to the King's ſtandard, where they breathed a fxeer air, and 

auſterity which reigned among the parliamentary party. 

Nx VRR was a quarrel more unequal than ſeemed at firſt 
that between the contending parties : Almoſt every advan- 

tage lay againſt tho roma The King's revenue had 

been ſeized, from the beginning, by the parliament, who 

iſſued out to him, from time to time, ſmall ſums for his 
preſent ſubſiſtence ;, and as ſoon as he withdrew to York, 


yielded them a certain and conſiderable ſupply of money ; 

and all contributions, loans, and impoſitions, were more 
eaſily raiſed from the cities which poſſeſſed the ready money, 

and where men lived under their inſpection, than they could 
be levied by the King in thoſe open countries, which, after 
ſome time, declared for him. 


TRR. ſeamen naturally followed the diſpoſition of the 


ſea - ports to which they belonged : And the Earl of North- 


umberland, lord admiral, having embraced the party of the 
parliament, had named, at their deſire, the Earl of War- 
wick for his lieutenant ; who at once eſtabliſhed his autho- 
rity in the fleet, and kept the intire dominion of the fea ja 
the handy of that aſſembly. 

"Az, the magnziare of arms and amupnitin vpe dn fuft 
ſcized by the parliament ; and their fleet intercepted the 
greateſt part of thoſe which were ſept by the Queen from 
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| ENA Holland. The King was obliged, in order to arm his fol 
= — * lowers, to borrow the weapons of the train · bands, under 
- 2642, promiſe of . eee 
mn the kingdom. | rigs 15 | 
Tux venleration 15 parties was at lt time Ann 
erben the nation b. The cuſtom of reviling thoſe af- 
ſemblies for corruption, as it had no preterige, ſo was it un · 
known, during all former ages. Few or no inſtances. of 
their encroaching ambition or ſelfiſh claims had hitherto been 
obſerved. Men conſidered the houſe of commons in no 
other light than as the repreſentatives of the nation, whoſe . 
Intereſt was the ſame with that of the public, who were the 
eternal guardians of law and liberty, and whom no motive, 
but the neceſſary defence of the people, could ever engage 
in an oppoſition to the erown. The torrent, therefore, of 
= , general affection, ran to the parliament. What is the great 
1 advantage of popularity; the privilege of affiring epithets 
'S | fell of courſe to that party. - The King's adherents were the 
Wicked and the Malignant: Their adverſaries were the 
Godly and the mellaſfecled. And as the force of the cities 
was more united than that of the country, and at once gave 
ſhelter and protection to the parliamentary party, who could | 
eaſily ſuppreſs the royaliſts in their neighbourhood /; almoſt 
the whole kingdom, at the commencement of the war, ſeemed 
to be in the hands of the parliament ©, _. 


War alone gave the King ſome. 1 7 all 
the advantages poſſeſſed by his adverſaries, was, the nature 
and qualities of his adherents. , More bravery and activity 

| were hoped for, from the generous ſpirit of the nobles and 
gentry, than from the baſe diſpoſition of the multitude. 
Andas the men of eflates, at their own expence, levied and 
armed their tenants ; beſides an attachment to their maſters, 
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ruſtic troops than in the vicious and enervated populace of CHAP, 
cities. — 
Tun neighbouring ſtates of Europe, being engaged in 2 


violent wars, little intereſted themſelves in theſe civil com · 
mations ; and this iſland enjoyed the ſingular advantage (for 
ſuch it ſurely was) of fighting out its own quarrels without 
the interpoſition of foreigners. France, from policy, had 
fomented the firſt diſorders in Scotland; had ſent over arms 
to the Iriſh rebels : and continued to give countenance. to. 
the Engliſh parliament : ' Spain, from bigotry, furniſhed the 
Iriſh with ſome ſupplies of money and arms. The Prince 
of Orange, cloſely allied to the crown, encouraged Engliſh 
officers, who ſerved in the Low- countries, to inliſt in the 
King's army: The Scots officers, who had been formed in 


1 Germany, and in the late commotions, chiefly took part 


with the parliament. 

Tus contempt, ettertained by the parliament & the 
King's party, wels fo great, that it was the chief cauſe of 
puͤſhing matters to ſuch extremity againſt him; and many 
believed that he never would attempt reſiſtance, but muſt 
at laſt yield to the pretenſions, however enormous, of the 
two houſes. Even after his ſtandard was erected, men 
could not be brought to apprehend the danger of a civil 


7 war: nor was it imagined that he would have the impru- 


dence to enrage his implacable enemies, and render his own 


condition more deſperate, by oppoſing a force which was 
ſo much tuperior. The low condition, in which he ap- 


peared at Nottingham, confirmed all theſe hopes. His ar- 


. tillery, though far from numerous, he had been obliged to 
leave at York, for want of horſes to tranſport it; Beſides 


tte trained bands of the county, raiſed by Sir John Digby, 


” che ſheriff, he had not got together above three hundred 
- infantry, His cavalry, in which conſiſted his chief ſtrength, 


exceeded not eight hundred, and were very ill provided of 


arms. The ne of the 2 — lay at Northampton, 
Vor. VI. | ak f within 
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erg within & few days march of him; and conſiſted of above 


VL 


5643. 


Tix thouſand men, well armed and well appointed. Had 
theſe troops advanced upon the King, they muſt ſoon have 
diſſipated the ſmall force which he had aſſembled. 

purſuing him in his retreat, they would have ſo diſcredited 
his cauſe and diſcouraged his adherents, as to have for ever 
prevented his gathering an army able to make head apainft 
them. But the Earl of Eſſex, the parliamentary general 


had ndt yet received any orders from his maſters 4. What 


rendered them ſo backward, after ſuch precipitant ſteps as 


they had formerly taken, is not eaſily explained. Tis pro- 


bable, that in the extreme diſtreſs of his party conſiſted the 
preſent ſafety of the King. The parliament hoped, that the 
royaliſts, ſenſible of their feeble condition, and convinced 
of their ſlender reſources, would diſperſe of themſelves, 
and leave th&r adverſaries a victory, ſo much the more 
complete and ſecure, that it would be gained without the 
appearance of force, and without bloodſhed. Perhaps too, 
when it became neceſſary to make the concluding ſtep, and 
offer barefaced violence to their ſovereign, their ſcruples and 
apprehenſions, tho not ſufficient to overcome their reſolu- 


tions, were able to retard the execution of them e. 


sin Jacob Aſtley, whom the King had appoimed major- 


general of his intended army, told him, that be could not 


give him aſſurance but he might be taken out of his bed, 
iF the rebels ſhould make a briſk attempt to that purpofe. 
All the King's attendants were full of well - grounded appre- 


henſions. Some of the lords having deſired that a: meſſage 


might be ſent to the parliament, with overtures to a treaty ; 


I Charles, who well knew that an accommodation, in his pre- 


ſent condition, meant nothing but a total ſubmiſſion, haſtily 


broke up the council, leſt this propoſal ſhould be farther 


inſiſted on. But next day, the Earl of Southampton, whom 


no one could ſuſpect of baſe or timid counſels, . 


| 4 Clarendon, vol, in. p. 1, 2. © Kery iid, 5. 1d. my 
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offered the ſame advice, it was hearkened to with more a» | 
eoomeſs and deliberation. He urged, That, tho” ſuch a 

ſtep would probably increaſe the inſolence of the parlia- 

ment; this was ſo far from being an objection, that ſuch 
diſpoſitions muſt neceſſarily turn to the advantage of the 
royal cauſe: That if they refuſed to treat, which was moſt 
probable, the very ſound of peace was ſo popular, that 
nothing could more diſguſt the nation than ſuch haughty 
ſeverity: That if they admitted of a treaty, their propo- 
fals, conſidering their preſent condition, would be fo exor- 
bitant, as to open the eyes of their moſt partial adherents, 

and gain the general favour to the King's party: Arid that, 
at worſt, time might be gained by this expedient, and a 
delay of the imminent danger with which the King was at 
preſent threatened f. | 


CHARLES, On aſſembling the council, had 1 
againſt all advances towards an accommodation z. and had 
faid; that, having [now nothing left him but his honour, 
that laſt poſſeſſion he was reſolved ſteddily to preſerve, and 
rather to periſh than yield any farther to the pretenſions of 
his enemies s. But by the concurrent deſire of the coun- 
ſellors, he Was prevailed with to embrace Southampton's 
advice. That nobleman, therefore, with Sir John Cole- 
peper and Sir William Uvedale, was diſpatched to London 
with offers of a treaty d. The manner in which they were 
received gave little hopes of ſucceſs. Southampton was 
not allowed by the peers to take his feat ; but was ortlered 
to. deliver his meſſage to the uſher, and to depart the city 
immediately: The commons ſhowed little better diſpoſition 


do Colepeper and Uvedale . Both houſes replied; that they 
could admit no treaty with the King, till he took down his 
ſtandard, and recalled his proclamations, in which the par- 
liament ſuppoſed themſelves. to be declared traitors, The 
renn —— LY Ru, nol 
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egg within a few days march of him; and conſiſted of above 
Tix thouſand men, well armed and well appointed. Had 
2642. thele troops advanced upon the King, they muſt ſoon have 
diſſipated the ſmall force which he had aſſembled. By 
purſuing bim in his retreat, they would have fo diſcredited 
his cauſe and diſcouraged his adherents, as to have for ever 
prevented his gathering an army able to make head againft 
them. But the Earl of Eſſex, the parliamentary general, 
had ndt yet received any orders from his maſters . What 
rendered them ſo backward, after ſuch precipitant ſteps as 
- they had formerly taken, is not eaſily explained. Tis pro- 
bable, that in the extreme diſtreſs of his party conſiſted the 
preſent ſafety of the King. The parliament hoped, that the 
royaliſts, ſenſible of their feeble condition, and convinced 
: of their ſlender reſources, would diſperſe of themſelves, 
and leave ther adverſaries a victory, ſo much the more 
complete and ſecure, that it would be gained without the 
appearance of force, and without bloodſhed. Perhaps too, 

when it became neceſſary to make the concluding; ſtep, and 
offer barefaced violence to their ſovereign, their ſcruples and 
apprehenſions, tho' not ſufficient to overcome their reſolu- 

7 tions, were able to retard the execution of them e. 


Sn Jacob Aſtley, whom the King had app imd Ager- 
general of his intended army, told him, that he could not 
give him aſſurance but he might be taken out of his bed, 
i the rebels ſhould make a briſk attempt to that purpoſe. 
All the King's attendants were full of well-grounded appre- 

| henſions,. Some of the lords having deſired that a meſſage 
might be ſent to the parliament, with overtures to a treaty ; 

Charles, who well knew that an accommodation, in his pre- 
ſent condition, meant nothing but a total ſubmiſſion, haſtily 
broke up the council, leſt this propoſal ſhould be farther 
inſiſted on. But next day, the Earl of Southampton, whom 
no one could n. of baſe or timid counſels, _ 
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offered the fame advice, it Was hearkened to with more 


coolneſs and deliberation. He utged, That, ae dn 8 Ig 
ſtep would probably increaſe the inſolence of the parli- 


ment; this was ſo far from being an objection, that ſuch 
diſpoſitions muſt neceſſarily turn to the advantage of the 
royal cauſe: That if they refuſed to treat, which was moſt 
probable, the very ſound of peace was ſo popular, that 
nothing could more diſguſt the nation than ſuch haughty 
ſeverity: That if they admitted of a treaty, their propo- 
fals, conſidering their preſent condition, would be fo exor- 
bitant, as to open the eyes of their moſt partial adherents, 


and gain the general favour to the King's party: And that, 


at worſt, time might be gained by this expedient, and a 


delay of the imminent danger with which the King was ae 


preſent threatened f. | 

CHARLES, on aſſembling the council, ae 1 
againſt all advances towards an accommodation; and had 
faid; that, having now nothing left him but his honour, 
that laſt poſſeſſion he was reſolved ſteddily to preſerve, and 
rather to periſh than yield any farther to the pretenſions of 
his enemies s. But by the concurrent deſire of the coun- 
ſellors, he was prevailed with to embrace Southampton's 
advice. That nobleman, therefore, with Sir John Cole- 


peper and Sir William Uvedale, was diſpatched to London 


with offers of a treaty d. The manner in which they were 


received gave little hopes of ſucceſs. Southampton Was 
not allowed by the pcers to take his feat ; but was ortiered 
to deliver his meſſage to the uſher, and to depart the city 
immediately: The commons ſhowed little better diſpoſition 
to Colepeper and Uvedale .. Both houſes replied; that they 
could admit no treaty with the King, till he took down his 


ſtandard, and recalled his proclamations, in which the par- 


liament ſuppoſed themſelves to be declared traitors. The 
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cen TY King, bya ſecond meſſage, denied any ſuch Amden dent 
2 1 the tx two houſes; but offered to recall theſe proclamations, 


* 


provided che parliament agreed to recall theirs, in which 
his adherents were declared traitors. They deſired him in 
return to diſmiſs his forces, to reſide with his parliament, 


and give up delinquents to their juſtice z that is, abandon 
himſelf and his friends to the mercy of his enemies k. Both. 
parties flattered themſelves, that, by theſe meſſages and re- 
plies, they had gained the ends which they propoſed I. 
The King believed, that the people were ſufficiently ſatiſ- 
fied of the parliaments inſolence and averſion to peace: The 
parliament intended, by this vigour in their reſolutions, to 


ſupport the vigour of their military operations. 


THE courage of the parliament was ſupported, belles 


| their great ſuperiority of force, by two recent events which 


had happened in their favour. Goring was governor of 
Portſmonth, the beſt fortified town in the kingdom, and, 
by its ſituation, of great importance. This man ſeemed 


to have rendered himſelf an implacable enemy to the King, 
by betraying, probably magnifying, the ſecret cabals of the 


army; and the parliament thought that his fidelity to them 
might, on that account, be intirely depended on. But the 
ſame levity of mind till attended him, and the ſame diſ- 


regard to engagements and pfofeſſions, He took under- 


hand his meaſures with the court, and declared againſt the 
parliament. But, tho' he had been ſufficiently ſupplied 


with money, and long before knew his danger; ſo ſmall 
was his foreſight, that he had left the place intirely deſtitute 
of proviſions, and, in a few days, he was obliged to ſur- 
render to the forces of the parliament m. | | 


TRR Marquis of Hertford was a nobleman of the et 5 


_ quality nd clint the Winton, and, equally with 
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the King, deſcended, by a female, from Henry VII. During S. ; 
the reign of James, he had attempted, without having ob. 
tained. the conſent of that monarch, to marry Arabella 2642. 

Stuart, a lady nearly related to the crown ; and, upon diſ- 
covery of his intention, had been obliged, for ſome time, 
to fly the kingdom. Ever after, he was looked on with an 
evil eye at court, from which, in a great meaſure, he with- 
drew; and, living in an independent manner, he addicted 
himſelf intirely to literary occupations and amuſements. In 
proportion as the King declined in popularity, Hertford's 
character flouriſhed with the people; and when this parlia- 
ment aſſembled, no nobleman in the kingdom poſſeſſed more 
general favour and authority. By his ſagacity, he ſoon 
perceived that the commons, not content with correcting 
the abuſes of government, were carried, by the natural 
current of power and popularity, into the oppoſite extreme, 
and were committing violations, no leſs dangerous than the 
former, upon the Engliſh conſtitution, Immediately he 
devoted himſelf to the ſupport of the King's falling autho- 
rity, and was prevailed with to be governor to the young 
Prince, and reſide in the court, to which; in the eyes of 
all men, he gave, by his preſence, a new luftre and autho- 
rity. So high was his character for mildneſs and humanity, 
that he ſtill preſerved, by Seans of theſe popular virtues, 

the public favour ; and every one was ſenſible of the true 
motive of his change. Notwithſtanding his habits of eaſe 
and ſtudy, he now beſtirred himſelf in raifing an army for 
the King ; and being named general of the weſtern counties, | 
where his intereſt chiefly lay, he began to aſſemble forces 
in Somerſetſhire. By the aſſiſtance of Lord Seymour, Lord 
Paulet, John Digby, ſon to the Earl of Briſtol, Sir Francis 
Hawley, and others, he had drawn together ſome appear- 
ance of an army; when the parliament, apprehenſive of the 
danger, ſent the Earl of Bedford, with a eonſiderable force 
againſt him. On his appearance, Hertford was obliged to 
retire into Sherborne caſtle ; and,' finding that place 3 Mca- 
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CHAP, pable of defence, he himſelf paſſed over into Wales, leav- 
5 ., 8 ing Sir Ralph. Hopton, Sir John Berkeley, Digby, and other 
15642. officers, with their horſe, conſiſting of about a hundred 
* and twenty, to march into Cornwall, in wig finding 
that county better prepared for their reception ®,” 

ALL the diſperſed bodies of the parliament's army were 
now ordered to march to Northampton; and the Earl of 
Eſſex, who had joined them, found the whole amount to 
15,000 men. The King, though his camp had been gra- 
 dvally reipforced from all quarters, was * that he 
had no army which could cope with ſo formidable a force; 
and he thought it prudent, by ſlow marches, to retire, to 
Derby, and thence to Shrewſbury, in order to countenance 
the levies which his friends were making in thoſe quarters, 
At Wellington, a day's march from Shrewſbury, he made 
a rendezvous of all his forces, and cauſed his military orders 
to be read at the head of each regiment. That he might 
bind himſelf by reciprocal ties, he ſolemnly took the fol · 
lowing proteſtation before his whole my: 8 
I do promiſe, in the: preſence of Almighty God, and 
* as I hope for his bleſſing and protection, that I will, to 
* the utmoſt of my power, defend and maintain the true 
_*< reformed proteſtant religion, eſtabliſhed in the church of 
« England, in hw" (94s of God, 1n-thy une. will 
« live and die. 115 

% deſire chat the laws W ever be nahes of my 
government, and that the liberty and property of the 
«© ſubject may be preſerved by them with the ſame care as 
e my own juſt rights. And if it pleaſe God, by his bleſ- 

«« ſing on this army, raiſed for my neceſſary defence, to pre · 

4 ſerve me from the preſent rebellion ; Ido ſolemnly and 

&' faithfaily-promiſe, in the ſight of God, to maintain the 
- ö of parliament, — en 
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e to the utmoſt of my power, by the known ſtatutes and CHAP, 


40 . ; . LVL 
« cuſtoms. of the kingdom, and particularly, to obſerve a, 


inviolably the laws to which I have given my conſent-this 
„ parliament. . Mean while, if this emergence, and the 
1 great neceſſity to which I am driven, beget any violation 
« of Jaw, I hope it ſhall be imputed by God and man to 
« the authors of this war; not to me, who have ſo ear - 
© neſtly laboured to preſerve the peace of the kingdom. 

„ Warn I willingly fail in theſe particulars; T ſhall ex- 
&« pect no aid or relief from man, nor any protection from 
« above: But in this reſolution, I hope for the chearful 


4 aſſiſtance of all good men, Wenn 


« * fig of heaven P.“ 


| TwovcH the concurrence. of the church undoubtedly 


mere l the King's adherents, it may ſafely be affirmed, 


that the high monarchical doctrines, ſo much inculcated by 


the clergy, had never done him any real ſervice. The bulk 
of that generous train of nobility and gentry, who now at- 
' tended the King in his diſtreſſes, breathed the ſpirit of l- 


| berty as well as of loyalty : And in the hopes alone of his 
ſubmitting to à legal and limited government, were they 


willing in his defence to ſacrifice their lives and fortunes. 


WHILE the King s army lay at Shrewſbury, and he Was 
employing himſelf in collecting money, which he received- 
though in no great quantities, by voluntary contributions, 
und by the plate of the univerſities, which was ſent him; 
the news arrived of an action, the firſt which had happened 
in theſe wars, and where he was ſucceſsful. 


or, the appearance of commotions, in England, W 


princes Rupert and Maurice, ſons of the unfortunate Pala- 
tine, had offered their ſervice to the King; and the for- 
mer, at that time, commanded a body of horſe, which had 


been ſent to Worceſter, in order to watch the motions of | 
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CHAP, pable of defence, he himſelf paſſed over into Wales, leav- 
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ing Sir Ralph. Hopton, Sir John Berkeley, Digby, and other 
officers, with their horſe, conſiſting of about a hundred 
and twenty, to march into Cornwall, in 1 3 
that county better prepared for their reception a. 

A. the diſperſed bodies of the parſiament's army Were 


now ordered to march to Northampton; and the Earl of 
Eſſex, who had joined them; found the Whole amount to 


15, 00 men. The King, though his camp had been gra- 


dually reipforced from all quarters, was ſenſible that he 
had no army which could cope with ſo formidable a force; 
and he thought it prudent, by low marches, to retire. to 
Derby, and thence to Shrewſbury, i in order to countenance 
the levies which his frignds were making in thoſe quarters, 


| At Wellington, a day's march from Shrewſbury,” he made 
a rendezvous of all his forces, and cauſed his military orders 


to be read at the head of each regiment. That he might 
bind himſelf by reciprocal. ties, he ſolemnly togk the fol: 


' lowing proteſtation before his whole army : 


1 do promiſe, in the preſence of Almighty God, and 


«as hope for his bleſſing, and protection, that I will, to 


the utmoſt of my power, defend and maintain the true 


0 reformed proteſtant religion, eſtabliſhed in the church of 


England, n e e a n 


le and die. 


% deſire that the laws may ever be the Wale of my 

e government, and that the liberty and property of the 
« ſubject may be preſerved by them with the ſame care as 
% my own juſt rights. And if it pleaſe God, by his bleſ 
e ſing on this'army, raiſed for my neceſſary defence, to pre · 
4 ſerve me from the preſent rebellion; I do ſolemnly and 
ee falchfully promiſe, in the ſight of God, to maintain the 


1. A ATT of parliament, moved. mann] 


u Clarendopy vol: u. 5. 2, 3, Ge. „ Whitlocke, p. 6a. 
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to the utmoſt of my power, by the known ſtatutes and CH AP, 


_ waar LVL 
4 cuſtoms of the kingdom, and particularly, to obſerve , a 


inviolably the laws to which I have given my conſent this 
< parliament. Mean while, if this emergence, and the 
% great neceſſity to which I am driven, beget any violation 
« of law, I hope it ſhall be imputed by God and man to 
« the zuthors of this war; not to me, who have ſo ear - 
© neſtly laboured to preſerve the peace of the kingdom, 
„ Wax I willingly fail in theſe particulars; 1 ſhall ex- 
« pect no aid or relief from man, nor any protection from 
« above: But in this reſolution, I hope for the chearful 


© aſſiſtance of all good men, DON TOTO Ine PS 


c « king of heaven P.“ 


' Tuovcn the concurrence. of the church undoubtedly 0 


increaſed the King's adherents, it may ſafely be affirmed, 


that the high monarchical doctrines, fo much inculcated by 


the clergy, had never done him any real ſervice. The bulk 
of that generous train of nobility and gentry, who now at- 
' tended the King in his diſtreſſes, breathed the ſpirit of li- 


derty as well as of loyalty : And in the hopes alone of his | 


ſubmitting to a legal and limited government, were 
willing in his defence to ſacrifice their lives and fortunes. - 


WHILE the King' s army lay at Shrewſbury, and he was 
employing himſelf in collecting money, which he received» 
though in no great quantities, by voluntary contributions, 
and by the plate of the univerſities, which was ſent him ; 
the news arrived of an action, the firſt which had Nb ded 
in theſe wars, and where he was ſucceſsful. 


on the appearance of commotions, in England, os 


princes Rupert and Maurice, ſons of the unfortunate Pala- 
tine, had offered their ſervice to the King; and the for- 
mer, at that time, commanded a body of horſe, which had 


dern ſent to Worceſter, in order to o'watch- the motions of | 


N Wang vol, iii. p- 16, 17. " Dugdale, p p. 104 N gt 
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| ener Eſſex, who was marching towards that city. No ſooner 


had the Prince arrived, than he ſaw ſome cavalry of the 


Wo = enemy approaching the gates. Without delay, he briſkly 


attacked them, as they were defiling from a lane, and form- 
ing themſelves. Colonel Sandys, who led them, and who 
fought with valour, being mortally wounded, fell from his 
horſe. The whole party was routed, and was purſued 


above a mile. The Prince, hearing af Eſſex's approach, 


retired to the King 4. This rencounter, though in itſelf of 
ſmall importance, raiſed mightily the reputation of the roy- 
aliſts, and acquired univerſally to Prince Rupert the charac. - 
ter of promptitude and courage; qualities, which he emi- 


| nently diſplayed, during the whole courſe of the war. 


THE King, on. muſtering his army, found it about 
10,000 men. The Earl of Lindeſey, who in his youth 


had ſought experience of military ſervice in the Low- 
countries *, was general: Prince Rupert commanded the 


horſe: Sir 0 Aſtley, the foot: Sir Arthur Aſton, the 
dragoons: Sir John Heydon, the artillery. The Lord Ber- 
nard Stuart was at the head of à troop of guards. The 
eſtate and revenue of this ſingle troop, according to Lord 
Clarendon's computation, was at leaſt equal to that of all 
the members, who, at the commencement of war, voted 


in both houſes. Their ſervants, under the command of 


Sir William Killigrew, made another BOB and wart 
marched with their maſters ”. 


Wirz this army the king left ee reſolving to 
give battle as ſoon as poſlible to the army of the parliament, 
which he heard was: continually augmenting by ſupplies 
from London. In order to bring on an action, he directed 
his courſe towards the capital, which, he knew, the enemy 
would: not abandon ne n received his 


| q . RY vol. iii. p. 25. May, book iii. p. 10. mw He was 
then Lord Willoughby, 1 8 vol, ii. p. 41. Warwick, 
5. 2 


„ —-+*7 | inſtructions. 


| CELTS & FF + Gat 

jnſtructions. The import of them was, tö preſent moſt CHAR 

humble petition to the King, and to reſcue him and the . 

royal family from thoſe deſperate malignants who had feized 

their perſons *. "Two days after the departure of the roy- 

aliſts from Shrewſbury, he left Worceſter. Though it be 

eaſy in civil wars to get intelligence, the two armies were 

within fix miles of each other, ere either of the generals 

was acquainted with the approach of his enemy. Shrewſ- 

bury and Worceſter, the places from which they ſet out, 

are not above twenty miles diſtant ; yet had the two armies 

marched ten days in this mutual ignorance. © $6 much had 

military ſkill, during a long peace, decayed in England. 

Tx royal army lay near Banbury : That of the parks: Battle of 

ment, at Keinton, in the county of Warwick. Prince Ru- PREY 4 

pert ſent intelligence of the approach of the enemy. Tho 23d of OR, 

the day was far advanced, the King reſolved upon the at- 

tack : Eſſex drew up his men to receive him. Sir Faithful 

Forteſcue, who had levied a troop for the Iriſh wars, had 

been obliged to ſerve in the parliamentary army, and was 

now poſted on the left wing, commanded by Ramſay, a 

Scotſman. No fooner did the King's army approach, than 

Forteſcne, ordering his troop to diſcharge their piſtols in 

the ground, put himfelf under the command of Prince 

Rupert. Partly from this accident, partly from the furioqs 

ſhock made upon them by the Prince; that whole wing 

of cavalry immediately fled, and were purſued for two 

miles. The right wing of the parliament's army had no 

better ſucceſs, Chaced from their ground by Wilmot and 3 

Sir Arthur Aſton, they alſo. took to flight. The Kings _ 

body of reſerve, commanded. by Sir John Biron, judging, | 
| like raw ſoldiers, that all was over, and impatient to have 

ſome ſhare in the action, heedleſsly followed. the chace, 

which their left wing had Fee led them. Sir 


* Whitlocke, p. 59. Cherenden, vol. ili. p. 5275 LY | « Cla- 
mann, vol. iii. p. 44. 8 
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William, Balfonr, who commanded Eſſex's "reſerve, per- 
: He wheded. about upon the King's 
ite- of horſe, and made great 
havock among them. Lindefey, the general, was mortally 
wounded, and taken priſoner. His ſon, endeavouring his 
reſcue, fell likewiſe into the enemy's hands. Sir Edmund 
"Verney, who carried the King's ſtandard, was killed, and 
the ſtandard taken; but it was afterwards recovered. In 
this ſituation, Prince Rupert, on his return, found af. 
fairs. Every thing bore the appearance of a defeat, inſtead 
of a victory, with which he had haſtily flattered himſelf, 
Some adviſed the King to leave. the field: But that prince 
 Tejedted ſuch puſillanimous counſel, The two armies faced 
each 'other for ſome * Fine, and neither of them retained 
| <ourajg ſufficient for a new attack, All night they lay un- 
der arms; ; and. next morning found themſelves in ſight of 
5 each other. General, as well as ſoldier, on both ſides, 
ſeemed averſe to renew the battle. Eſſex firſt drew. off, 
and retired to Warwick. The King returned to his "25 
quar ters. - Five thouſand men are ſaid to have been, found 
dead « on the field of battle ; and the loſs of the two armies, 
as far a as we can judge by the oppoſite accounts, was nearly 
equal. Such Was the event of this firſt battle, e 
Keinton or Edge: _ _ 
':SowE of Eſſex s weld Who had PIE THT off the 
” Geld in the beginning of the action, flying to a great dif- 
tance, carried news of a total defeat, and ſtruck a mighty 
terror into the city and parliament. After a few days, a 
more juſt account arrived; and then the parliament pre- 
_ tended to a complete victory u. The King alſo, on his 
part, was not wanting to diſplay his advantages; tho', ex- 
5: Ah 5 1 mand a few ns after, he had few 
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marks of victory to boaſt of. He continued his march, CHAP. 
and took poſſeſſion of Oxford, the only town in his domi- r., 
nene enen ee anne 

"AFTER the royal army was recruited and refreſhed ; as 
the weather fill continued favourable, it was again put in 
motion. A party of horſe approached to Reading, of which 
Martin was appointed governor by the Parliament. Both 
governor and garriſon were ſeized with a panic, and fled 
with precipitation to London. Charles, hoping that every 
thing would yield before him, advanced with his whole 
army to Reading, The parliament, who, | inſtead. of their 
fan eee ee her ee be able to col - 
lect an army, had now the proſpect of a civil war, bloody, 
and of uncertain event; were farther alarmed at the ner 
approach of the royal army, while their own forces lay at 
a diſtance. They voted an addreſs for a treaty. The 
King's nearer approach to Colebroke quickened their ad- 
vances. Northumberland and Pembroke, with three com- 
moners, preſented the addreſs of both houſes; in which 
they beſought his Majeſty to appoint ſome convenient place 
where he might reſide, till committees could attend him with 
propoſals. The King named Windſor, and deſired that the 
garriſon might be removed, and his own e admitted 
into that caſtie vx. 


MAN While Eſſex, advancing by haſty Þ" TM had zoth Nor. 

arrived at London. But neither the preſence of his army, 
nor the precarious hopes of a "treaty, retarded the King's 
approaches. Charles attacked, ar Brentford, two regiments 

| _ quartered there, and, after a ſharp/aCtion,” beat them from 

| that village, and took about 500 ' priſoners.” The parlia · 

ment had ſent orders to forbear all hoſtilities, and had ex- 

ö pected the ſame compliance from the King; though no 
ſtipulations » that purpoſe had 1225 mentioned by their 


w Whitlocke, 5 p. FE Clarendon, vol, Ul. p. 73. * Whitlacke, 
> p- 62. Clarendon, ubi ſup. J. 75. 
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CHAP." * commiſſioners. © Loud complaints were raiſed againſt this 


attack, as if it had been the moſt apparent perfidy, and 

breach of treaty *. Enflamed with reſentment, as well as 
anxious for its on defence, the city marched its trained 
bands in excellent order, and joined the army under Eſſex. 
The force of the parliamentary army now amounted to 


above 24,000 men, and was much ſuperior to that of the 


8. After both armies had faced each other for ſome 
time, the King drew off and retired to Reading, and from 


' thence to Oxford. ; 


WHILE. the principal armies on both ſides were kept i in 


inaction by the winter - ſeaſon, the King and parliament were 
employed in real preparations for war, and in ſeeming ad- 
vances towards peace. By means of contributions or aſſeſſ- 


ments, levied by the horſe, Charles maintained his cavalry: 

By loans and voluntary preſents, ſent him from all parts of 
the kingdom, he ſupported his infantry: But the ſupplies 
were ſtill very unequal to the neceſſities under which he 
laboured *. The parliament had much greater reſources for 


money; and had, by canſequence, every military prepara- 


tion in much greater order and abundance. Beſides an im- 
poſition levied in London, amounting to the five-and-twen- 
tieth part of every one's ſubſtance, they eſtabliſhed an that 
city a weekly aſſeſſment of 10,000 pounds, and another of 


23,518, on the reſt of the kingdom. And as their au- 


thority was at preſent eſtabliſhed in moſt counties, they levied 
theſe taxes with great regularity ; though they amounted to 
ſums much beyond what the nation had . Raid to 
che public ! | 


1 King and parliament ſent recipracally their de- 
mands ; and a treaty commenced, but without any ceſſation 


| of boſtilities, as had at firſt been propoſed, The Earl of 


x Whitlocke, p. 62, Clarendon, vol. iii. p. 78. | y Whitlocke, 
p. 62, = Clarendon, vol. ii. p. 87. = Idemibid, p. 171. 


Northumberland, 


Genre 


Northumberland, and four members of the lower houſe HA. 


came to Oxford as commiſſioners b. In this treaty, the 

King perpetually. inſiſted on the .re-eſtabliſhment of the 
crown in its legal powers, and on the reſtoration of his con- 
ſtitutional prerogative © : The parliament {till required new 
conceſſions, and a farther abridgment of regal authority, as 
a more effectnal remedy to their fears and jealouſies. Find- 
ing the King ſupported by more forces and a greater party 
than they had ever looked for, they ſeemingly abated ſome- 
what of thoſe exorbitant conditions which they had formerly 
claimed; but their demands were ſtill too great for an equal 
treaty. "Beſides other articles, to which a complete victory 
could alone intitle them, they required the King, in ex- 
preſs terms, utterly to aboliſh epiſcopacy; a demand, which, 
before, they only inſinuated: And they required, that all 
other eccleſiaſtical cantroverſies ſhould be determined by 
their aſſembly of divines ; that is, in the manner the mot 
repugnant to the inclittatives of the King and all his parti- 
zans. They likewiſe deſired him to acquieſce in their ſet- 
tlement of the militia, and to confer on their adherents the 
intire authority of the ſword. And in anſwer to the King's 
propoſal, that his magazines, towns, forts, and ſhips, ſhould 
| be reſtored to him, the parliament required, that they ſhould 
be put into ſuch hands as they could confide in“: The 
- nineteen propoſitions, which they formerly ſent the King, 
ſhewed their znclination to aboliſh monaychy : They only 
aſked, at preſent, the power of doing it. And having 
now, in the eye of the law, been guilty of treaſon, by le. 
vying war againſt their ſovereign ; it is evident, that their 
fears and jealouſies muſt, on that account, have multiplied 
extremely; and have rendered their perſonal ſafety, which 
they interwove with that of the nation, {till more incom- 


patible with the authority of the monk. Though the 


b Whitlocke, p. 64. © Ruſh. vol. vi. p. 292. 4 Idem 
did. p. 166, 9 p. 119. | 
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CHAP.” commiſſioners. Loud complaints were raiſed againſt this 


LVI. 
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attack, as if it had been the moſt apparent perfidy, and 
breach of treaty *. Enflamed with reſentment, as well as 


anxious for its on defence, the city marched its trained 


bands in excellent order, and joined the army under Eſſex. 
The force of the parliamentary army now amounted to 
above 24, ooo men, and was much ſuperior to that of the 
King's”. After both armies had faced each other for ſome 
time, the King drew off and retired to 5 8 0 and from 
thence to Oxford. 


WHILE. the principal armies on both ſides were kept in 


inaction by the winter · ſeaſon, the King and parliament were 
employed in real preparations for war, and in ſeeming ad- 
vances towards peace. By means of contributions or aſſeſſ- 


ments, levied by the horſe, Charles maintained his cavalry: 
By loans and voluntary preſents, ſent him from all parts of 
the kingdom, he ſupported his infantry: But the ſupplies 
were ſtill very unequal to the neceſſities under which he 
laboured . The parliament had much greater reſources for 


money; and had, by canſequence, every military prepara- 


tion in much greater order and abundance. Beſides an im- 
poſition levied in London, amounting to the five-and-twen- 
tieth. part of every one's ſubſtance, they eſtabliſhed on that 
city a weekly aſſeſſment of 10,000 pounds, and another of 


23,518, on the reſt of the kingdom. And as their au- 


thority was at preſent eſtabliſhed in moſt counties, they levied 
theſe taxes with great regularity ; though they amounted to 
ſums much beyond what the nation had e paid to 
che public e | 


by King and parliament ſent reciprocally their de- 
mands ; ; and a treaty commenced, but without any ceſſation 


| of boſtilities, as had at firſt been propoſed, The Earl of 


* Whitlocke, p. 62, Clarendon, vol. iii. p. 78. 7 Whitlocke, 
"% add 2 Clarendon, vol. iii. p. 87. a Idem ibid. p. 171. 
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came to Oxford as commiſhoners*. ,, In. this treaty, the 
King perpetually. inſiſted on the re- eſtabliſnment of the 
crown in its legal powers, and on the reſtoration of his con- 
ſtitutional prerogative : The parliament ſtill required new 
conceſſions, and a farther abridgment of regal authority, as 
a more effectnal remedy to their fears and jeulouſies. Find- 
ing the King ſupported by more forces and a greater party 
than they had ever looked for, they ſeemingly abated ſome- 
what of thoſe exorbitant conditions which they had formerly 
claimed ; but their demands were ſtill too great for an equal 
treaty. "Beſides other articles, to which a complete victory 
could alone intitle them, they required the King, in ex- 
preſs terms, utterly to aboliſh epiſcopacy a demand, which, 
before, they only inſinuated: And they required, that all 
other eccleſiaſtical cantroverſies ſhould be determined by 
their aſſembly of divines ; that is, in the manner the moſt 
repugnant to the ;nclitativns of the King and all His parti- 
zans. They likewiſe deſired him to acquieſce in their ſet- 
tlement of the militia, and to confer on their adherents the 
intire authority of the ſword. And in anſwer to the King's 
propoſal, that his magazines, towns, forts, and ſhips, ſhould 
be reſtored to him, the parliament required, that they ſhould 
be put into ſuch hands as they could confide in“: The 
nineteen propoſitions, which they formerly ſent the King, 
ſhewed their inclination to aboliſh monaychy : They only 
aſked, at preſent, the power of doing it. And having 
now, in the eye of the law, been guilty of treaſon, by le. 
vying war againſt their ſovereign ; it is evident, that their 
fears and jealouſies muſt, on that account, have multiplied 
extremely ; and have rendered their perſonal ſafety, which 
they interwove with that of the nation, {till more incom- 


patible with the authority of the monarch. Though the 
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ed them againſt all ſchemes ef future vengeance ; they 


_ 2642, 


early in the ſpring, was immediately undertaken: Reading, 
the garriſon. of the King, which lay neareſt London, was 


preferred, as is no doubt but too natural, an independent 


ſecurity, accompanied too with ſovereign power, before the 


ſtation of ſubjects, and that not intirely guarded from all 


- apprehenſions of danger *. 


Tus conferences went no farther) than the firſt demand 
on each ſide. The parliament, finding that there was no 
likelihood of coming to any wn fnddenly recalled 
their commiſſioners. 


A MILITARY enterprize, which uh kad concerted 


eſteemed a place of conſiderable Rrengtb, in tha age, when 


*"Whitlocke, who was one of the colhraiffloncrs, ſays, p. 65, © In this 

« treaty, the King manifeſted his great parts and abilities, ſtrength of reaſon 
« and quickneſs of apprehenſion, with much patience in hearing what was 
« objected againſt him; wherein he allowed all freedom, and would himfelt 


« ſum up the arguments; and give a moſt clear judgment upon them, His 


<*« unhappineſs was, that he had a better opinion of others judgments than 


1 of his own, though they were weaker than his own; and of this the par- 
c liament-commiſlioners had experience to their great trouble. They were 
<« often waiting on the King, and debating ſome points of the treaty with 
« him, until midnight, before they could come to a concluſion. Upon one 


. of the moſt material points, they preſſed his Majeſty with their reaſons 


< and beſt arguments they could:uſe to grant what they defired, The King 
« ſaid, he was fully fatisfied, and promi ſed to give them his anſwer in 
r writing according to their deſire; but, becauſe it was then paſt midnight, 
c and too late to put it into writing, he would have it drawn up next morn - 
<< ing (when he commanded them to wait en him again) and then he would 


give them his anſwer in writing, as it was now agreed upon. But next 
* morning the King told them, that he had altered bis mind: And ſome of 


cc his friends, of whom the commiſſioners inquired, told them, that after 
ce they were gone, and even his council retired, ſome of his bed-chamber 
<< never left prefling and perſuading him till they prevailed on him to change 
« his former reſolutions.” It is difficult, however, to conceive, that any 


treaty could have ſucceeded betwixt the King and parliament, while the latter 


inſiſted, as they all along did, on a total ſubmiſſion to all their demands; and 
challenged the whole power, n intended to employ, to the puniſh- 


| ment of all 1 0 


the 


en A A L K 4 


the art of attacking towns was not well underfiood i in Eu- 1 
rope, and was totally unknown in England. The Earl of.. 
Eſſex ſat down before this place with an army of 18 LY 
men ; and carried. on his attacks by regular approaches. 
Sir Arthur Aſton, the governor, being wounded, Colonel 
Fielding ſucceeded to the command. In a little time the 
town was found to be no longer in a condition of defence ; 
and though the King approached, with an intention of ob- 
liging Eſſex to raiſe the ſiege, the diſpoſition of the parlia- 
mentary army was ſo ſtrong, as rendered that deſign imprac- 
ticable, Fielding, therefore, was contented to yield the 
town, on condition that he ſhonld bring off all the garriſon 10 A7. 
with the honours of war, and deliver up deſerters. This 
laſt condition was thought ſo ignominious and ſo prejudi- 
cial to the King's intereſt, that the governor was tried by 
a council of war, and condemned to loſe his life for con- 
ſenting to it. His ſentence mmm Dang 
King * , 
EssEx's army had been fully ſupplied wittr all neceffirſes 
from London: Even many fuperfluities and luxuries were 
ſent them by the care of the zealous citizens': Yet the hard- 
ſhips which they fuffered from the ſiege, during fo early a 
feaſon, had weakened them to ſuch a degree, that they were 
no longer fit for any new enterprize. And the two armies, 
for ſome time, encamped in the neighbourhood of each 
other, nd e d ee rang wal 
moment. 
Burton the miley" operations beteten the pridetphs 


armies, which lay in the centre of England; each county, 
each town, each family almoſt, was divided within itſelf ; 


and the moſt violent convulſions ſhook the whole kingdom. 5 
Throughout the Finter, continual corte had ehe 


e Ruſh, vol. vi. p 26g, c. Clarendon, vol, j iii. * 227 233, &c. 
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the lethargy of peace, with 
has. eager, though unſkilful hands, employed again} their fel. 
| + low-citizens their long - neglected weapons. The furious 
A2 zeal for liberty and preſbyterian diſcipline, which had hi- 
therto run uncontrouled through the nation, now at laſt 
excited : an equal ardour for monarchy and epiſcopacy; ; When 
the intention of aboliſhing theſe antient modes of govern- 
ment was openly avowed by the parliament; Conventions 
for neutrality, though, in ſeveral counties, they had been 
entered into, and confirmed by the moſt ſolemn oaths, yet, 
_ being voted illegal by the two houſes,” were immediately 
broke ; and the fite of diſcord was ſpread into every 
" The altercation of diſcourſe, the controvetſies of 
the pen, but, above all, the declamations of the pulpit, in- 
diſpoſed the minds of men towards each other, and propa · 
gated the blind rage of party 8. Fierce, however, and in- 
"flamed as were the diſpoſitions of the Engliſh, by a war both 
civil and religious, that great deſtroyer of humanity; all the 
events of this period are leſs diſtinguiſhed by atrocious deeds 
either of treachery or cruelty, than were ever any inteſtine 
diſcords which had ſo long a continuance, A circumſtance 
which will be found to imply great praiſe of the national 
character of that people, now ſo unhappily rouzed to arms. 
Is the north, the Lord Fairfax commanded for the par- 
© Lament, the Earl. of Newcaſtle for the King. This laſt 
nobleman began thoſe aſſociations which were afterwards ſo 
much practiſed in other parts of the kingdom, He united 
in a league for the King the counties of Northumberland, 
Cumberland, Weſtmoreland, and the Biſhoprick, and en- 
_ gaged, ſome time after other counties in the ſame aſſocia- 
tion. Finding that Fairfax, aſſiſted by Hotham and the 
garriſon of Hull, was making progreſs in the ſouthern parts 
of Yorkſhire ; he advanced with a body of four thouſand 


SB en b. been, made by each to. ſurmount its ;antagoniſt ; 
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5 "ey A took polſeGon of York. At Tadcaſter, he at- e 
tacked the forces of the parliament, and diſlodged them: 1 "= 


But his victory was not deciſive. In other rencounters he 


obtained ſome inconſiderable advantages. But the chief 
benefit, which reſulted from his enter prizes, was, the eſta- 
bliſhing the King's authority 1 in all the northern provinces. 


In another part of the kingdom, the Lord Broke was 


killed by a ſhot, while he was taking poſſeſſion of Litchfield 


for the parliament *. After a ſharp. combat, near Stafford, 


between the Earl of Northampton and Sir John Gell, the 
former, Who commanded the King's forces, was killed 
While he fought with extreme valour ; and his forces, diſcou> 
| raged by his death, tho” they had obtained the advantage in 


tg aQion, retreated into the town of Stafford 
sm William Waller began to diſtinguiſh himſelf among 


dhe generals of the parliament. Active and indefatigable in 
+ his operations, rapid and enterpriſing ; he was fitted by his 
| -  Penjus to the nature of the war ; which being managed by 


raw” troops, conducted by unexperienced commanders, af- 


7h . forded ſucceſs to every bold and ſudden undertaking; After 
taking Wincheſter and Chicheſter, he advanced. towards 


Glouceſter, which was in a manner blockaded by Lord 


| WD, Herbert, who had levied conſiderable forces in Wales for | 
the royal party k. While he attacked the Welſh on one fide, - 


a ſally from Glouceſter made impreſſion on the other. Her- 


bert was defeated ; five hundred of his men killed on the 
. _ ſpots a thouſand taken priſoners ; and he himſelf eſcaped . 


He was taking a view from A window of St, Chad's cathedral in Iich- , 
field, where a party of the royaliſts had fortified themſelves, He was caſed 
in complete armour, but was ſhot through the eye by a random-ball. He 


as a zealous puritan; and had ſormerly ſaid, that he hoped to ſee with his 
eyes the ruin of all the cathedrals of England. It was a ſuperffitious remark 


of the royaliſts, that he was killed on St. Chad's day by a ſhot from St. 
Chad's cathedral, which pierced that very eye by which he hoped to ſee the 


| tuin of all cathedrals, Dugdale, p. 118, Clarendon, &c, i Whit- 
locke, Þ. 66, Ruſh. vol, vi. p. 152. Clarendon, vol, lil. p. 16t, k Ruſh. 
vol. vi. p. 92, 100. 
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| en p. with ſome amd; to Oxford: Hereford, eſbecnied a ſtroug 
1. , town, defended by a conſiderable garriſon, was bartendered 
to Waller, from the cowardice of Colonel Price the go- 
veruor. Tewkeſbury underwent the ſame fate. Worceſter 
refuſed him admittance ; and Waller, without placing any 
_'garrifons'i in his new conqueſts, retired to Glouceſter,” and 

K from thence he joĩned the ariny under the Earl of Eſſex l. 


; . 7 But the moſt memorable actions of valour, during this 
Ce winter-ſeaſon, were performed in the weft, 7 When Sir 
5 Ralph Hopton, with his ſmall troop, reti ed Into Cornwall 
' before the Earl of Bedford, that nobleman, deſpiſing ſo in- 
©" conſiderable a force, abandoned the purſuit, and committed 
te talk of ſuppreſſing the royal party to the ſheriffs of the 
County. But the affections of Cornwall were much inelined 
do the King's ſervice, While Sir Richard Buller and Sir 
Alexander Carew lay at Launceſton, and employed them- 
ſelves in executing the parliament's ordmance for the mili- 
* tia, a meeting of the county was aſſembled at Trurs; and 
after Hopton produced his commiſſion from the Earl of 
Hertford, the King's general, it was agreed to execute the 
haus, and to expel theſe invaders of the county.” The trained 
bands were accordingly levied, Launceſton taken, and al! 
_ -.* Cornwall reduced to TIO: and to, obedience under 'the 
> ow ' 
e t bear Gant for the Re party, od 0 
mencement of theſe diforders, to claim, on all occafions, the 
ttrict execution of the laws, which they knew were favour- 
aAuble to them; and the parliament, rather than have recourſe 
to the plea of necelſity, and avow the tranſgreſſion of any 
ſtatute, had alſo been accuſtomed ro warp the laws, and, 
dy forced conſtructions, to interpret them in their own fa. 
.* _ - your . But though, the King was naturally the gainer by ©. 
uch a method of conducting war, and it was by favour of 
lay that the trained bands were raiſed in Cormwall; it ap- 
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. : Htored.chat theſs maxims were now prejudicial to the royal nge. 
party. Theſe troops could not legally, without their own -e 
Confent, be carried out of the county; and conſequentiy, 2643. 
it was impoſſible to puſh into;Devonſhire the advantage 
which they had obtained. The Corniſh royaliſts, there- 
fore, bethought themſelves of levying a forte which might 
be more ſerviceable. Sir Bevil Granville, the moſt beloved | 
man of that country, Sir Ralph Hopton, Sir Nicholas Slan- 
ning, Arundel, and Trevannion, undertook,” at their . n 
charges, to raiſe an army for the King; and their great in- 
tereſt in Cornwall ſoon enabled them to effect their purpoſe. 
| 1 The parliament, alarined at this nce-of the royaliſts, 
ve a commiſſion. to Ruthven; + Sefiſman, governor” of 
*Plymonth, to march with all the forces of Dorſet, "Somerſet, _ 
nd Devon, and make afl intire conqueſt of Cornwall, The 
© Eat] of ' Stamford followed him, at ſome diſtance, with a 
. conſiderable ſupply. Ruthven, having entered Cornwall 
"by bridges thrown over the Tamar, haſtened to an action; 
leſt Stamford ſhould join him, and obtain the honour of 
„ that Victory which he looked for with aſſurance.” The roy- 
7 ". Wiſts, in like manner, were impatient to bring the affair to 
a a a deciſion, before Ruthven's army ſhould receive ſo conſi- 
.  derable a reinforcement. The battle was fought on Bradock 
down; and the King's forces, though inferior in number, 
gave a total defeat to their enemies. Ruthven, with a few 
broken troops, fled to Salta; ard when that town was 
taken, he eſcaped, with ſome difficulty, and almaſt alone, 
. 6 e 
. io Plymouth and Exeter. "14 
 » NoTWrITHSTANDING chef Ming tos! . 
want both of money and ammumition, under which the 
cmi rey fs labouted,” oblige" hits 8 er into 3 
convention of neutrality with” the parliamentary party in 
. "Devonſhire ; and this neutrality held all the winter · ſeaſon 
e it was broken by the authority of the two 
N . 9 a ; "I 
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= enge houſes ; and. war reoommenced with great appearance of 
$ ee to the King's party. Stamford, having aſ- 
1643. ſembled a ſtrong body of near ſeven thouſand men, well 
ſupplied with money, - proviſions, and ammunition, ad- 
nanced upon the royaliſts, who were not. half his number, 
Battle or ànd were oppreſſed by every kind of 'neceſſity. Deſpair, 
; | May 166k, Joined to-the natural try of theſe troops, commanded 
. the prime gentry of the county, made them reſolve, by 
| one vigorous effort, to overcome all theſe diſadvantages. 
f e being encamped on the top of a high hill near 
Stratton, they attacked him in four diviſions, at five in the 
morning, having lain all night under arms. One diviſion 
was commanded by Lord Mohun and Sir Ralph Hopton, an- 
other by Sir Bevil Granville and Sir John Berkeley, a third 
by Slanning and Trevannion, a fourth by Baſſet and Go- 
dolphin. In this manner the action began; the King's 
forces preſſing with the utmoſt vigour thoſe four ways up 
the hill, and their enemies as obſtinately defending them- 
ſelves. The fight continued with very doubtful ſucceſs, 
till word was brought to the chief officers of the Corniſh, 
thar their ammunition was ſpent to leſs than four barrels of 
powder. This defect, which they concealed from the ſol - 
diers, they reſolved to fupply by their valour. They agreed 
to advance without firing till” they ſhotld reach the toff of 
tte Nil, and could be on equal ground with the enemy. 
The courage of the officers was fo well ſeconded by the 
| foldiers, that the royalifts began on all ſides to gain ground. 
N Major- general Chidley, who commanded the parliament. 
army (for Stamford kept at diſtance) failed not in his duty; 
and when he ſa his men recbil, himſelf advanced with a good 
0 ſtand of pikes, and, piercing into the thickeſt of the enemy, 
| was at laſt ovrpowefed' with numbers and taken priſoner. 
2 upon this diſaſter, gave ground apace; inſomuch 
3 that the four parties of the royaliſts, growing nearer and 
. nearer as they aſcended, -at laſt all met together upon the 
. + Plain at the top; Where they embraced with great joy, and 
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Fgrabzed their victory with lou homes ad ned ce. eng. 
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AFTER this . bee attention at both King 8 per- 
liament was turned towards the weſt, as to a very import- 


ant ſcene af action. The King ſent the Marquis of Hert - 


ford and Prince Maurice with a reinforcement of cavalry ; 


ho, having joined the Corniſh army, ſoon over-ran the 
county of Devon; and advancing into that of Somerſet, f 
began to reduce it to obedience. On the other hand, the 
parliament having ſupplied Sir William Waller, in won 


they much truſted, with a complete army, diſpatched. him 
weſtwards, in order to check the progreſs of the royaliſts. 


1 


1633. 


After ſome ſkirmiſhes, the two. armies, met at Lanſdown, Battle of 
near Bath, and fought a pitched battle, with great loſs, on Lanſdowa, 
both ſides, but without any deciſiye event 9, The gallant th July. 


Granville was there killed; and Hopton, by the blowing 
up of ſome poder, was dangerouſly hurt. The royaliſts 


next attempted to march eaſtwards, and to join their forces 
to the King's at Oxford: But Waller hung on their rear. 


and infeſted their march till they reached the Devizes. Re- 
inforced by additional troops, Which flocked to him from 
all quarters; he ſo much ſurpaſſed the rayaliſts in number, 
that they durſt ao longer continue their, march, or expoſe 


themſelves to the hazard of an action. It was reſolved that 
Hertford and Prince Maurice ſhould proceed with the ca . 
valry; and, having procured. a, reinforcement from the 


King, ſhould haſten back to the relief of their friends in 


the Devizes, Waller was ſo conſident of taking this body 


of infantry, now abandoned by their friends, that de wrote 
to the parliament, that their work was done, and that, 
by. the next poſt, he would inform them of the number 
and quality of the priſoners. But the King, even be- 
fore Hertford's . hearing of the great n to 
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E ors | whith his weſtern in reduced, had prepared 4 e bone 
. -.Gferable body of horſe, which he immediately diſpdiched we 
under the command of Lord Wilmot. Waller drew up on 


=” 
'' 5 Round way- don, about two miles from the Devizes; and 


5 advancing with his horſe to fight Wilmot,” and prevent his 
og July. conjunction with the Corniſh infantry, was received wit 
= equal valour by hie roydliſts, After a ſharp action he waz 
| 5 totally routed, wie eee ee 
3 Briſtol: Then Wilmot; ſeixing the enemy's cannan, and ha- 

| ing Joined his friends whom he came to relieve, attacked 

* | Waller's- infantry with redoubled courage; drove them off 
C thefidd, and touted and dlperled the whole army ", Ae 

| 

| 


„ important * „ following ſo quick "after mary" 
IB other ſucceſſes, ſtruck great diſmay into the parliament, mo 
| gave an alafn to their principal army commanded by Eſſex.” 
Waller exclaimed loud ly againſt that general, 'for WEIR 
Wilmot to paſs him, and” proceed withont any interruption” 
| to the ſuccour of the diſtreſſed infantty af the Devizes. But 
Fee, finding that his /arthy'felf continually to decdy after 
. bee ſiege of Reading, Was reſclved to remain upon the de 
fenſive; and the weakneſs of the King, and the want of 
all military' ores, had alſo. reſtrained the activity of the 
royal army. No action had happened i in that part of Eng- 
land, encept orie ſkirmiſſi, which, of itſelf, was'of no great 
| conſequence, and was rendered memorable- by the death 
| alone of the famous Hambden. an 


| | Co Vrrey, a Scorſman, who Cried in * 5 parlta- 
= * ment 8 army, having received ſome diſguſt, came to OKs. 

ford, and offered Pp ' ſervice . to the King. In. order o 55 
|. prove the ſincerit x "of his converſion, he. informed Prince 
= Rupert 'of the log diſpoh tion of the enemy's quarters, and. 


horted bim to form ſome. attempt upon them. The 
Fince, who was intirely fitted for that kind of” ſervice; 4 


fling ſuddenly upon the diſperſed bodes of rs. $ KF, 


| it; 4 Ryſbworth, vol, vi. vans + Clarendon, val, 155 p: 291. ; 
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carried his ravages within two miles of the general's quar- 
ters. The alarm being given, every one mounted on horſe - 


back, in order to purſue the Prince, to recover the priſon- 


ers, and to repair the diſgrace which the army had ſuſtained. 


Among the reſt, Hambden, who had a regiment .of infantry 
that lay at a diſtance, joined: the horſe as a volunteer; and 
overtaking the royaliſts on Chalgrave field, Stered | into the 


thickeſt. of the battle. By the bravery. and . tivity of Ru- 


pert, the King's troops were brought off, and a great booty, 


together with two hundred priſoners, was conveyed. to Ox. 


ford. But. what moſt pleaſed, the royaliſts, was, the expecta · 

tion that ſome diſtaſter had happened to Hambden, theit 
capital and muchi-dreaded enemy. One of the priſoners 
taken in the action ſaid, that he was confident Mr. Hamb- 
den was hurt : For he ſaw: him, contrary- to his uſual cuſ- 


tom, ride off the field, before the action was finiſhed ; his 
head hanging down, and his hands leaning upon his horſe's. 


* 


* 
N 


neck. Next day, the news. arrived, that he was ſhot in the + 


ſhoulder with a- brace of bullets,” and the bone broke. 


Some days after, he died, in exquiſite pain, of his wound; ; Death of 


ner could his whole. party, had their army met with a total * 7 


overthrow; have been caſt into greater conſternation. The 
King himfelf ſo highly valued him, that, eicher from ge- 


neroſity or policy, he intended to have 1 bim e 


ſurgeon to aſiiſt at his cure *. 5 


Maxx were the virtues and talents & this eminent per- 
ſonage; and his valour, during the war, had ſhone out 


with a luſtre equal to that of all the other accompliſhments 


by which he had ever been ſo much diſtioguiſhed.. Affabi. 


liry in converſation ; temper, art, and eloquence. in debate; 
penetration and diſcernment in counſel; induſtry, vigilance, ' 


and enterprize in action; all theſe praiſes are onanimouy” | 


aſcribed to binn by hiſtorians of the moſt oppoſite 3 
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His virtue too and integrity, in-allthe duties of privat He. 4% 
Eallowed torhave been beyond exception : We muſt on; 
awed be cautions, notwithſtanding his generous cal for liberty, 
not haſlily/te-afcribe to him the praiſes of: a good titizen.” "| 2 
„ ee civil war; he ſought the abol- 
tion of . and ſubverſion: gef the ee an 
ought — have dem avoided FR, Ta n 
country,..,Bytwhether.: in the purkuir of this widlent enter. 
prize, hg.,as. actugtel by private, ambition, ot 'by-bonoſt- 
prejudiggs, derived-trom former abuſcs of royal authority + 
it belongs. not to an hiſtorian of this age, TRE an 
latimage Friend poſirinely 9.drpming Fes flog oomommgs: + |»: 
= 0 1egien ENOUS 2 . Sit 0 10 he EszEx ; 12 * 
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| try, yes, onl ed t an extreme, ere is root 3 
—— * e eu Wh many 2 . bin 


4 4 I enge leds ble“ Had [the*preceding 2dmitiiftration/ 8 
which 22 7 b te call arbitrary, pr 1 feel ambition; and: adi unjuſt 


an the ancient people x there 
| have 1 —— 1 er K in his han = 5 


— — which he hai/forrabch butt. But I b Lon 
Lee . U sreat meaſure from. neceſſny, „ An from a natural deſire 
Le hich was 9 — d to him from his ratz 
ae el viſibly encroachinj on; there; 1 no reaſon why 
8 a; very vittious'prince, $168 Habib y Worthy öf tral” 
2 — The attempt, therefore; of totally: annbbilating monarchi- 
cal power, was a very blameable extreme; eſpecially as it was attended witz 
the danger, to ſay theiealt, of a civil war, which, beſides, the mumberle6 ill 
| attending it; expoſed” liberty. to much greater perils. than, j it could have in- 
| curred inder the now 1 ited authodity of the King. But 1 re, mics ® 
could not be ſuppoſed {o char during the time as they are, or may be, at. pre- 
ſent; there are great reatvhs of alleviation for men. who. were heated by: the * 
| controverly, © or engayed in che aQtion, And it. is remarkable, that even at... 
preſent (luch is the force of party, prejudices) there, are few people, wha have, :\ 
coolneſs enough to Ce theſe matters 'in a proper light, or are convinced that 
70 OI ſlopped in their pretenſions, Tera 
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rout of Waller, was farther informed that the Queen, who 3 | 
had landed in Burlington-bay, had arrived at Oxford, ang - TP TAE | 
had brought from the north a reinforcement of three thou- | 
ſand foot and fifteen hundred horſe. Died ent Finns il 
and Ayleſbury,” where he had hitherto lain, he thought pro- = 
per to retreat nearer London, „ . 
his broken and diſheartened forces, which 'a few! months 
before he had led into the field in ſo flouriſhing a condition. 
The King, freed from this enemy, ſent his army weſtward "/ 00 
under Prince Rupert; and, by their cen ü widths 113 
Corniſhs troops, à very formidable force, for numbers is ] 
well as reputation and valont,-was compI d That ah en - un 
 terprize, -, correſpondent 40 mens expectations, might be Ws n 
undertaken, the Prince reſolved to lay ſiege to Briſtola the | | it 
 ſecond'town for riches and greatneſs in the kingdom. Na- | 
thaniel Fiennes, ſon to Lord Say himſelf, as well as his in 
father, a great parliamentary leader, was governer, and © - ; | 
commanded a garriſon of tuo thouſand five hundred foot, | 1 
and tag regiments, - one of horſe, another of Agens It 
The fottiieatiuns not being complete or regular; it w N- | 
ſolved by Prigee Rupert to arm the city; . 
ing, with little other proviſions,. ſuitable. t ſuch a wark,. 
beſides the courage of. the troops, the aſſault began. The 
Corniſh, in three diviſians, attacked the weſt ds wi s; * 
reſolution Which nothing but death, could . controul';, But... :. « | 
though the middle, diviſion had already mounted be , * 
n Was the diſadvantage" of "the ground, n 
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11 * 
plead the rol 0 Kent Aeewpial 17 5 e Kiag ater granting the. e. - 9 
tition of right ; without conſidering the extreme harſh treatment oe"; Il W N | 
met with, after making that great concellion, and the impoſſibility of ore 5 
porting che government by the revenue then ſettled on the crown. "The The worſt. 0 
_ of it is, that there was a great tang ef enthuſiaſm i in the conduct pf the ber- N 
liamentary leaders, Which; though it might” render their conduct lincere, .. 8 
will not much enhante 4 character with poſterity. And tho' Haben 5 | 
perhaps, leſs infected with this ſpirit than many of his n K | 
pr not Wan altogether free from it. | n 9 
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2 a 1 the defenee of the garriſon, that in the end the aſkilants 
. LY vere repulſed; wich a conſiderable loſs both of officers and 7 
* 12 * On the Prince's fide," the aſſault was conducted 


ul courage, and almoſt with equal loſs, but with: 
— rakony One party, led by Lord Grandiſon, was 
beat off, and the commander himſelf mortally: wounded: 
_ Attother, conducted by Colonel Bellaſis, met with a like - 


| 3, fate! But Waſhington, wi with a leſs party, finding a place in 


the curtain nber than the reſt; broke in, and quickly | 
made rom for the horſe to follow. By this icruption, = 
boweven, nothing but the ſuburbs was yet gained: The 
+ entrance inta the tqwn was {tilt more difficult : And by the 
oſs already ſuſtained, as well as by the i proſpect of farther 


Ita danger, eyery one was extremely diſcouraged: When, to the 
0 July, great joy of the whole army, tha city beat a parley., The 


guariſon. were allowed to march out with their arms and 
daggage, leaving their cannan}, ammunition, and colburs. 
| Fox-this.inGance of cowardice, Fiennes was. afterwards tried } 
byra ut martial and condemned, to loſe. bis ns: 158 
the ſentente was remitted: by the eneral 44. 

Sus Vicomplaints were made of violences en 
_ the garriſon, contrary to the capitulation. An apology was 
male, by the royaliſts, as if theſe were à retaliation for 
- ſanieviolenges' committed on their friends at the ſurrender 
os Ruadiag: And undder pretence of like retaliations, but 
really from the extreme animoſity of the parties, were ſuch - 
_ He e U "_ 8 dens _ the 
wy} 0:2 ot, 78 N 
TRR Joſs, ſuſtained. 1 the; a in 8 | aſwle > 
Bxiſtol, was conſiderable. Five hundred excellent ſoldiers 
 - periſhed: Among thoſe of condition were Grandiſon, Slan- 
ning, Trevannion, and Moyle : Bellaſis, Aihley, and Sir 
Vn Owen, were wounded. :- Vet- was the ſücceſs, upon 


4 Ruſhworthz vel, d. 5. 244. cnc, ol, . be 293) n . 
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| he whale! fo conſiderable as ; mightily elated the Goa cr -© WAR.” 

"i the one party, and depreſſed that of the other. The King, 2 

| to ſhow ; that he was not intoxicated with good fortune, nor. . $3645 tl 
aſpired to a total victory ,aver the parliament, publiſhed 4 We 
manifeſto, in Which he regewed the proteſtation, rags # 2 
taken, with great. {olemnity,, at- the head of his army, a 
expreſſed his firm intention. of making peace upon the re- 
eſtabliſhment of the conſtitution. Having joined the mg fs 
at Briſtol, and ſent Prince Maurice with a detachment ino 
Devonſhire, he deliberated how to employ the remaining. 
forces in an eũterprize of - importance. Some propoſed, and 

ſcemingly with. great reaſon, 40 march dire&tly to London; 

where every. thing was in great confuſion, - where the amy . 
of the parliament Was: baffled, weakened, and diſmayed, n 
and where, it was hoped, either by an inſurrection, by Me, 
tory, or by meat a 151 end might be put to the ci 
diſorders. , But, this. ug dertaking, by reaſon ol the 8 
number and force of the, London militia, Was .thought, by... . 


14 
*F 
4 
* * 


9 * 


celter, Hing within twenty miles, preſented an eaſier, and, 

yet a very important conqueſt. It was the only 
garriſon poſſeſſed by the parlament in thoſe parts. Cad 
that city be reduced, the King held the whole courſe of the - 
Severn: under his command; the rich and male. content 
counties af the welt; having 16ſt all protection from their. 
friends, might be e enforced to pay high contributions, as an 
atonement for their diſaffection; an open communication. 
could be preſeryed between Wales and theſe new conqueſts; 
and half of the kingdom, being intirely freed from the 
enemy, and thus united into one firm body, might be em- 
ployed in re-eſtabliſhing the King's authority throughout the.. 
remainder, ., Theſe were the reaſofis for embracing that ne. 
ſolution; kin, as it was ever eſteemed, to the royal ſes 
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40 HIS T ORT or Gar, B&LTALN.. | 
OY Tus governor of Gloceſter was one Maſſey, a ſoldier 


x6 
PP. 


of fortune, Who, before he engaged with the parliament, 
had offered his ſervice, to the King; and as he was free from 
the fumes of enthuſiaſm, by which moſt. of the officers on 
that fide were intoxicated, he would lend an ear, it was: 
preſumed, to propoſals for accommodation. But Maſſey. 
was reſolute to preſerve an intire fidelity to his maſters ; and 
though no enthuſiaſt himfelf, he well knew how to em- 
pl6y to adyantage that cathuſiaſtic ſpirit ſo prevalent in his 
city and garriſon. The ſummons to farrender allowed twa: 


hours for an anſwer: But before that time expired, there 


appeared before the King two citizens, with lean, pale, 
ſharp, and diſmal viſages: Faces, fo ſtrange and uncouth, 
according to Lord Clarendon; figures, ſo habited and ac. 


coutered; as at once moved the moſt ſevere eduntenances to 
mirth, and the maſt chearful hearts to ſadneſs: It ſeemed 
impoſſible chat ſuch ambaffadors could bring leſs than, 4 


defiance. The men, withdnt any circumſtance of duty or 
good manners, in à pert, ſhrill, undiſmayed accent, ſaid, 


chat they brought an anſwer from the godly city of Glo- 


ceſter; And extremely ready were they, according to the 
hiftorian,” to give-inſolent and ſeditions replies to, any quel-- 


, tions; as if their buſineſs were chiefly, by provoking: the 


King, to make him violate his own fae conduct. The an- 


| ſwer from the city was in theſe words: „ We the inhabite 


«ants, magiſtrates, officers and ſoldiers, within the garri- 
«ſon; of Glouceſter, unto. his Majeſty's gracious meſſage, 


«return this humble anſwer : That we do keep this city, 


« according to our oaths and allegiance, to and for the 


_ © wie; of his Majeſty and his royal poſterity : And do, ac- 


4. cordingly conceive ourſelves wholly. bound to obey the 


* commands of his Majeſty ſignified by both houſes of par- 


«fiament : And are reſolved. by God's help to keep this 


city accordingly *.” After theſe . the ſiege 


t Ruſhworth, vol. vi. p. 28. Aa vol, Ii. p. 316. May, book: ii, 
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was reſolutely undehaken by be ray, and as reſolutely CHAP. 
ſuſtained by the citizens and garriſon, h A —.— 


nge nligess of the lege of Tloceier abet u. Bn © OE" 9 


London, the. conſternation among the inhabitants „ 
great as if the enemy were already at their gätes. The ra. 
pid progreſs of the royaliſts threatened the parliament with 
immediate ſubjedtin : The factions and diſcontents among 
themſelves, in the city and throughout the neighbouring. 
counties, prognoſticated Tome dangerous diviſion or infür- 
rection. Thoſe parliamentary leaders, it niuft he ownsd, | 
who had introduced fuch mighty innovations into the Eng. an 
lim conſtitation, and whs hatl"projefted fo much greater, 
had not en ged in an enter prlze which had exceeded their 

e nk Great vigour, "From tlie beginning,” 
as well as wiſlom, they Bat difplayed'in' all theif 'connſels'; © 
and a furious, headſtrong body, broke looſe from the te- 
ffrainr of law," Had Hittterte deen retained "iti fuß 7 1 
under their authority, and aue d 2641 And pat: 
ſon, as by te möft Tegal and Wſabliſhed Nee A” 
ſſmmall committ ittee, 'on whom the tod wel devolyed' be, 
power, had direcTed all their counſels, And had prefery 
ſecrecy in delberationl, and a 'piotaptitude if in Dea 8 

deybnd what the King, notwithflanding e adyantag es poſ- | 
 ſeſſed'by «"Migte"leader, had ever been able to" N85 Sen 
_ fible that 00 Jealouſy was by their pattizans Ghtermamen? 
agaitift thetn, they had on all occaſions exerted an authority 
much more” defpotic than the royaliſts, even "during ide 
preſſing exigencies of Wut, "could Wich - patictite endute in 
ther fovertign. © [WHodver incürted BE "Aipſeaſvre,” br 5 
Was expoſed to their ſuſpicion, was cochmitted to priſon, | 
and proſecuted under the notion of delinquehey: After all 

the ala jails were full, many new ones were erected; and 

even che ſhips were cFowded with the rojiliſts, both getirry 
and clergy, who langbiſhed' below decks; and periſhed in 
thoſe n. * 1 impoſed taxes, the 
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beet, and of the moſt; wquſyal.aature;, by an, ordinance 


of the two houſes : MR a gommiſſion for ſequeſtra· 
tion; and they ſeized, here - eyer they had power, the re- 
venues of all the King's party * : % And knowing that them- 
"Faves, and all their miniſters, were, by reſiſting, the prince, 
ay to the penalties of law, they reſolyed, with "> 
+- vere admini iſtration, to overcome. thele terrors, and retain 
the people in obedience, by penalties of a more immediate 
execution. In the beginning of this ſummer,” a combina- 
tion, formed againſt them in London, had obliged them 


d exert the plenitude of their autboritrx. 
"En | EDMOND WALlLlER, the firſt refiner of Engliſh Neil. 


1 


* 


cation, was a member of the lower houſe; a man of con- 
e fortune, and not more diſtinguiſhed by his, poetical 
genius than by his parliamentary talents, and by the polite- 
neſs. and elegance of his manners. As full of keen ſatire 
and invective in his eloquence, : 'as 2 tenderneſs and pane- 


34 gyric in his poetry, he caught the attention of his hearers, 


15 
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and exerted the utmoſt baldneſs | in blaming. thoſe violent 
—— by which the commons were governed. Finding 
all oppoſition within doors to be fruitleſs, he endeavoured to 
form a party, without, which might oblige the parliament 
o accept of reaſonable cond1 itions, and reſtore peace to the 
nation, The charms of his converſation, joined to his cha- 


1 racter of courage and integrity, had procured him the in- 
tire confidence of Northumberland, Conway, and every 


eminent perſon of either ſex who reſided. in London. They 
1: Opened their breaſt to him without reſerve, and expreſſed 
* their diſapprobation of the furious methods purlned by the 
commons, and their wiſhes that ſome 3 could be 
found for ſtopping ſo impetuous a er. Tomkins, Wal 
lers brother-in-law, and Chaloner,” e intimate friend of 


* The King afterwards dopiet font this 4 but, as the far greatef 

| Wigs Ten wry Wark, be eaped anc lh 
. by; i Rene 

; 7 RN a Tomkins 
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. nexions of theſe two gentlemen lay echieſfy in the diy hebe, 
4 informed Waller,” that the fame abhorrence of War prevailed -: +4643, 
* there, among all men of reaſon and moderation. Vpon 

, reſlection, it ſeemed" not impracticable that à combitiation . 

of _ might be framed between the lords and citizens; and, by. 

in mutual concert, the illegal taxes be refuſed, which the par- 

de  Hament, without the royal aſſent, impoſed on the people. 


* Wulle this affair was in agitation; and liſts- were forming of 
. ſuch as they conceived to be well affected to their deſign; 
a ſervant of Tomkins, who had overheard* their diſcourſe, 
fi- immediately carried the intelligence to Pym. Waller, Tom- - 
n Ekins, and "Chaloner were ſeized,” and tried by a couỹ:t:⸗ 
al martial a. They were alt three conidenitied;” and” the two 
te- latter executed on gibbets erefted before their own'doors. 
rc A covenant) as teſt, was taken * by the lords and com- 
e mons, and impoſed: om their army, and oh all WhO lived 
rs, within their quurters. Beſides reſolving to amendꝭ aud re- 
nt form their lives, the covenanterg vow that they will never 
ng 
to 
ent 
the 
ha- 
in 
ery 


lay down their arms ſo long as the-papiſts,/now in open War 
— —ę — ſhall; by force of arma be protected 
:» againſt juſtice ; they expreſs" their abhorrence of the late 
conſpiracy; and they promiſe to aſſiſt to the utmoſt the 
forces raĩſed e Gn the , e —_ 
£: . I 
Warten, ſo ſoon © as impriſoned, ſenile of the great 
danger! into which he was fallen, was fo ſeized with the 
dlread of death, that all his former ſpirit deſerted him; and 
de confeſſed whatever he knew, without ſparing his Rt in- 
Amate friends, without regard to the confidence repoſed in 
| bim, without diſtnguiſhing between the negligence of fa- 
miliar converſation and the ſchemes of à regular conſpiracy. = 
FOR the moſt * diſſimulation, bs eounterfeited | 


* 


- = 
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ange. ſuch remorſe of conſcience, that his execution was put off, 
2 of mere chriſtian compaſſion, till he might recover the 

Mgt; ule of his underſtanding. He invited viſits from the ruling 

_ clergy of all ſects; and while he expreſſed his own peri- 
.. tence, he received their devout exhortations with humility 
Aland reverence, as conveying clearer conviction and informa- 
_ . tion than in his life he had ever before attained, Preſents 
800, of whick, as well as of flattery, theſe holy men were 
* not inſcnſible, were diſtributed among them; as a ſmall 

. retribution for their. prayers and ghoſtly counſd. And by 
all thee artifices, more than from any regard to the beauty 
dc his genius, of which, during that time of furious cant 
© . and faction, ſmall account would be made, he prevailed ſo 
fur as to have his life ſpared, aud a fine * thouſand 

pounds accepted in lieu of it *. 1 x 

_____ _-— Tas ſeverity, exerciſed againſt 16 
1 1 krezect of Waller, increaſed the authority of the parlia- 
1 ment, and ſeemed to enſure them againſt like attempts for 

the future. But, by the progreſs of the King's arms, the 

_ - defeat of Sir William Waller, the taking of Briſtol, the ſiege 

AY Gloceſter, a cry for peace was renewed, and with more 
violence than ever. Crowds of women, with a petition 
for that purpoſe; flocked about the | houſe, and were fo 

clamorous and importunate, that orders were given for 
diſperſing them ; and ſome of the females were killed in 

_ the fray). Bedford, Holland, and Conway, had deſerted 

- the parliament, and had gone to Oxford ; Clare and Love- 

' - _ lace had followed them. Northumberland had retired 
do his country-ſeat : Eſſex himſelf ſnewed extreme diſſatiſ- 
flaction, and exhorted the parliament to make peace. 
I ̃ÿ be upper houſe ſent down terms of accommodation more 
moderate than had hitherto been inſiſted on. It even paſſed 


: 6 by a majorttiy among the commons, that theſe propoſals 


x Whitlocke, p. 66. | Ruſhworth, vol. vi. P- at Clarendon, vol; lid. | 
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nlarm. A e peace was framed in the city, 
and preſented by Pennington, the factious mayor. Multi- 2643. 
tudes attended him, and renewed all the former menaces 


againſt the moderate party *. 


The pulpits thundefed, nd 


rumours were ſpread of twenty thouſand Tic who, had 
landed, and were to cut the throats of every proteſtant e. 


The majority Wis again turned to the other {ids ; and el 
thoughts of pacification being lald aſide, every 
reſiſtance, and for the immediate relief « 
Gloceſter, on which, the parliament were ſenſible,” 


was made 


their hopes of ſucceſs In the war did ſo much depend, 


' M4s8zy, reſolute to make a vigarous defence, and hav- | 
ing under his command a city and garriſon ambitious of 
| the erown of martyrdom, had hitherto maintained the” | 
ſiege with courage and capacity, and had much retarded. 
all the advances of the King's army. By contigual ſallies, 
be infeſted them in their trenches, and. gained ſudden ade 
vintages over them : By diſputing every inch of ground, 
he repreſſed the vigour and alacrity of their courage, elated 
by former ſacceſſes. His garriſon, however, _ was reduced 
do the haſt extremity; and he failed not, from time to ti 
to inform the parliament, that, unleſs ſpeedily relieved, he 


ſhould be neceſſitated, from the extreme want of proviſions 
and ammunition, to open his gates to the enemy. 


Ts Taz parliament, in order to repair their broken/condi- 
tion, and put themſelves in a poſture of defence; now / | 
exerted to the utmoſt their power and authority. They 

voted that an army ſhould be levied under Sir William 

Waller, whom, gotwithſtanding his mlsfortunes, they loaded 


With extraordinary careſſes, Having aſſociated in their cauſe 


the counties of Hertford, Eſſex, Cambridge, Norfolk, Suffolk, 


wn. 5 4 
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Lincoln "Hvtdngdon, they gave the Earl of Mapcheſter 4 
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emplo red the expedient of pre in 
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_ eller e Geber All m ops, in the mean white, they 


| though 0 in Fa, yet, by the mere 1 5 of. cond 105 
ad difeipline, he aſſet over thoſe open *champaig gn .c coun 
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. << 2 or. reg ene. 
| 4 — an army 19 8775 levied e i none. 


FUG 0p 4 to be le War AND NDT ANON ETL! Ry ut, above all, 
e be lp 11 Fn yeh hk whole. 
* a 5 : pt in condition of marching, 
r King, 2 pu pe their preachers to 
pr1ous. e | againſt 4 ,caule, They even 
ch O's bel * ws | 

why a, es pl nk 
tx.to ſend 1 regiments of its m ja to 


ordered to be br; and evety mam expected, With the utmoſt 


©" armxiory, * the ebent o that important enterprize'*. ig T9097 01 


jod ny 
Essxx, "artying with kim a, Wee B79 5 * of 
17 . "ti took the fe bal of Bedford Bats eice Los F 


ties And dee biet dom che Selby horſe, w jad 
albaner td meet Him, and WIG. infeſted him duting his- 


Whole tharch:” As he approachet! to/Gloteſter, the King was 
pltgech to false the ſiege, atid Cpen the way for Ele to enter 


into tar city. The neceffittes' of the gallen ve 
Oite barrel of powder was their whole ſtock" f A 


eb teiadttg ; and their 'othef piovthons vere in the fame. 


L proportion: "Elf had brought with him military ſi ores ; 
and the neighbouring cbutitry'a abundantly ſup plied, Hm wit 


© 


victuals of every kind. | carefully Cc a. 
cealed all proviſiöns from: he Kip 's army, and, Pre fendin 1 | 
th 


to be quite exhauſted, had Niere go: ſtores” for 


cle whidti they ſo much füt oufed . 
* KU oe 


Tux chief difficulty ſtill eng Elte rea dreaded a. 


: battle * with the King's army, on account of thar, great ſupe- 


riority of horſe; and he reſolved to return, if poſſible, with- 
* 2 that hazard. He lay five days at Tewkelbury, 


4 ann vol. vL wann. 1 14am ibid. | - $-Clirendow, 
2 ? \ * which. 
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feigned, dy ſome preparations, to point towards Worceſt 
By a forc& march, during the hight, he reached ate 26477 
ter, and obtained the double advantage of paſſing vr | 

an open country, ahd of ſurpriſing a convoy of proviſions 
which lay in that towns. Withoutdelay, he proceeded to: 

wards London; but, when' he reached Newbury, he was 
ſurpriſed to find that the King, by haſty marches, had ar- 

rived before him, and was already poſſeſſed of dar place. 


15 AN action Was now vnaycidable; ; and Eſſex 3 "2 2oth gert, 
it with preſence of mind, and not without military; conduct: Battle of 
On both ſides the battle was f ougbt with deſperate valour _— 
and a ſteddy bravery. Eſſex's 3 were ſeyeral times broke 
by the King 8, but his infantry maintained themlelyes in rm : 
array; and, beſi ides giving, a;continued fire, they 17 ll 
an invincible rampart of pikes againſt the furious, impu 
of Prince Rupert, and thoſe, gallant, troups of gentry. 
which the royal cavalry uns chiefly compoſed, The Tons 
don militia, eſpecially, . tho ugh ; | utterly. PE} ae PAIR. 
> a though, drawn, but a few. days before f a Hep 
ee e, Net., having exactly learn 
de ae „aud being animated With ungonquerable. zcal walks 


the cauſe in Which they were et 
PS, what could be exp 


18 


m1 gh pts the ation and WY r the event. 
morning, Edex proceeded ane 
es Fai þ his rear was once put into ſome diſorder by an 
Pd Ko of the King's horle, reached London i in ſafety? . 
and received de erved applauſe for his conduct and ſucceſs , 7 
in the whole enterprize. The . King followed him on his . 
march ; and having taken poſſeſſion. of Reading, after the 
Earl lefe it, he there — a ant _ * 


te — t Ruſk, vol. vi. pi 29. 
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| x oft e off orion gut Mt ate 
1 the battle.of Newbury, e the King, be- 
erg two noblemen 
af gromiſing hopes, was unfortunately ſlain, to the great 
reget of every lovet of ingennity and virtge throughout 
the kingdom, Lucius Cary, Lord Viſcount Falkland, ſecre- 
tary of ſtate. Before aſſembling the preſent parliament, 

_ this man, devoted to the purſuits, of larning, and to the. 
ſociety of all 2 and elegant, had enjoyed himſelf in 
N. pleaſure which, a fine genius, a generous diſpoſition, 
Ls Peet rug fortune could? afford. Called into public 
ood foremoſt in all attacks on the exqhitant pre- 


1 WES the crown; and ade hat ſci as 5. 
„ . -irua 4 Al gs love „ | 
uaintance with the 1 of 3 
id greet etl indie. "When civil cotvulfior ons proc . 
ae e it beckine 7 22 85 uiſite for him WEE his 
ge rdour of ns zeal,” and « embraced the 
wy Powers 1 which Temained to m 
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dreſs, n MCA ark a ne- © 
gligence which was eaſily obſervable. On the morning of 
| the battle in which he fell, he had ſhown ſome: care for 
che adorning his perſon ; and gave for a reaſon, that 'the 
enemy ſhould not find his body in any flovenly, indecent 


ſituation, * Tam weary,” ſubjoined he, e 0 


and forſee much miſery to my country; but believe, 


J ſhall be out ef it ere night .“ This excellent perſon 


OC RAY 1 r 
his life. 


Tu lofs ſuſtained on ba nu fi the bit New- 


bury, and the advanced ſeaſon, obliged the armies to retire 
into winter-quarters. # 


popularity of the Earl, now created Marquis of Newcaſtle, 
had raiſed a very conſiderable force for the King; and great 
hopes of ſucceſs were entertained from that quarter, There 


appeared, however, in oppoſition to him, two. men, n 


whom the event of the war finally depended, and who be- 
gan about this time to be remarked for their valour and mi- 
litary conduct. Theſe were Sir Thomas Fairfax, fon. to the 
lord of that name, and Oliver, Cromwel, The 

gained a conſiderable advantage at Wakefield * over 2. de- 
| tachment of royaliſts, and took General Goring priſoner, : 
The latter obtained a victory at Gainſborow + over 22 
commanded by the gallant Cavendiſh, who periſhed in 


 affion, But both theſe defeats of he Hp wes 


than ſufficiently compenſated by the total rout of Lord: _ 


Fairfax at Atherton moor , and the diſperſion of his Whole 
army. After this victory, Newcaſtle, with an army bf 
15000 men, ſat down before Hull. Hotham was no | 
11 That gentleman and his ſon, partly 
from a jealonſy of Lord Fairfax, partly repenting of 


1 Whitlocke, p. 70. Clarendon, vol, iii. p. 350, 351, &c, „ erf 


ran. t zoch of June. 
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In the, north, during this ſummer, the great intereſt 0 Aden in 


the north, 
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| thee ee aged e King, had entered into a 
reſpondence ich Newcaſtle, aud had expreſſed an intention 


* 76 55 70% of delivering Hull into his hands; | But their conſpiracy be- 


ing "diſcovered, they wers arreſted and ſent prifoners- to 
London; Where, without any vegard to their! former ſer- 
| vides, they fell, both of 21 7 e to the ſeverity of the | 

Pafllainent®, . Tom Teo Who duty Lint; 


k . having 11. on the attack of Hall for 
Hons bite, yas beat of h) a {ally of the girrifon'®, wid 
11 ed fo mach, that he thought proper to raiſe the fiege. 
Wes the lame time, Mancheſter, who allvgngel from the 

p Filler aff aſſociated: counties, "having Joined Crowe and 
Young "Fai fax, obtained 4 aliderable v ory över the 


FE Foyaliſts: at Hor 11 Caſtle; where the two officers Bf. mentioned 


ined great renown. for tHelt condutf auch fallintty And 
bug Lig . er ad des bataf6e bet edo che rns 
remained in my 1 7 NE It 185 parts" Etip- 


"had it not þ nt is Fos il, lie 
ire e con) lYioof dee fordes : 
t artny in the ith 11 and Had 
robably enable 4 the King, Inſtead of enfetinig be che un- 
fortunate, 11 Ft pf e eee ere of Gloceſter, to 
9 5 : 1 finder? ad Put attend to we gere 1 


a Boat 0 5 * A bil 8 ict mort 24 
1 "Ut Wau military e. 17 pres. 155 AY ied. A, wi th 
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RO YA 8 peers e 
af N ſition, Ire rig hament h 2a TEST, _ 4 
| of; the King, to Ir clan TIT * LIL! 115 549 3 4 290 | 
* „Mary the Scots covenanters gbtajne hrained that end. for whi 
they ſo, earneſtly, contended, the elta dior 15 5 
. Aleipline ja, their ne ct Taped Were, 7 t latis | 


+ Rulb, vol, vi. . . f 22th of fake, 1 it 1 Warwick, 
7 26% Walker f . 5 . | 
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but 
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on indulged ill an anden pabien of propagating, by, Al W, 


methods, tliat mode of religion in the neighbouring king- 
<Jdoms: | Haring flattered themſelves, in the fervar of their 
zeal, that, by ſupernatural aſſi ſtances, they Wonlat be e 
abledh bo curry thein triymphant covenapt fo, the gates of 
Rome itſelf, it behaved: them firſt to render it prevalent in 
England, which already ſhowed ſo great a diſpoſition to xe 
cęlye it. Even in the articles of pacification, they ee 
a deſire of. uniformity in worſhip, with England ; 

Ning, employing general expreſſions, 7 1 c this 
. Inclination, as pious,and laudable 190 7 Was there any 
appeatance of a fupture, than "he ook” parliament, in 
order to allure that nation into a clo ſe Confederacy, oy . 
declared their wiſhes. of ecclciaſtica reformation, and d of 12 

imitating the example of their northern brethren m. When 
War was actually commenced, the ſame artifices Were, 15 
And the. beheld, with the nemoſ} impatienee, a, ſcene 
Gr which they could not deem themſe Ives, in 
. . ferent ſpeſta a Should the King, they f ſaid, be able, 12 
; Jonce. of arms prevail over the p nt of. glan 
ad pe-eſtaliſh his authority in chat powerful kingdom, 
vil andern e all thoſe copecſhons, which, wit 
{o.mapy.rcumſances. af violence and indigntty,, the Seots 
have extorted from him. Beſides 2 ſenſe of his own in- 
; terelt, and a 1 tp royal power, which has been Yhtircty 
* tec {n in this 9 j 'very paſſibn' for hell 5 
ak 0 ious 2 muſt ead him to. invades ch üfch 
5 1 AT © has ever Nee to regard n and 
1 uglapef f Let tus ut confider whs the Peſbond ate that 
3 9102 4 180 5 eee "i arms. 
yen uot not the parliament confi thoſe very: ta who' have 
Er Eppolet al War Wie Scotland, whothave pufifhled the 
555 ” tit of ours ppreſRiotis Who have obtained us the" re- 
en every pines, nd ET gs 
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have conferred op. us an d for ur 
2 2 & Andi is not the hg f 3 
preates, e 0 f them en e 1 ur 
reigns model, and reſc alute to ſacrifice their Ives for their 
Etrous elfabliments? Not to mention qur own neceſſary 
| 2 ; tan we better expreſs titude to 8 for. 
ES light, with Which We above all nation tions, o 
Ned,” than outen eying | WE fame oh 5 = 
to dvr 'uttfiaþ ” heſgtibours,” who are w adding wm" 
bo oY Blood'i8i otder'ts attain it ? Theſe weren 
| | Wpics of 2575 converſation „ With tek 7 10 
Gel Wthoel ; And the 5 curls of. Me- 
. FH fol lettinly denonne cal Fo ee bo | 
don, reſounded from all quarters *.., , 
Tf parlioment.of England had Ster intim, ge Sc Jod 
from, -» SLEEP... gf the, givil.difſepſions, toi · 
| | their, iy Fhagb, they „new, would.-be-fo mid 
King z Had the, King, far that very 
ever keene with the leaſt; offanſive ex- 101% 
7 Early, this. ſpring, the Eark, of 


rd 13 5 r, ric other mmiſſiqners, 18 
E Henderſon, a N boy. 2 —— 


was feht tb the Fin the offer of 

moi | l es ; before, 99 
e e e om 
1 auc to recommend to him the Scots... 
— c cette ltigal" worhip and diſcipline.. This vas 
touching Chiles i 4 very tender point: His honqur, his 
e his intereſf, be believed to be int 
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Yer quent pms ce Aber 
not to Aeris dle with afftits; of which 
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ſuppoſed competent judges 9. vj AH} £5, 19190, 9 I'B3 3.3! >) 
Tun divines.of Oxtord, fecure, as they e — # 
vides by ors. of © hair wür uf 


impioils the jeaſt doubt with regard 10 his own pn 
and whoknew of a much better way to reduce 
than the emploping any theological topics, 2 re 
fuſed all difpatation or conroverſy. ' The Enn 

went away, full of adiniration-ae the blind alfurance ! 
| bigoted prejudices of the muh: He, 60 bis part, Gas moved” 
—— to 
Eo oo og tt 
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by N ® 
that great > chant of the nation, he "abſolutely Ln 
give authority to men Who bed alretdy excited | dan« vp 
otions, und who. ſhowed ſtill the fame diſpe | 


tion to reſiſt and invade his authority. The copumiſſion- 
ers, therefore, 'apt heing able to prevail .in_ any af their 
demands, . de d the. King's:paſſpart for London, here 
they propoſed to confer with the Engliſh parliament ?; and ' 25 
Fegg. vol, A. p, 463. e diem ibid. pe 466. + 


n HIS TO N o GAH. 


bert men nun ae returned wit: | 
. organ 497 toEdinburghoo! Der rot ru Hoch 
2 PRE office bf Otletvatbis of the peace was n erectell 
os ind in order t6 Eraintait the confederacy betweeh 
9 Ts. the” Tg kingdoms; and theſe, inffigated' by the clergy, 
= rere reſolved, nie they could not 'obtain the King's con- 
= to ſummon, in his name, but by their own authority, 

2 convention of eſtates; and to berehve their ſcwereign 

Aus article, the only bae Which 'rethained, of his preroga- 

tive. Under colour of providing for national peace, en- 
See nelglbourhäbd of Fnglith artes, Was a 
Vehtion called 9 2 though ir nwets 

"With tes" ſcleninity, has the fate alitherivy us u partikniont, 

"ii rdifing money and le ping forcts: Haunilwn! and his 
Wistner ths Erl of Laberze, Who Bad hben ſetir into Bot- 
10, in brder to öPpcls theſe thdeſings! wanted Gtheb auth 

| Ac & nee And paſfively yielded to che torrent! The 
3 "edits b cs Lich Ede the fame ume with 
1 755 tion, An ee almoſt abfolute 
55 the 8 155 2 * pow & malle Olitical Cohhdera- 
ganyicld to 2 0 5 th ah 0 afld rejudites, Sfl-oludy 
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l 3 ogliſh parliament ere, 2 that time noe, les. 15 
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ä e \proteſiations and v takg in 
both kingdoms; and long maintained its credit 2 
Kity. By, this covenant, che lubſcriþers, beſides 
mutually to defend each other againſt all Iii apogee 
themſelves to endeavour, without ref] 72 of perſons, the 
 Exurpation of papery, and, prelacy, ſugerſfition, banks, 
and profaneneſs ; to maintain tho Tights and. ny 
of. parliaments, together with the king 's anthority ; and 
42dilcover-apd bring to juice all jncead 556 e 
Nants ', unten TOY 1 IT 
q Tp dee 0 the concnant vowel. allo. 1 
the reformed religion eſtabliſhed in the church of Scotland; 
bar by che artifice of Vane, no declaration more explicit- 
wat made wich rrgand 0 England and Iceland, than that 
1 REI 7 4 — 0 the .word 


this gxpreſhon 
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while he ee is great peut in POR 


elbyterians, and ſecretly laughed at their fi Re, 
114 blindly devoted hindfelf” ho WS malntenatet 85 1 


MM 1 0 abſurd and more dangerou git 19, Weh 1 
2 | he Engfith parhament there rentattied ſ6me indmbers, 


4h by zeal for civil liberty, is concur with the ma 142 2 


Nite; 


1 retained : an Attachment tot hierarchy and to 


"Feat , modes of worſhip, But in t he preſent danger, Sch 


-Fhreatened t their cauſe, all ropes were laid aſide; and the 


bre 'S 


0 copy, "by whoſe means alone they could expect to ob- 
55 hain e 


Parliament, therefore, having firſt ſubſcribed ; it themſelves, 
friend it to be received by all who lived inder 2 au- 


*thority, « | 
. Kuh. vol, 1 p. 478, cle vol. i. 6% a0 
che, & | GREAT 


; conſiderable: a reinforcement as the acceſſion of the 


; hole e Scots  natign, Was received without oppolition.” "The Sept. 17. 
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11 rk AH Were dhe rejoicings among theiScots, that they 


religion, and diſſipating that profound darkneſs in which 


S the happy Inſtruments.'of extending: their mode 


-Micmbly applauded this glorious imitation of the · piety diſ- 
Played by their anceſtors, who, they laid, by three different 
applications, during the reign of Elizabeth, had endeavoured | 


= #5! engage the Engliſh, hea pg to lay aſide the uſe 


of the ſurplice, tippet, and cornier-cap *.! The convention 
| too, in the height of their zeal, ordered every, one to fear 
to this covenant, under the penalty of confiſcation, beſide. 
what farther puniſtiment it ſhould pleaſe the enſuing par- 


-Kament to inflict on the refuſers, as enemies to God, to the 


king, and to the kingdom. And being determined that tie 
#Fword ſhould carry couviction to all refractory minds, they 


prepared themſelves, with great vigilance and activity, for 
ae enterprizes. By means of a hundred thon- 


. fund pounds, which they received from England; by che 


hopes of good pay and warm quarters; not to mention 


mens favourable diſpoſition towards the cauſe ; they ſoon. 


. cotapleted” their levies. And having added, F ne eee 


devices che troops which they had recalled from Ireland, 


they were ready, about the end of the year, to enter Eng · 


hand, under the command of their old general, the Earl ef 


Leven, with an army of above twenty thouſand men t, 


Tus King, foreſeeing this tempeſt which was gathering 
pon him, endeavoured to ſecure himſelf by every expe- | 
dient; and he caſt his eye towards Ireland, in hopes that 
_ 8 from which his cauſe had already teceived ſo 
math prejudice, might at laſt contribute ſomewhat ne | | 


tis protection and ſecurity, 


Arn the h emen of the Irith inſurrektion, the 


of Fopiſh parliament, though they undertook the ſuppreſſion, / 


; 5 Rſbworth, val, vi. P. 388. maden, vol, il. p- 383. 
3 towards 


Weir neighbouring nations were involved. The general 


of it, had ever been too much engaged, either in-military - 
oel or expeditions at home, to. take any effectual ſtep. 


3 \ 


prdmiſe of Pays they agreed to 

haods, ard AT WD authority quite 
independent of the Englith government. Thele troops, ſo. 
long as they were allowed to remain, were uſeful, by dis. 
verdiüg the force of the Jriſh rebels, and protecting in the 
north the ſmall. remnants of the Britiſh planters.,,, But ex- 
cept this contract with the Scots nation, al che other mes 
ſutes of me partiament were hitherto either abſ@luly inf, 
| nificant, or rather 10 the prejudice of the proteſtaat 
cauſe in Ireland. BV contiquing their violent perſeqution, 
— the yiolenr e eee 
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fa bas acquired over the. lriſtir nation 
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| oN an odſtinste defence made by the gürrilbn -, Orion Br 


d rwoompletovidories, dt Kruft and Rofs; ud 


1673. a had brought relief 26 all the forts which were beſſeged r 


blockaded in different perts of mne kingdom a. Hut not- 
ſtanding all. theſe ſucceſſes, even the moſt common ne- 


Aries at lig were wanting to the victorious armies. - The 
Eiſh, in their wild rage againſt the Britiſn planters- had 


_ laid waſte the whole kingdom, and were themſelves totally 


unfit, fm their, harbarous ſloth and ignorance, to; raiſe, 
any, convenience of human life, i; During the courſe iof ſix 


mqaths, no ſupplies; had come from England; except the, 
fourth part af one ſmall veſſel's lading. Dublin, to favs 
iütſelf from ſtarving, had been abliged to ſend the greateſſ 
Part of its inhabitants to England. The amy had little 
amnmunition, ſcarce exceeding forty barrels of poder; not 


even ſhoes or cloaths; and for Want of food, the cavalry 
had been. obliged to eat their con Ierles, . And though the 
diſtreſſes of the Iriſh were not much inferior ; beſides 


Vas but a melancholy proſpect, that the two nations, while, 
they continued their furious animoſities, ſhould make deſo· 


late, that fertile iſland, which might ſerye. to the ſubſiſtence 
and happinels of both, ; ame tr: HA as or 
Iz juſtices and council of Ireland had been engaged, 
chiefl by. the intereſt and anthority,of;Qrmond, to fall into 


an intire dependence on the King. P arſons, Temple, Lof- 


poſite party, had been, remoyed ; and. Charles had ſupplioc 
mittee of the Engliſh houſe of commons, - which had been 
ſent over to Leland, in order to conduct the affairs of hat, 


kingdom, had been excluded the council, in obedience to 


- - 


themſclves laboured, Why the par lament ere un willing to 
4% Rnſhworth, vol. vi. p. 506, Alden ibid. p. $12. b Jem 
ibid. p. 535. © Idemibid. p. 530+ Clarendon, vol. iii, p. . 
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ſons ſufficient, beſides the great difficulties under which they 
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to the King and parliament were tragſinitted by the juſtices 


if not abſolutely” . to embrace ſome expedient, : 


go} | 
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ſ{@d: ſupplies to an a! min net yrs 
cauſe they much favoured, was intireiy governed governed by 't VI. 


Tun King, as he had neither money, arms; alba: 
tion, nor proviſions to ſpare from his own urgent wants, 
reſolved to embrace an expedient;" Which might at once re- 
lieve the neceſſities of the Iriſſi proteſtants; and contribute 
ta the advancement of his affairs in England. A ceſſation” 
vs: this eee t woe eee — 

he alliance of the army agattift tie Englity patter 
But as a treaty with a people, ſo odious for their religion and 
their bar barities, might be repreſented in very invidious co 
lours, and renew all thoſe calummies with Which he heh 
been loaded; it was neceſſary to proceed with great caution” 
in conducting that meaſure. A remonſtrance from wer 1 
army was made to the Iriſh council, repreſenting their im. 
tolerable - neceſſities, and craving permiſſion to leave the 


Kingdon: And i that was refuſed,” We mijt have recourſe) - 


they faid, to that firft and primary law, with which C 
has endowed alt men; ut mean the law of nature, which 
teachet every ertature to priferve it/elf 4." Memorials both. 


and council, in which their wants and dangers are ſtrongiy 
ſet forth :; and though the general expreſſions in theſe me- 
morials might perhaps be ſufpected of 'exaggeration, yet, 
from the particular facts mentioned; from the confeſſion of 
the | Engliſh parkament /; and from the very nature of 
things, it is apparent, that the Iriſn proteſtants were reduced 
to great extremities ; and it became prudent in. the King, 


1 90094Þ 
* * veel. a % „ em ibid. b. . Hl Idem: ,. 
Fee beben ee Ogend vol, iii. No 313, 1 
II. 136, 141, 144, 149, 158, » (159+ All theſe papers put ir 
90 mut the neceffties of the Englith army in Trelaud weic extreme. 
Get fuer, Kd, „vel. vi, g. $37:1 and Dugdale, p. 953,864. T1 A. 
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| 3 353%: - AccoRDINGLY, the King gave orders + WORK: ant 


. © _ the juſtices to concide; fora yehr; a ceſſaton with the coun · 
cih of Kilkenny, by whom the Iriſh were governed, and to 
leave both ſides in poſſeſſion of their preſent advantages. 
The parlament, whoſe buſineſs it was to find fault wih 
every meaſure adopted by the oppoſite party, and who would ' 
F net loſe {0 fair an opportunity of reproaching the King with 
| ; his favour to the Iriſh papiſts, exclaimed loudly againſt this 
* | cCeſſation. Among other reaſons, they infiſted upon the di- 
= 
* 


re vengeance, which England might juſty dread for tole- | 
rating antichriſtian idolatry,” on pretence of civil contracts 
and political agree ments B. Religian, though every day 
employed as the engine of their on ambitious purpoſes, 
- was ſuppoſed too ſaered to be r non pang 
an anne "A 
4 Arzu the cellition;' . : 
=. no means, of ſubſiſting the army in Treland. The King or- 
"7 dered Ormond; who was intirely devoted to him, to ſend 
4 | over conſiderable bodies of it to England. Moſt of them 
1 continued in his ſervice: But a ſwall part of them, having 
mmdüdecd in Ireland u high animoſity againſt the catholkes 
Aud bearing the King's party univerſally — wal 
| PoPery, ſoon after deſertet to the parliament? 
Sonn Triſh'catholics came over with theſe troops, 2 
joined the King's army, where they continued tlie ſame 
cruelties and diſorders to which they had been nccuſtomed d. 
35 The parlament voted, that no quarter, in any action, -ſhould 


| 

1 7 Es ever be granted them: But Prince Rupert, 'by uſtbg fome 
_—_— reprizals, ſoon repreſſed this inhumanity - | 
| 


þ 7th of September. See Ruſh. vol. vi. p. 337, 644, 347. 5 dem, 
Ib. p. 557%. - Þ Whitlocke, p. 78, 13. 4 88 1 
b. 685, 783; | 
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' ACCORDINGLY, the King ae + 0 Orr 


4: _ en for a year, a ceſſauibm with the coun- 
cio Kilkenny, by whom the Iriſh were governed, and to 


leave boch ſides in poſſeſſion of their preſent advantages. 


The parlament, whoſe bufineſs it was to find faut wick 
every meaſure adopted by the oppoſite party, and who would ' 


net loſe {0 fair an opportunity of reproaching the King with / 
his favour to the Iriſh papiſts, exclaimed: loudly againft'this 


ceſſation. Among other -reaſons,: they infiſted upon the di- 


vde vengeance, which England might;juſtly dread for tole- 
rating antichriſtiam idolatry,” on pretence of civil contracts 
- and political agreements . 
employed as the engine of their o] ambitious purpoſes, 
uus ſuppoſed too ſaered to be N er 2x5 5 


Religion, though every day 
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no means, of ſubſiſting hb arty di frelaiid.! The Kliig ors © 


dered Ormond, who was intirely devoted to him, to ſend ' 
over conſiderable bodies of it to England. Moſt of them 
continbed in his ſervice: But a ſwall part of them, having 


 imbibed in Ireland u high! animoſity” againſt! the catholics, | 


and hearing the King's party univerſally” i. «War p 


Fer, ſoon after deſerted to the parliament : 


Sou Iriſh'catholics came over with theſe troops, ant” 
joined the King's army, where they continued the ſame | 
eruelties and diſorders to which they had been accuſtomed v. 
The parlament voted, that no quarter, in any action, ſhould 
ever de granted them: But Prince Rupert, N 
reprizals, ſoon repreſſed this inhumanity', K | 


+ 7th of September. See Ruſh. vol. i, p- 347; $44, as: £ Idem 
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Id. p. 557. * Whitlocke, p, 78, 203. | 1 Ru worth, vol, vl. 
. , 13 Ray? 
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